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Dominating  the  Court  of 
Communication*  of  the  New 
York  World  Fair  will  be 
thi*  winged  Ammonian 
bol  of  **Speed**  ft  typifie* 
the  marvelou*  a$*embling 
of  a  huge  enterprise  in  so 
short  a  time  and  of  the 
very  nature  and  spirit  of 
the  entire  State*  Speed^^ 
with  Wisdom, 


New  York  State  has  more  to  offer  the  National  Advertiser  than  dominating 
wealth,  vast  wealth,  practically  unlimited  power,  accessibility,  interlocking 
markets,  people  who  demand  new  things,  better  things — and  have  the  pay 
envelope  surplus  to  satisfy  these  ambitions. 

New  York  State  has  more  than  literally  thousands  of  giant  enterprises,  the 
majority  of  them  enjoying  world-wide  sales  and  non-fluctuating  demand.  New 
York  State  has  more  than  resources,  prosperous  farms,  a  zealous  belief  in  ad¬ 
vertising  .  .  .  diversified  industries  and  crops  no  end. 

And,  finally.  New  York  has  more  than  a  mosaic  of  smaller  towns  and  cities, 
each  a  thriving,  important  Empire  of  Trade  and  production  in  its  own  right — 
fc 

New  York  State  has  SPEED!  An  advertiser  may  be  certain  of  swift  re¬ 
sponse,  streamlined  action  ...  an  immediate  result.  Its  people  think  in  these 
terms.  Sales  forces  in  the  fiehl  find  that  retailers,  big  and  little,  give  quicker 
cooperation:  here  there  is  accelerated  <lo-it-now  response  to  advertising.  A 
Test  Campaign  may  expect  reactions  before  the  daily  papers  are  an  hour  off 
the  press.  There’s  no  draggy  lagging.  The  State  THAT  HAS  EVERYTHING 
has  the  capacity  for  making  quick  decisions,  too.  And  this  is  probably  one 
reason  why  it  is  so  sure  a  market  for  the  advertiser.  To  reach  this  speedy  area, 
from  frontier  to  border-line,  here  are  newspapers  imbued  with  the  same  es¬ 
sential  alertness. 
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Tlie  Appeal  To  Reason 


These  are  difficult  and  trying 
days.  At  home,  new  problems,  new 
issues  arise  daily.  Abroad,  the  pace 
of  events  is  so  swift  that  prediction 
is  almost  impossible. 

And  yet,  how  much  more  difficult, 
how  much  more  trying  these  days 
would  be  if  we  were  kept  entirely 
in  the  dark,  if  we  did  not  know 
what  other  nations  were  doing, 
what  men  here  and  abroad  were 
thinking! 

Days  like  these  make  us  realize 
more  than  ever  how  great  a  blessing 


is  our  free  press,  how  important  it 
is  that  we  think  for  ourselves  and 
express  our  thoughts  freely.  A  free 
press,  keeping  us  honestly  informed, 
gives  light  where  light  is  needed. 

But  a  free  press  carries  with  it  a 
grave  responsibility,  for  only  a 
responsible  press  can  be  and  de¬ 
serves  to  be  free. 

The  New  York  Times  constant 
endeavor,  day  in  and  day  out,  is  to 
“give  the  news  impartially,  without 
fear  or  favor,  regardless  of  any 
party,  sect  or  interest  involved.” 


In  its  day  by  day  task  of  reporting 
and  interpreting  the  news  com¬ 
pletely,  accurately  and  fairly.  The 
New  York  Times  tries  to  meet  its 
responsibility  fully.  In  its  columns 
partisanship,  perversion  or  distor¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  is  scrupulously 
ruled  out. 

Because  it  thus  appeals  to  reason¬ 
ing  and  reasonable  men  and  women 
all  over  the  country,  hundreds  of 
thousands  read  The  New  York 
Times  regularly;  they  depend  on  it 
to  keep  them  reliably  informed. 


Netif  )|ork 
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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


1939  Business  Outlook  Bright; 
More  Advertising  Expected 


Survey  Reveals  General  Optimism  Is  High 
Among  Agencies  and  Manufacturers  .  .  . 
Budgets  Set  for  10%  to  50%  Increase 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  conditions  in  1939  will  show  a  marked 
improvement  over  this  year  and  advertising  will  prosper 
accordingly,  it  was  learned  this  week  from  a  telegraphic  survey 
of  advertising  agencies  and  manufacturers  who  made  their 
predictions  with  fingers  crossed  on  the  possibility  of  war 
abroad. 

The  extent  of  expected  business  improvement  was,  of  course, 
not  predicted.  Yet,  optimism  was  keen  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
not  a  single  response  wore  a  shroud  of  gloom. 

As  for  the  advertising  accompanying  the  expected  upturn  in  business,  the 
same  spirit  of  hope  prevailed.  Manufachirers  stated  that  budgets  had  bee.i 
increased  and  one  advertising  agency  reported  that  virtually  all  of  its  clients 
plan  increased  appropriations  ranging  from  10%  to  50%. 

Reason  for  the  optimism  was  given  as  recognition  by  government,  labor 
and  industry  of  each  other’s  importance  in  the  general  economic  picture  and 
their  realization  of  the  value  of  co-operation. 


The  statements  follow: 

Ayer  Clients  Hopeful 

HARRY  A.  BATTEN,  president,  N.  W. 

Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.:  “Every  indica¬ 
tion  is  that  general  business  condi¬ 
tions  will  show  marked  improvement 
during  the  first  part  of  1939.  Unless 
world  conditions  become  more  tense, 
or  domestic  enterprise  is  disrupted 
through  failure  to  harmonize  the  vari¬ 
ous  factors  in  our  national  economy, 
business  conditions  should  continue  on 
an  improved  basis  well  into  the  year. 

“Most  hopeful  sign  as  we  enter  the 
new  year  is  that  government,  labor 
and  industry  are  moving  toward  a 
recognition  of  each  other’s  importance 
in  the  general  economic  picture  and 
toward  a  conunon  realization  that  if 
we  are  to  restore  and  maintain  a  na¬ 
tional  income  sufficient  to  yield  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity  we  shall  need  co-op¬ 
eration  from  all  concerned. 

“My  opinion  that  business  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  better  is  based  upon  the 
collective  opinions  of  our  clients,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  whom  are  plaiming  in¬ 
creased  appropriations  for  advertising. 
The  increases  average  from  10  to  15% 
over  appropriations  for  1938,  and  some 
go  as  high  as  50%.  Since  advertising 
IS  a  dependable  pulse  of  business  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  the  immediate 
outlook  is  hopeful  all  the  way  around. 

Ad  Increase  Indicated 

CHARLES  PRESBREY,  president, 

Frank  Presbrey  Co.,  advertising 
agency:  “I  think  next  year  will  be 
more  even  in  month  to  month  volume. 
Most  clients  indicate  a  slight  increase 
m  advertising  budgets.” 

Sees  More  Financial  Ads 

W.  H  LONG,  JR.,  accoimt  execu¬ 
tive,  Doremus  &  Co.:  “Prediction  at 
present  is  exceedingly  hazardous. 
However,  there  was  a  marked  pickup 
m  financial  advertising  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year.  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 


ion  if  the  present  market  holds,  there 
should  be  an  increasing  number  of 
new  security  issues  to  be  advertised 
after  the  turn  of  the  year.” 

Bristol  Sees  Better  Business 
T.EE  H.  BRISTOL,  vice-president, 
Bristol-Meyers  Co.:  “We  anticipate 
improved  business  for  1939  and  are 
making  flexible  plans  for  increases 
in  our  advertising  appropriatiohs  as 
indicated  with  the  expected  progress 
through  the  coming  year.” 

To  Increase  Ad  Program 
JOHN  C.  TURRELL,  director.  San¬ 
forizing  Division,  Cluett,  Peabody  & 
Co.,  Inc.;  “We  plan  to  continue,  and  in 
some  cases  even  increase,  our  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  programs  during 
1939.  The  cotton  textile  trade  gen¬ 
erally,  in  view  of  prospective  good 
business  in  1939,  plans  to  intensify  its 
selling  efforts,  because  it  believes  that 
genuine  distribution  work  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year  will  result  in  increased  sales.” 

Sees  Gradual  Rise  After  Spring 
GEORGE  W.  MASON,  president, 
Nash-Kelvinator  Corp.:  “Although 
both  the  automobile  and  the  electric 
refrigeration  industries  suffered  sharp¬ 
er  declines  in  1938  than  did  business 
generally,  we  are  anticipating  that 
1939  will  be  a  satisfactory  year.  We 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  will  be 
a  year  of  spectacular  increases  for 
business  of  any  kind.  Rather,  we 
think  present  signs  would  indicate  that 
after  a  slight  levelling  off  of  the  gains 
we  have  been  experiencing,  business  in 
the  spring  will  start  moving  upward 
again,  slowly  and  steadily.  We  think 
this  gradual  rise  will  continue 
throughout  the  year. 

“The  present  demand  for  our  new 
cars  indicates  the  public  is  again  in 
an  automobile-buying  frame  of  mind. 
Since  manufacturing  of  the  new  mod¬ 
els  was  started  the  demand  has  far 


exceeded  the  supply.  Now  oxir 
stepped-up  production  is  beginning  to 
draw  abreast  of  orders. 

“As  to  our  electric  refrigeration  and 
appliance  divisions,  we  believe  a  20 
to  25%  increase  is  indicated  for  1939. 

“We  have  already  stepped  up  our 
automobile  advertising  sharply  and  are 
planning  substantially  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  built  around  the 
electric  refrigeration  products  and 
household  appliances  we  manxifac- 
ture.” 

Wachtel  Sees  Improvement 

W.  W.  WACHTEL,  president,  Calvert 
Distillers  Corp.:  “With  the  ending 
of  1938,  definite  signs  of  business  im¬ 
provement  appear  on  the  horizon.  Re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  we  are  gradually 
emerging  from  the  secondary  setback 
which  marked  the  latter  part  of  1937 
and  the  first  part  of  1938.  The  liquor 
industry  is  feeling  the  effects  of  this 
improvement  in  general  conditions. 
The  peak  of  consumption  since  repeal 
was  reached  in  1937,  from  which  there 
was  a  gradual  recession  estimated  at 
approximately  6%.  We  have  had  a 
sudden  spurt  in  the  last  two  months, 
and  Calvert’s  sales  for  December  will 
be  practically  double  that  of  our  Oc¬ 
tober  business.  In  spite  of  this  uptiurn 
in  business,  we  do  not  think  that  gen¬ 
eral  1937  figures  will  be  exceeded,  al¬ 
though  the  improvement  will  mate¬ 
rially  narrow  the  gap  in  consumption 
which  has  existed.”  Advertising  will 
be  increased  next  year,  the  firm  re¬ 
ported. 

“Coming  Out  oi  Recession" 
JESSE  W.  RANDALL,  vice-president, 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company: 
“I  think  we  are  coming  out  of  the  re¬ 
cession  of  the  last  year-and-a-half 
and  are  heading  into  good  business 
again.” 

"Usual  Advertising  Pressure" 
RALPH  F.  ROGAN,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Procter  &  Gamble:  “The  con¬ 
sumption  of  most  of  the  products  is 
by  their  very  nature  quite  steady, 
consequently  we  look  for  no  great 
change  in  1939,  and  are  planning  to  go 
ahead  with  usual  advertising  pres- 


"On  Brink  of  Prosperity" 
CLARENCE  FRANCIS,  president. 
General  Foods  Corp.:  “The  evidence 
indicates  that  we  may  be  on  the  brink 
of  a  prosperous  period.  Late  year  im¬ 
provements  in  sales  in  the  food  indus¬ 
try,  and  other  business  fields,  may  be 
clues  to  what  is  ahead.  Constant,  vig¬ 
orous,  public  spirited  merchandising 


programs  will  help  lubricate  the 
wheels  of  prosperity.  Many  busi¬ 
nesses,  during  the  early  part  of  1939, 
will  find  it  wise  to  increase  promo¬ 
tional  efforts.” 

Crosley  Enthusiastic 

POWEL  CROSLEY,  JR.,  president, 
Crosley  Corp.:  “To  say  that  1939 
holds  prospects  of  greatly  improved 
business  conditions  is  only  to  join  in 
an  almost  universal  opinion.  TTie  re¬ 
cession  that  started  in  the  fall  of  1937 
has  practically  run  its  course  and 
fundamental  conditions  have  to  a 
great  extent  righted  themselves.  This 
should  be  reflected  in  better  business 
in  1939,  so  far  as  anyone  can  tell  at 
this  time  we  feel  quite  enthusiastic 
about  the  prospects  for  1939  in  our 
business  and  our  merchandising  plans 
and  production  schedules  are  being 
formulated  accordingly.” 

Railroads  Expect  Boom 

J.  J.  PELLEY,  president.  Association 
of  American  Railroads:  “All  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  1939  will  be  a  better 
business  year  than  1938.  In  the  rail¬ 
road  business  we  expect  definitely 
better  things,  partly  because  of  the 
prospects  for  improvement  in  general 
business,  and  partly  because  of  antici¬ 
pated  progress  toward  development  of 
a  sound,  consistent  national  policy  pro¬ 
viding  equal  treatment  for  all  forms  of 
transportation  in  matters  of  regula¬ 
tion  taxation  and  subsidy.  The  great 
bulk  of  railroad  advertising  is  done 
by  the  individual  railroads,  a  small 
part  by  this  association.  We  believe 
increased  advertising  is  likely.” 

Calls  1939  a  Problem  Child 
COL..  JACOB  RUPPERT,  president, 
Jacob  Ruppert  Brewery,  New  York; 
“In  the  family  of  years,  past,  present 
and  future,  1939  certainly  appears  to 
be  a  problem  child.  Making  any  pre¬ 
dictions  concerning  the  next  twelve 
months  in  business  is  a  pectdiarly 
hazardous  venture  on  account  of  one 
factor — war.  If  any  of  the  leading 
nations  plunge  into  war  all  of  our 
plans  and  expectations  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  disrupted  and  nobody  will  be 
able  to  forecast  events  and  trends  even 
from  day  to  day.  Given  the  blessing 
of  peace,  however,  1939  should  be  for 
American  business  and  industry  a  year 
of  considerable  expansion  and  upward 
progress,  both  materially  and  spiritu¬ 
ally.” 

Buick  Chief  Confident 
HARLOW  H.  CURTICE,  president 
Buick  Motor  Division,  General  Mo¬ 
tors:  “For  many  reasons  the  Buick 
organization  can  look  forward  to  the 
new  year  with  confidence.  Sales  for 
the  last  quarter  stand  at  levels  whidi 
are  the  highest  in  our  history.  Thus 
we  go  into  the  new  year  with  pro¬ 
duction  rolling  at  a  steadier  rate  than 
at  any  time  in  ten  years  and  our 
January-February  output  will  be  at 
levels  well  above  the  usual  point  for 
this  period. 

“Inventories  of  both  raw  and  fabri¬ 
cated  materials  are  lower  than  at  this 
time  a  year  ago.  Stocks  of  both  new 
and  used  cars  in  the  field  also  are 
substantially  under  last  year  and 
turnover  is  at  a  much  faster  pace.” 
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I-  C.  Johnsen  Hartfords  Explain 

Named  Editor  of  The  late  John  D.  Rockefeller  found 

j  .  that  retaining  a  public  relations  coun- 

,  Journal  sellor  paid  handsome  dividends  in 

good  will.  Since  then  other  great  in- 
Runnion  Associate  Editor  in  dustrialists  and  corporation  heads 

^1 _  1  T-j-A  -in  have  followed  his  lead,  the  latest  of 

Charge  of  Editorial  Page  ^^om  are  George  L.  and  John  A. 

.  . .  West  Promoted  to  M,E.  Hartford,  who  own  and  control  the 

Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com- 
>pointment  of  John  C.  Johnsen  pany  Stores. 

'ice -president  and  editor  of  the  ^  article  about  these  two  little- 


Charge  of  Editorial  Page 
.  . .  West  Promoted  to  M,E. 


Appointment  of  John  C.  Johnsen 
as  vice-president  and  editor  of  the 


Kansas  City  Journal  was  announced  known  men  and  the  chain  they  direct 
last  v^k  by  Or-  appears  in  the  Dec.  31st  Saturday 


ville  S.  McPher-  Evening  Post  under  the  title,  “Mr. 
son,  president  George  and  Mr.  John.”  It  was  writ- 
and  publisher.  ten  by  J.  C.  Furnas. 

•  ^  execu-  Tjje  decision  of  the  Hartford  brothers 
tiye  editorial  as-  to  state  their  case  in  the  press  is  an 
signments  in-  answer  to  the  proposed  Patman  anti- 
cluded  that  of  chain-store  bill,  which  is  expected  to 
Ray  Runnion  as  co^ie  up  before  the  next  session  of 
associate  ^tor  Congress.  The  decision,  according  to 
m  charge  of  the  the  author  of  the  article,  breaks  a 
Journal  s  emt<^  “combined  public  silence  of  108  years.” 
im  page;  J.  W.  Though  the  action,  as  brother  John 
West  as  manag-  says,  “may  be  five  years  too  late,”  it 
John  C.  Johnson  »ng  editor  in  jjas  at  least  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
J  interest  and  has  been  widely  dis- 

news  and  news  h^dling  and  Brewster  ^iissed.  According  to  Mr.  Furnas  over 


P.  Campbell  as  feature  and  Sunday  ^  400  papers  were  used  in  the  cam- 


loqan  a>  Approntico  Bey 


paign,  which  though  “highly  imortho- 
dox”  in  its  manner  of  presentation, 


Johnsen,  who  began  his  career  as  proved  to  be  “a  honey  of  a  job.” 


an  apprentice  boy  in  the  composing  The  author  not  only  takes  accoimt 


room  of  the  Kansas  City  Post  before  ef  the  press  campaign  to  combat  the 
it  was  acquired  by  Walter  S.  Dickey’s  Patman  bill  but  goes  into  a  history  of 


Journal,  has  been  news  editor  for  Ae  the  organization  of  the  Great  Atlantic 
last  few  years  and  executive  editor  and  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  a  billion  dollar 
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Jan.  5-6-7  —  News  Photogra¬ 
phy  Conference,  Washington  & 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

Jan.  6  —  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington,  annual 
meeting,  Washington  Athletic 
Club,  Seattle. 

Jan.  6-7 — Interstate  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Dupont  Hotel,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Jan.  6-7  —  Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  mid-winter  convention, 
Montgomery. 

Jan.  9  —  Massachusetts  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Jan.  9-10 — ^Regional  Meeting 
of  Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-11 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Rochester  Hotel, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  13-14  —  PNPA,  annual 
convention,  Penn-Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisbimg,  Pa. 

Jan.  14-15— Mississippi  Press 
Assn.,  Midwinter  meeting, 
Greenville,  Miss. 

Jan.  16-20  —  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  England  As¬ 
sociation  of  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers,  meeting,  Boston,  Mass. 


News-Times  Ends 
85- Year  Career 
In  South  Bend 


since  September.  enterprise  m  which  every  share  ot  vot-  p»r/^  HorfririrT  iti  Tril'l 

Following  his  graduation  from  grade  ing  stock  is  held  in  a  family  trust.  *  4  iieuiiny  IXI  IXll  1 

school  Johnsen  went  to  work  in  the  It  is  an  interesting  story  of  New  Eng-  PfeSS  SorviCG  COSG 


enterprise  in  which  every  share  of  vot- 


book  department  of  a  department  land  shrew(teess  and  enterprise  vdA  ^  28-Hearings  for  tak- 

store.  It  w^  m  that  job  that  John^n  well  sketch^  word  portraits  of  Ae  testii^ony,  before  Trial  Examiner 
began  an  education  of  reading,  delv-  founders  and  the  present  heads  of  the  jy^^d  E.  Reardon,  were  begun  here 
ing  chiefiy  into  histories  of  countries  firm.  ,  ^  comnlaint  of  Federal 


-...A  A*.,.  Edward  E.  Reardon,  were  begun  here 

today  on  the  complaint  of  Federal 
men.  "  Trade  Commission  versus  Berkeley 

MOWRFR  Tn  ROMF  Studios,  International  Press  Service, 

own  children  Johnsen  aided  in  their  MOWHEH  TO  HOMt  The  Commission  alleges  the  respond- 

night  work,  thereby  further  schooling  Richard  Mowrer,  27,  son  of  Paul  gnt  was  encased  in  unfairlv  drawing 

himself.  He  also  made  a  study  of  Scott  Mowrer,  editor  of  the  Chicago  trad^  from  competit^  in  ttiat  Se 
other  newspapers  and  kept  up  with  Daily  News,  left  Paris  recently  for  of  the  corporatTon  leavS  the 

mechanical  and  editorial  develop-  Rome  to  become  Chicago  Daily  News  impression  that  members  of  the  public 
t.-  1  u  correspondent  there.  The  post  had  ^ere  contacted  and  that  photographs 

Through  his  long  service  on  the  been  vacant  since  the  expulsion  last  vvere  to  be  used  by  a  news  service, 
newspaper,  Johnsen  has  held  virtually  month,  by  the  Italian  government,  of  when  in  fact  the  business  was  mainlv 
every  executive  position  in  the  news  Frank  Smothers,  the  Daily  News’  that  of  comm’ercL  photography 
department.  Last  spring  and  summer  Rome  correspondent  for  the  past  14  During  today’s  testimony  it  devel- 
he  directed  the  Journal’s  ^mpaign  months.  For  the  past  two  years  ^ped  that  the  respondent  conducts  lit- 
against  vandalism  which  effectively  Mowrer  has  covered  the  Spanish  war  interstate  business,  but  that  repre- 
stopped  window  breaking,  btmbings  for  the  Daily  News.  sentatives.  had.  at  times,  onerated  in 


and  other  violence  in  Kansas  City. 


sentatives,  had,  at  times,  operated  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Maine.  It  was  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  respondent  does  maintain 
a  file  of  photographs  available  to 
newspapers  at  a  fee.  The  studio  al- 


LAMBERT  IN  NEW  POST  SHOPPING  NEWS  SUIT  a  file  of  photographs  available  to 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  26-John  T.  Receivership  for  the  Toledo  Shop-  newspapers  at  a  fee.  The  studio  al- 
Lambert,  nationally  known  newspa-  News  was  asked  m  Common  leg^ly  solicited  busmess  from  in- 

oerman  and  former  publisher  of  the  Toledo  last  week  by  dividuals  under  false  pretenses. 

Washinoton  Times  has  affiliated  with  Toledo,  who  alleges  he  A.  P.  Photo  Service,  International 

tlie  management  of  the  Suffolk  Downs  has  invested  $1,515  in  the  concern.  News  Pho^,  Intentional  Press  Ser- 
race  track  at  Boston.  He  also  will  ^^ich  has  publish^  six  i^ues.  He  vice,  and  Boston  Better  Business  Bu- 
bemme  a  director  of  the  Ea.stern  Rac-  ^^ys  Outstanding  debts  are  $4,808.  De-  reau  were  among  organizations  who 


become  a  director  of  the  Eastern  Rac¬ 


ing  Association.  Lambert  formerly  fendants  named  are  H.  Elwood  Pea 
was  head  of  the  Univemal  Service  in  h^y  and  James  Courtney.  Dissolutioi 
the  capital  and  president  of  the  White  *he  partnership  also  is  asked. 
House  Correspondents  Association.  He 


body  and  James  Courtney.  Dissolution  which  was  adjourned  today  to  be  re- 
of  the  partnership  also  is  asked.  convened  on  five  days’  notice. 


returned  to  Boston  in  1937  to  become 
associate  publisher  of  the  Boston 
American,  from  which  post  he  re¬ 
cently  resigned. 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHUGHTS 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


WINNIPEG  PROMOTIONS 

Executive  changes  in  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune  were  announced  Dec.  22,  by 
W.  McCurdy,  vice-president  and  man¬ 
aging  director.  Arthur  W.  Moscarella. 
for  18  years  director  of  advertising, 
has  been  promoted  to  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  will  be  succeeded  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  by  I.  H.  MacDonald, 
for  some  years  in  ^arge  of  Montreal 
advertising  offices  of  the  Southam 
newspapers.  Arthur  H.  Allardyce,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
Tribune,  will  go  to  Montreal  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  MacDonald. 
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Suspension  Affects  150 
Employes  .  .  .  Merged 
P.M.  Paper  Since  1913 


The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News-Timtt 
Tuesday,  Dec.  27,  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  after  85  years  of  continuous 
publication.  The  South  Bend  Tribuv 
is  now  the  only  daily  in  this  city  of 
approximately  106,000  inhabitants. 

The  News-Times  had  its  start  in 
the  St.  Joseph  County  Forum  estab¬ 
lished  by  Ariel  Euclid  Drapier  in 
1853.  The  present  publication  was 
formed  by  the  merger  of  the  News 
and  the  Times  in  1913.  Both  morning 
and  evening  editions  were  published 
until  1932,  since  which  time  three 
afternoon  editions  have  been  printed 
daily. 

150  Employes  Affected 

Joseph  M.  Stephenson  took  over  the 
posts  of  editor  and  publisher  21  years 
ago  and  continued  the  management  of 
the  newspaper  until  the  present  time, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years,  1932 
and  1933,  when  Fred  N.  Millis  was 
publisher.  The  paper  has  been  in¬ 
dependently  Democratic  in  policy  dur¬ 
ing  its  entire  existence. 

Mr.  Stephenson  said  the  paper  had 
been  operated  at  a  loss  since  1931 
The  liquidation  of  the  firm  affects  ISO 
employes.  Mr.  Stephenson  promised 
employes  to  make  an  effort  to  aid  as 
many  employes  as  possible  to  obtain 
employment  with  other  firms.  Several 
were  promised  jobs  with  the  Tribune 
while  other  editorial  employes  were 
placed  in  Chicago  and  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Stephenson  said  nothing  was 
sold  to  the  Tribune  except  paper  and 
metal  on  hand.  “My  plans,”  he  added, 
“are  to  liquidate  the  newspaper  and 
then  go  back  into  the  Conservative  Life 
Insurance  Company  where  I  am  pres¬ 
ident  and  treasurer.  Mortimer  P 
Reed,  general  manager  of  the  News- 
Times,  is  secretary  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany.” 

In  a  signed  page  one  editorial  the 
publisher  said  “the  1938  volume  of 
business  was  less  than  half  that  of  ten 
years  ago.”  He  pointed  out  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  or  three  years  mergers 
and  suspensions  have  converted  almost 
every  city  of  this  size  and  below  in  the 
nation  into  “one  paper  towns.” 


sent  representatives  to  the  hearing 


N.  Y.  STATE  MEETING 

Annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  will  be 
held  Jan.  10-11  in  Rochester,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Rochester  Hotel 
Business  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  Rochester  Ath- 
anaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute,  home 
of  the  association  printing  school.  A. 
V.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Specif 
Committee  of  Insurance  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  scheduled  to  address  the  meef* 
ing  on  the  Lloyds’  insurance  pla’' 
being  made  available  through  the 
ANPA.  Elisha  Hanson,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  counsel,  also  will  speak. 


NAMES  NEW  EDITORS 

The  Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free 
Press  this  week  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Main  J.  Reach  as  editor, 
Wilhelmina  Weichel  as  society  editor, 
and  Frank  Lowe,  as  city  editor  of 
that  publication.  Mr.  Reach  had  be«> 
acting  as  editor  for  the  last  two 
months.  Miss  Weichel  was  former 
society  editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa-) 
Tribune,  and  Mr.  Lowe  was  formerly 
with  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  GazetU 
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U.  S.  Newspapers  Complete 
Busy  and  Exciting  Year 

Concentration  on  European  News  in  1938  .  .  . 
Newspaper  Names  Plentiful  in  Obit  Column  . . . 
Ad  Efforts,  Circulation  Rate  Rises  Are  Highlights 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


Robert  McLean 


Robert  S.  Mann,  46,  associate  editor  Walter  Lippmann,  special  writer  for  Washington  made  an  important  rul- 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  died  May  1;  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  John  £qj.  newspapers.  Its  decision  was 
Paul  Y.  Anderson,  45,  Washington  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of  the  Rich-  that  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-  mond  (Va.)  News-Leader  and  pres-  advertising  space  may  be  taxed  by  a 

Times,  Dec.  6;  and  Sir  Charles  ident  of  the  College  of  William  and  state  despite  the  fact  that  some  of 

Higham,  62,  prominent  English  adver-  Mary;  and  Ellery  Sedgwick,  editor  of  the  sales  and  a  part  of  the  circula- 
tising  expert,  Dec.  24.  Atlantic  Monthly,  to  administer  the  tion  are  interstate  in  character. 

The  death  of  Robert  Scripps  was  in  fellowships  which  were  founded  spe-  April,  President  Roosevelt  in  an 

striking  parallel  to  that  of  his  father,  cifically  “to  promote  and  elevate  ^e  unprecedented  action  allowed  syn- 

Edward  Wyllis  Scripps,  who  died  standards  of  journalism  in  the  U.  S.  dication  of  parts  of  his  five-volume 

aboard  his  yacht  in  March,  1926.  in  O*’  March  28,  nine  newspapermen  jjjg  public  papers  and  per- 

the  harbor  of  Monrovia,  Liberia.  Fol-  were  awarded  the  first  Nieman  fel-  sonal  notes.  The  United  Feature  Syn- 
lowing  R.  P.  Scripps’  death,  control  lowships.  The  four  reporters  and  five  dicate’s  releases  revealed  transcripts 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  editorial  writers,  who  wwe  chosen  of  President’s  newspaper  confer- 
was  vested  in  three  trustees:  Roy  W.  irom  312  candidates  and  who  entered  ences  and  disclosed  that  important 
Howard,  William  W.  Hawkins,  and  Harvard  in  September,  were:  Edwin  information  was  given  “off  the  record” 
Georee  B  Parker  Hahey,  36,  reporter,  Chicago  Daily  and  the  trusts  were  not  violated, 

u,  tx  Will  j  •  A  At  News;  Frank  S.  Hopkins,  30,  reporter, 

Writer  Killed  in  Action  Baltimore  Sun;  Wesley  Fuller,  25,  re-  *  *  u 

A  list  of  prominent  persons  who  porter,  Boston  Herald;  Louis  M.  Lyons,  March  26,  the  fu^t  move  in  the 
passed  on  during  the  year  should  in-  40  reporter,  Boston  Globe;  Hilary  reorganization  of  the  Hearst  News- 
clude  Ed.  J.  Neil.  Jr.,  37,  Associated  Herbert  Lyons,  Jr.,  29,  chief  editorial  general  management  was  the 

Press  correspondent,  who  was  killed  writer  Mobile  fAla  )  Press  Reaister-  ^*PPOintment  of  Clarence  J.  Shearn, 
with  two  oth^  American  writers  Dec.  JsWn  Zub^r  34  chTef  eSrili  associate  of  William  Randolph 

31,  1937,  in  Spain  when  a  sheU  hit  iJrUer?  B^r:gham  (Ala.)  News;  Hearst,  and  former  New  York  Su- 
their  car.  Others  were:  John  B.  Irving  Dilliard,  33,  editorial  writer,  Court  justice  as  voting  trustee 

Gruelle,  57,  cartoonist,  creator  of  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  John  McLane  of  Mr.  Hearst  s  stwk  in  tl^  pro^rties 
“Brutas”  in  the  Neui  York  Herald  Tn-  clark,  27,  editorial  writer,  Washington  ^ 

liune,  Jan.  9;  Clarence  Eyster,  55,  Posf  Edwin  J.  Paxton,  Jr.  25,  asso-  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
chairman  of  the  board  and  circulation  giafg  editor,  Paducah  (Ky.)  ’  Sun-  appointed  by  Mr.  Hearst  to  oi»r- 
manager  of  the  Peoria  (III.)  Gazette,  Democrat.  properties,  said  the  new  policy 

secretary-treasurer  of  the  Interna-  *  1  1  a  •  n  1  j  facilitate  handling  of  his  estate, 

tional  Circulation  Managers  Associa-  a  or  •»  gain  *  Mr.  Hearst  was  75  in  April.  A  formal 

tion  since  1919,  Feb.  12;  Cornelius  F.  Early  in  January,  the  House  Ways  statement  said,  “Mr.  Hearst  has  de- 

Kelly,  64,  president  of  Kelly-Smith  “od  Means  Committee  again  aroused  cided  to  place  on  a  more  permanent 

Co.,  special  representatives,  April  16;  business  men  and  news-  basis  a  comprehensive  plan  of  man- 

W.  C.  Fairbanks,  60,  publisher  of  the  paper  publishers  by  publishing  the  agement  for  all  his  varied  enter- 
Indianapolis  News,  July  27;  Dr.  salaries  in  excess  of  $15,000  paid  in  prises— newspapers,  magazines,  art  ob- 
Charles  Herty,  70,  newsprint  expert,  1936.  Missing  for  the  first  time  was  jects,  mmes,  ranches  and  leal  estate.” 
July  27;  Charles  ’  P.  Howard,  pres-  William  Randolph  Hearst  The  last  week  in  July,  Joseph  V. 

ident  of  the  International  Typograph-  who  had  been  reported  as  earning  Connolly  was  made  general  manager 
ical  Union  for  12  years,  July  21.  $500,000  in  1935.  of  Hearst  Newspapers.  He  retained 

Dietrick  Lamade  79  nublUher  of  the  Samuel  Shere,  of  the  International  his  positiens  as  president  of  King  Fea- 

News  Photos  N.Y.  staff,  in  February  tures  Syndicate,  International  News 
Seear  43  creator  of  “PoiUve”  for  King  annual  Service  and  International  News 

Feftu^-es’Synicate,  Oct  13;  Victor  F  Ed^or  &  ^blisher  news  ^cture  con-  Photos,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
i:q  xj  JL*  With  his  .shot  of  the  Hindenburg  Hearst  Radio. 

Watson,  58  veteran  Heai^t  editor  ^  1937  ^hat  same  week  an  Sola  of  Haar.t  Radio 

Nov.  3;  Rodney  Dutcher,  37,  chief  of  tp  p  n  1  j  ^  tt  o  —  «  naaio 

the  NEA  Washington  bureau,  Nov.  18;  -i  ‘  revea  u_  ^  a  ’  -i  During  the  year  the  Hearst  inter- 

Samuel  P.  WestoJ  75,  newspaper  plani  daily  newspapers  si^nd  about  8  mil-  gsts  under  Mr.  Connolly  were  dispos- 
expert,  Nov.  23;  Jacob  Omansky,  44,  dollars  a  year  to  ^v^.he  news  mg  of  the  majority  of  Hearst  radio 

general  manager  of  the  J.  David  Stem  P»ctur^.  Aboiit  1  440,000  pictures  stations.  Six  of  the  10  stations  were 

newspapers,  Dec.  11;  and  Harvey  D.  are  printed  one-half  of  which  are  sold  during  the  year.  Those  retained 
BurrUl,  70,  editor  of  Syracuse  (N  Y.)  are:  KYA,  San  Francisco;  WCAE, 

Journal  and  Sunday  American,  Dec  »;^>-aased  Pitteburgh;  WBAL,  Baltimore;  and 

24  cibout  40%  since  1931,  it  was  found.  KISN,  Milwaukee.  Stations  .sold 

Ml.,  r  A  u  J  A  ..  drive  by  publishers  and  others  were:  KEHE,  Los  Angeles;  KNOW 

Nine  Get  Harvard  Award*  to  rebuild  confidence  in  newspaper  Austin,  Tex.;  WACO,  Waco  Tex  • 

The  Ktablishment  of  15  newspaper  advertising  got  under  way  Feb.  19  KTSA,  San  Antonio-  WINS  Ne-vJ 

fellowships  at  Harvard  by  a  $1,000,000  with  release  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  York;  and  KOMA  Oklahoma  City 

Using,  ANPA  of  its  prospectus,  “The  Early  in  March,’  it  was  announced 
Wahl  Nieman,  widow  of  the  founder  Road  Ahead  for  Newspapers,”  which  that  Mr.  Hearst’s  $15,000  000  art  col- 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  were  an-  revealed  new  fields  and  new  uses  for  lection  would  be  sold  at  ’auction  The 
nounced  and  approved  by  the  Uni-  newspaper  advertising.  Early  in  Feb-  first  sale  was  in  New  York  Nov  30 
versity  Jan.  10.  President  James  B.  ruary  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub-  In  April,  the  first  Hearst  property 
Conant  named  a  committee  including  lishers  Association  had  reyealed  that  (Continued  on  vaae  32) 
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Chicago  Guild  i 
Strike  Enters  ^ 
Fifth  Week  1 

c 

Nearly  All  Departments 
Operating  Full  Strength  J 
on  Hearst  Newspapers  , 

Chicago,  Dec.  29 — With  the  Hearst  ‘ 
management  reporting  that  “practi-  ' 
cally  all”  departments  are  now  operat¬ 
ing  at  full  strength  and  all  branch  ^ 
circulation  stations  opened  once  more,  * 
the  strike  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  < 
Guild  against  the  Hearst  Herald  & 
Examiner  and  American  here  has  | 
reached  the  end  of  the  fourth  week 
with  chances  for  an  early  settlement  ] 
apparently  very  remote. 

Both  the  Herald  &  Examiner  and  j 
American  have  appeared  every  day  ^ 
with  regular  editions  since  the  strike  j 
was  called  Dec.  5.  Guild  leaders  have 
sought  to  attack  the  circulatim  and 
advertising  of  both  papers  and  they 
claim  that  inroads  have  been  made 
into  each. 

Jurisdictional  Dispute  Denied 

Don  Stevens,  executive  secretary  of 
the  local  guild,  in  a  statement  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  attacked  allega¬ 
tions  that  the  strike  is  a  jurisdictional 
dispute  between  CIO  and  AFL  fac¬ 
tions  by  presenting  a  letter  from 
Ralph  C.  Fisher,  president  of  Chicago 
Typographical  Union  No.  16,  to  George 
E.  Axtelle,  a  member  of  the  Guild’s 
Citizens’  Committee  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  an  AFL  affiliate,  in  which 
Fisher  stated  that  “No.  16  has  no 
dispute  with  any  organization.” 

A  plea  for  unity  of  labor  was  voiced 
by  Heywood  Broun,  ANG  president, 
at  a  mass  meeting  here  Dec.  23  in 
connection  with  the  strike.  Broun 
appeared  in  the  picket  line  before 
the  Hearst  plant  earlier  in  the 
day. 

Guild  Answers  Printers 

The  guild  late  last  week  issued  a 
statement  in  reply  to  the  Chicago 
printing  trades  unions  which  withdrew 
their  pickets  from  State  street  in  the 
latter’s  campaign  to  have  the  Down¬ 
town  Shopping  News  printed  in  a 
union  shop. 

The  guild  stated  in  part: 

“The  guild  independently  picketed 
and  will  continue  to  picket  these  and 
other  stores  which  continue  to  use 
the  Hearst  papers  as  an  advertising 
medium  during  its  strike.  It  is  only 
a  coincidence  that  the  several  stores 
the  Guild  picketed  included  the  two 
stores  the  council  has  branded  as 
unfair.” 

NLRB  Cites  N.  Y.  Times 

THE  NLRB  announced  in  Washington 
Dec.  27  issuance  of  a  complaint 
against  the  New  York  Times  on 
charges  filed  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York,  alleging  violations  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
The  complaint  holds  the  dismissal  of 
two  employes  last  year  and  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  two  others  to  “inferior”  positions 
this  year  were  “motivated”  by  the 
fact  that  they  joined  the  Newspaper 
Office  Guild  of  New  York  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York.  It 
also  charges  the  dismissals  and  trans¬ 
fers  are  interference,  restraint  and 
coercion  of  employes  under  the  terms 
of  the  act. 

Publisher  Fetes  Strikers 
THE  FACT  that  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Times-Leader  has  been  tied 
up  for  12  weeks  by  a  strike  called 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
chapter  did  not  prevent  all  guildsmen 
from  attending  the  annual  Christmas 
party  given  last  week  by  Col.  E.  G. 


Smith,  publisher  of  the  newspaper. 
Guildsmen  turned  out  with  all  other 
employes,  including  those  affiliated 
with  the  American  Office  Workers’ 
Union,  rival  of  the  guild  in  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  strike.  “No  strike  talk”  was  the 
order  of  the  evening. 

Meanwhile  the  NLRB  has  delayed 
until  Jan.  12  a  hearing  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  guild  or  the  office 
workers’  group  has  the  right  to  serve 
as  the  bargaining  agency  for  non- 
mechcUiical  workers  on  the  three 
Wilkes-Barre  dailies.  The  Sunday 
Independent  is  still  idle  even  though 
its  publisher  signed  a  contract  with 
the  guild  three  weeks  ago. 

■ 

More  Christmas 
Bonuses  Announced 

Four  newspapers  and  one  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  this  week  reported  that 
their  employes  had  received  Christ¬ 
mas  bonuses. 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Dispatch,  and  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star  gave  their  employes  a 
week’s  salary.  Eugene  Lorton,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tulsa  World,  presented 
each  of  his  employes  with  insurance 
policies  ranging  from  $500  to  $1,000, 
according  to  years  of  service,  as  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  son,  Robert  Eugene 
Lorton,  who  died  Nov.  30.  Premiums 
will  be  paid  annually  by  the  paper 
on  policies  of  those  who  remain  with 
the  daily. 

Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  presented  each  employe  who 
had  been  in  the  organization  for  at 
least  a  year  with  a  week’s  salary. 

■ 

Morris  Named  Foreign 
News  Editor  by  U.P. 

Appointment  of  Joe  Alex  Morris  as 
foreign  news  editor  of  the  United 
Press  was  announced  Dec.  30.  The 
appointment  cre¬ 
ates  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  in  New  York 
for  the  purpose 
of  co-ordinating 
the  work  of  the 
regular  U.P. 
cable  staffs, head¬ 
ed  by  Louis  F. 

Keemle,  day 
cables  editor, 
and  Charles  M. 

McCann  and  Ev¬ 
erett  R.  Holies, 
who  are  in  charge  Joe  Ale*  Morris 
of  the  overnight 

and  night  cable  desks  respectively. 

Morris  has  been  with  the  U  P  news 
department  for  11  years.  He  has  been 
night  cable  editor,  New  York  day  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  Washington  news  edi¬ 
tor,  and  chief  of  the  Senate  staff. 


5-CENT  RATE  POPULAR 

In  the  Dec.  22  issue  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  bulletin  it 
was  announced  that  91  dailies  of  the 
association  are  now  charging  five 
cents  per  copy. 

■ 

Shoe  Company 
Turns  To 
Newspaper  Ads 

Co-operative  Retail  Cam¬ 
paign  Success  Brought 
Budget  Change 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  28  —  The 
General  Shoe  Corporation  will  begin 
newspaper  advertising  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  in  1939,  Maxey 
Jarman,  president,  announced  here 
today. 

“We  were  so  well  pleased  with  the 
response  to  a  co-operative  newspaper 
advertising  arrangement  with  the 
stores  handling  our  product  the  latter 
part  of  this  past  year,”  Jarman  said 
"that  we’ve  decided  to  include  direct 
company  newspaper  advertising  in  our 
budget  for  the  first  time  in  1939.” 

Out  of  a  total  annual  outlay  of  $300,- 
000  for  advertising,  the  shoe  company 
president  said  that  $35,000  had  been 
set  aside  for  a  “test  campaign”  in  six 
key  cities  during  the  first  two  quarters 
of  the  year  now  beginning. 

Effect  Good  Result! 

If  the  results  are  up  to  expectation 
he  admitted,  the  considerably  larger 
portion  of  the  firm’s  business  will  go 
to  papers  in  the  future.  Most  of  the 
firm’s  advertising  in  the  past  has  been 
in  magazines  and  display  boards. 

The  co-operative  arrangement  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  half  of  1938  was  utilized 
by  more  than  300  stores  selling  Jar¬ 
man  shoes  in  newspapers  in  almost  as 
many  cities  of  the  U.  S.,  Jarman  said. 
Buying  response  was  excellent,  he 
declared. 

The  General  Shoe  Corporation  with 
some  offices  at  Nashville  manufac¬ 
tures  Jarman  shoes  for  men,  women 
and  children  in  eight  plants  through¬ 
out  Tennessee,  Creorgia  and  Kentucky. 

November  and  December  showed  a 
45%  business  gain  over  correspond¬ 
ing  months  of  1937,  Mr.  Jarman  de¬ 
clared. 

■ 

NO  CRIME  NEWS  XMAS 

For  the  tenth  consecutive  year  the 
Poplar  Bluff  (Mo.)  American-Demo- 
crat  banned  crime  news  from  its  first 
page  Christmas  Eve. 


Texas  Daily 
Being  Printed 
In  Offset 

Monahans  Express.  Tabloid, 
Runs  6  to  12  Pages  . .  .  Copy 
Set  on  Verityper 

James  R.  Fitzgibbon,  who  at  30  is 
publisher  of  the  Monahans  (Tex) 
Express,  believed  to  be  the  first  daily 
newspaper  published  in  the  United 

I -  MONtHANS  K\l*KI-:s> 

HOLIDAY  DEATH 
TOLL  NEARS  600 

«•  AIMIVF,  IN  LlBIKMik 


N.  r.  NEWS  WINS  PUZZLE  CONTEST  SUIT  APPEAL 

THE  New  York  Daily  News,  Dec.  24,  won  its  appeal  in  a  suit  brought  against 
it  by  a  participant  of  one  of  its  contests  who  sought  to  recover  a  $10,000 
first  prize,  when  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  up¬ 
held  a  decision  of  the  lower  court  which  dismissed  the  complaint  during  trial. 
The  plaintiff,  Elsie  Ashwood,  had  brought  suit  claiming  that  in  a  crossword 
puzzle  contest  conducted  by  the  News  she  had  correctly  completed  all  the 
puzzles  and  therefor  was  entitled  to  first  prize.  On  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court 
in  June,  1938,  Justice  Kenneth  O’Brien  ruled  that  the  decisions  of  the  judges 
of  the  contest  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  words  chosen  and  upon  all  other 
questions  was  “final  and  absolute”  and  that  no  contestant  could  dispute  their 
rulings  unless  prepared  to  prove  dishonesty  or  malice  on  their  part.  The 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  upheld  the  correctness  of  the 
ruling. 

L.  A.  STOCK  EXCHANGE  TO  ADVERTISE 

LOS  ANGELES,  Dec.  28 — An  educational  advertising  campaign  in  a  group 
of  California  and  eastern  publications  will  be  launched  after  the  first  of 
the  year  by  the  Los  Angeles  Stock  Exchange.  Coinciding  with  the  exchange’s 
40th  anniversary  year,  the  campaign  will  explain  to  the  public  the  functions 
of  a  stock  exchange  and  the  part  it  plays  in  developing  its  community.  The 
campaign  is  being  planned  and  placed  by  the  Elwood  J.  Robinson  Advertising 
Agency,  Los  Angeles. 


Front  page  of  offset  daily. 

States  on  an  offset  press,  this  week 
furnished  Editor  &  ^blisher  details 
of  the  new  venture. 

The  press  being  used  to  print  the 
tabloid-size  daily  is  an  automatic 
sheet-fed  Webendorfer  17  x  22  job 
type,  geared  to  5,800  impressions  an 
hour.  A  folding  machine  is  employed 
and  newspaper  boys  collate  the  pages. 
One  edition  is  printed,  and  the  daily- 
issue  ranges  between  6  and  12  pages, 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon  said.  Net  paid  is  800 
copies  at  60  cents  a  month. 

“A  12-page  paper  calls  for  local 
news  sports  pages,  2  and  11,  at  1  pm.: 
national,  spot,  local  and  pictorial 
pages,  1  and  12,  at  3  p.m.,”  he  said. 
“All  other  pages  are  laid  out  and 
pasted  up  the  night  preceding  publi¬ 
cation,  except  for  the  space  left  for 
ordered  ad  copy.  The  papers  are  on 
the  street  at  4:30  p.m. 

“We  believe  that  method  is  quite 
practical  for  regular  production,”  said 
the  publisher.  “The  principal  difficulty 
is  securing  competent  help.  Litho- 
grafffiic  pressmen  and  cameramen 
know  little  about  newspaper  values. 

“The  paper  is  being  produced  with¬ 
out  anyone  on  the  staff  other  than 
myself,  who  has  had  previous  news¬ 
paper  experience.  However,  I  believe 
the  appearance  of  the  pai>er  compares 
favorably  with  any  small  daily  in  the 
United  States. 

“The  total  costs  are  slightly  less 
than  letter  press  due  to  our  lower 
labor  cost.  Composition  is  being  ac¬ 
complished  by  use  of  a  specially  built 
two-inch  justifying  Verityper  and 
proofs  of  hand-set  heads. 

“I  have  watched  the  process  for 
three  years  and  I  spent  one  month  in 
Chicago  learning  the  mechanics,  and 
figuring  costs.” 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  has  worked  as  a 
newsboy  on  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  in  the  classified  office,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner,  as  sports 
writer.  Calumet  Index,  a  weekly,  state 
news  editor  of  the  defunct  Davenport 
Tri-City  Star,  and  as  display  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Miami  Herald.  He 
attended  Central  College,  Chicago. 
Northwestern  night  school  and  the 
junior  division,  William  and  Mary. 
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Four  Essentials  for  Selling 
More  National  in  1939 


An  Examination  of  Rate  Differentials,  Retail 
Space,  National  Advertisers,  Their 
Agents  and  Circulation 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


IN  ONE  OF  George  Ade’s  first  collec- 
lections  of  Stories  —  “Fables  in 
Slang" — may  be  found  the  story  of 
the  amateur  barber-prize  fighter.  He 
lived  in  a  small  town  in  northern 
Michigan;  he  read  the  Police  Gazette 
each  week.  He  took  boxing  lessons  by 
mail.  One  of  the  local  boys  acted  as 
his  manager.  A  traveling,  small-time 
fight  promoter  drifted  into  town  one 
day  with  a  middleweight  who  looked 
as  though  he  was  headed  for  Arizona. 
A  match  was  promoted  and  one  bright 
morning  in  June  the  local  townspeople 
gathered  around  an  improvised  ring. 
In  one  corner  sat  the  barber  with  his 
purple  trunks  and  his  manager.  In 
the  other  corner  the  “slap  happy” 
itinerant  fighter  sat  with  his  manager 
"Did  I  Win?" 

The  referee  called  the  boys  to  the 
center  of  the  ring,  gave  them  their 
instructions,  the  time-keeper  rang 
the  bell,  the  fighters  advanced  to  the 
center  of  the  ring.  The  itinerant 
fighter  looked  at  the  barber’s  feet. 
The  barber,  nonplussed,  glanced  at 
his  own  feet.  He  was  hit  once.  Seven 
minutes  later,  when  he  opened  his 
eyes,  he  looked  up  at  his  manager 
and  said,  “Did  I  win?”  His  manager 
said.  “Well,  hardly.  Someone  turned 
off  the  sunshine.” 

The  wabbly  total  advertising  line, 
when  traced  from  October,  1929,  down 
to  January  1,  1939,  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  advertisers — both  local 
and  national — have  turned  off  at  least 
part  of  the  sunshine  enjoyed  by  all 
sellers  of  advertising  space,  time,  or 
printed  material.  The  lush,  easy¬ 
going.  entertainment  selling  years 
from  1920  to  1930  have  probably 
ptassed.  and  will  not  be  seen  soon  by 


the  present  generation  of  advertising 
p)eople  unless  the  advertising  frater¬ 
nity  introduces  into  its  daily  work 
some  of  the  techniques  used  by  chem¬ 
ists,  inventors,  engineers,  scientists, 
and  others  who  do  not  rely  so  much 
cn  enthusiasm  and  conference  ideas. 

To  say  that  some  newspap)er  pub¬ 
lishers,  local  advertisers,  advertising 
agencies  and  national  representatives 
have  not  already  started  to  revamp 
their  own  thinking  and  plans  would 
be  absurd,  because  anyone  who  is  in 
circulation  and  who  is  at  all  inquisi¬ 
tive,  will  soon  find  that  constructive 
thinking  is  going  on  and  formulae 
are  being  develop)ed  that  fit  our  pres¬ 
ent  economy  and  the  great  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  distribution 
channels. 

Early  Testing  Methods 

While  many  advertising  agents  and 
some  few  manufacturers  have,  for 
years,  sp>ent  fixed  sums  each  year  for 
testing  copy  and  merchandising  plans, 
and  while  many  individual  agency  of¬ 
ficials  and  manufacturers  have  worth¬ 
while  records  that  they  can  depend 
on,  few  have  ever  approached  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work  done  by 
the  late  Claude  Hopkins,  who  is 
known  to  most  of  us  as  the  father  of 
“reason  why”  advertising  copy. 

Hopkins  worked  on  a  very  simple 
theory — place  merchandise  in  stores 
where  people  can  see  it  easily — then 
run  advertisements  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  invite  consumers  to  come 
in  and  take  home  a  full-size  package. 
The  only  requirement  was  that  the 
consumer  sign  his  name  on  a  coupwn 
and  present  it  to  the  drug  store  or 
grocery  store  or  whatever  type  of 
cutlet  was  used. 


The  advertiser  paid  the  dealer  who  < 
distributed  the  full-size  samples  the 
full  retail  price  for  each  unit  given 
out,  so  that  the  retailer  had  his  nor¬ 
mal  profit  on  the  transaction.  Hopkins 
then  continued  to  write  stories  about 
the  product  for  several  months.  Those 
v;ho  liked  the  product  returned  to  the 
store  and  bought  a  package.  Those 
who  did  not,  used  their  sample  and 
were  considered  prosp>ects  for  later 
sampling  or  advertising. 

There  are  probably  1,001  ways  to 
sample  a  product.  Up  to  date,  noth¬ 
ing  has  ever  been  devised  that  works 
so  quickly  and  that  is  so  simple  to 
opjerate.  "^e  only  catch  in  this  method 
of  getting  distribution  and  building  a 
business,  is  that  the  manufacturer 
must  have  a  war  chest  on  which  he 
can  draw  because  he  has  no  revenue 
until  he  has  customers.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  manufacturer  knows  how  much 
each  customer  costs  and  he  knows 
what  p>ercentage  repjeat,  he  may  go 
to  any  bank  and  borrow  all  the  money 
he  wants,  to  build  a  business. 

An  Analysis  of  Rate  Differentials 

During  the  p>ast  few  years  manu¬ 
facturers  and  their  agents  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  cut  down  the  time  element 
in  winning  new  customers.  Con¬ 
stantly  they  are  looking  for  short¬ 
cuts,  and  the  outdoor  p>eople,  the  radio 
pKJople,  the  direct  mail  p)eople  and 
lithographers  have  profited  greatly  by 
the  lethargy  of  most  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  Of  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  because  their  sales  records  are 
available  every  month,  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  local  and  national 
sale  of  newspaper  advertising. 

It  is  our  belief  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  should  frankly  and  honestly 


examine  the  subjects  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  national  advertisers,  agencies 
and  circulation,  because  each  of  them 
i.-;  an  important  link  in  developing  a 
plan  or  plans  for  the  sale  of  more  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  newspapers. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  elab¬ 
orate  studies  made  by  the  AAAA  re¬ 
garding  rate  differentials.  All  of  us 
know  that  millions  of  lines  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  have  been  diverted 
to  other  media  or,  where  the  news¬ 
paper  has  retained  the  advertising  of 
a  product,  it  has  come  through  a  local 
distributor  or  a  local  retailer.  True, 
this  type  of  “bootlegging”  has  been 
reduced  to  the  minimum  but  in  curing 
the  ailment,  millions  of  dollars  that 
should  come  to  newspai>ers  have  been 
diverted  to  other  media. 


Rate  Differentials  Studied 

Rate  differential  studies  have  been 
made  by  other  organizations,  such  as 
Media  Records.  Advertisers  who  sell 
large  units,  such  as  refrigerators, 
vacuum  cleaners,  gas,  oil,  cars,  etc., 
have  made  their  own  individual 
studies.  Differentials  run  from  10% 
to  as  high  as  50%.  Less  than  three 
years  ago  we  saw  a  rate  card  where 
the  differential  was  almost  100%,  and 
in  spite  of  this  differential,  the  paper 
with  this  high  rate  outsold  his  com¬ 
petitor  2  to  1  in  the  national  field,  but 
today  the  competitor  is  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  strong  paper  bought  the 
v/eak  paper.  Now  we  have  another 
one-paper  town. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  this  problem  with 
manufacturers  and  retailers  and,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  we  were  permitted 
to  watch  on  the  sidelines,  a  newspaper 
campaign  operating  in  82  towns  and 
cities  in  5  states.  All  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  placed  by  this  manufacturer  goes 
at  the  national  rate.  His  retailers  pay 
half  of  the  advertising  costs.  They 
send  him  once  a  month  a  check  for 
their  proportion. 

Plan  Bated  on  Research 

This  is  the  first  time  in  19  years  that 
this  manufacturer  has  operated  on 
this  basis.  The  plan  he  submitted  to 
his  dealers  for  increasing  their  busi¬ 
ness,  was  based  on  careful  research 
in  a  large  retail  store  which  the 
manufacturer  owns.  He  spent  the 
months  of  October,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  January  and  February  1937- 
1938  working  out  his  plan.  He  then 
offered  it  to  eighty-two  dealers  in  as 


Total  Newspaper  Linage  52  Cities  1929 — 1938. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  E; 


FOUR  ESSENTIALS  FOR  SELLING  MORE  NATIONAL  IN  1939 


many  towns  and  cities.  The  cost  of  you  that  they  worked  from  12  to  14  city.  A  blue  list  of  prospects  was 
the  advertising  was  the  last  thing  dis-  hours  every  day  for  years  before  they  tlien  drawn  oR  and  each  prospect  was 
cussed.  The  plan  required  more  than  reached  the  point  where  they  could  analyzed  on  three  counts: 
three  hours  to  explain  and  from  105  v/alk  into  a  local  bank  and  borrow  A.  Is  he  making  enough  money  to 


presentations  of  this  plan,  82  dealers  money  on  their  own  name.  The  death  pay  his  current  expenses? 


B.  Are  his  stocks  adequate  for  the 


were  sold.  rate  of  beginners  in  any  classification  B.  Are  his  stocks  adequate  for  the 

Some  of  the  papers  used  in  this  list  of  retail  stores  is  very  high.  Dun  size  of  his  store  and  are  his  prices  in 
have  differentials  as  high  as  40%.  2nd  Bradstreet  tell  us  that  about  line  with  competition? 

Discuss  rate  differentials  with  the  L200  new  retail  establishments  are  C.  What  experience,  if  any,  has  he 

average  agency  official  and  he  will  opened  every  day  of  the  year  and  had,  good  or  bad,  with  our  newspaper 

tell  you  that  this  is  the  one  thing  that  something  like  1,150  fail  every  day  of  during  the  last  five  years? 
must  be  corrected  before  anything  fhe  year,  so  that  any  person  who  starts  More  than  300  prospects  were  as- 
else  is  attempted.  He  will  tell  you  2  retail  business  is  working  against  a  sembled  from  this  intensive  study 
that  rate  differentials  have  done  more  very  high  mortality  rate.  If  he  sue-  and  this  publisher  is  now  concentrat- 
to  reduce  the  sale  of  national  adver-  ceeds,  and  if  he  reaches  the  point  itig  on  these  300  retailers.  It  is  not 
tising  in  newspapers  than  all  other  where  he  can  borrow  money  on  his  difficult  to  find  out  how  much  business 
reasons  combined.  Many  space  buy-  own  name,  you  can  put  it  down  that  a  retailer  is  doing.  The  National  Cash 
ers  will  dicker  for  the  last  quarter  Le  is  considerably  above  the  average  Register  book,  which  can  be  obtained 

of  a  cent  without  ever  making  a  care-  as  a  buyer  of  goods,  as  a  trader  and  at  any  National  Cash  Register  Sales 

ful  study  of  the  market  that  is  being  as  an  individual  who  knows  how  to  Office,  shows  the  itemized  expenses 
offered  them.  win  customers  and  hold  them.  The  of  over  32  different  types  of  retailers. 


Publishers’  Income  Sources 


win  customers  and  hold  them.  The  of  over  32  different  types  of  retailers, 
average  retailer  is  like  the  old-time  If  an  average  store  is  paying  $50  a 


,  actor,  he  not  only  “doubles  in  brass’’  month  for  rent  and  this  is  5%  of  its 

It  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  sometimes  has  to  sweep  out,  monthly  business,  it  foUows  that  the 

print  a  newspaper.  Newspaper  profits  piji<;h.hit  when  people  are  ill,  do  his  gross  monthly  volume  would  be  $1,000. 
year  m  and  year  out  vary,  but  when  bookkeeping,  his  own  buying.  If  this  same  store  is  spending  2%  for 

compared  wiffi  other  lines  of  business,  difficult  sales  and,  finally,  advertising,  it  follows  that  its  monthly 

profit  r^o  IS  very  much  the  same,  must,  in  most  cases,  act  as  his  advertising  expenditure  is  $20.  These 


ffie  profit  ratio  is  very  much  the  same^  he  must,  in  most  cases. 

The  publ^her  has  four  sources  o  advertising  manager, 

revenue:  Classined  advertising,  local  _  *  .  a* 

advertising,  national  advertising  and  Revenue  Percentages  Vary 

circulation.  Newspaper  revenue  percentages 

To  hold  his  subscribers,  the  pub-  dfPending  upon  ffie  size  of  the 


figures  apply  to  nation-wide  figures 
and  are  average. 

How  Small  Stores  Should  Advertise 

The  publisher  and  his  local  depart- 


lisher  soends  a  small  fortune  each  Pape*"-  the  location  of  the  paper,  and  ment  can  now  analyze  the  store  and 

ht  many  Other  factors.  A  typical  metro-  decide,  whether  or  not  it  would  be 


year  for  his  editorial  material,  his  °ther  lactors.  A  typical  metro-  aecme  wneiner  or  not  it  would  De 

reporters,  his  features,  his  photog-  P^^tan  pa^r  recently  studied  gets  profitable  for  the  prosit  to  spend 
ranhprs  Pto  Dailv  hp  lavs  in  front  *ts  dollar  revenue  from  circu-  four  or  five  per  cent  of  his  gross  busi- 

of  the  national  advertiser  thousands  16%  from  classified  advertising,  ness  for  advertising.  This  would  auto- 

of  consumers  living  in  homes  where  f  advertising,  and  17%  niahcally  give  an  appropriMion  of  $40 

his  paper  is  read  365  days  a  year.  Re-  national  advertising.  Another  or  $50  a  month  or  from  $500  to  $600  a 

gardless  of  weather,  his  paper  is  de-  a  medium  size  city  collects  year.  Going  a  step  farmer,  assume 

livered  with  the  advertiser’s  message  18%  from  circulation,  10%  from  classi-  that  the  advertiser  is  ^Id  a  plan  of 
right  on  the  dot.  It  is  the  only  ad-  national  and  64%  from  using  a  daily  paper  three  times  a 


vertising  medium  known  that  makes  advertising.  We  doubt  if  there  v/eek.  The  rate  mil  determine  the 


portion  of  its  total  revenue  from  local  tising  or  125  lines  a  week  or  3  ads  of 
advertisers.  about  42  lines  each — or  3  inches. 


available  so  often  so  manv  orosoects  ®  newspaper  in  the  United  size  of  the  ads.  If  the  rate  is  10c  a 

at  so  low  a  cost  Rate  differentials  Slates  that  doesn’t  collect  the  major  line,  $50  will  buy  500  lines  of  adver- 
wiU  change  as  the  years  pass-they  of  its  total  revenue  from  local  tising  or  125  lines  a  week  or  3  ads  of 

have  chanced  ereatlv  in  the  last  six  advertisers.  about  42  lines  each— or  3  inches, 

or  seven  years— but,  regardless  of  the  follows  that  Assume  that  the  publisher  and  his 

rate  asked  any  newspaper  still  re-  advertisers  represent  the  largest  selling  organization  are  successful  in 

mains  the  cheapest  advertising  buy  in  number  of  customer^they  represent  selling  50  of  the  300  prospects  that  he 
existence  largest  dollar  volume — and  many  has  selected.  Assume  also  th.at  each 

Manv  readers  of  this  oaner  tin-  Relieve  that  they  are  the  backbone  one  of  these  advertisers  buys  an  aver- 


This  being  true,  it  then  follows  that  Assume  that  the  publisher  and  his 
local  advertisers  represent  the  largest  selling  organization  are  successful  in 


existence. 

Many  readers  of  this  piaper  iin 


doubtedly  recall  the  appearance  of  a  ®"tire  advertising  structure  of  age  of  ^  worth  of  space  each  year. 


column  in  the  Jan.  3,  1937  Editor  & 


Fifty  advertisers  spending  $500  a  year 


Publisher  devoted  to  “How  News-  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  give  a  gross  of  $25,000  which  might 
paper  Advertising  Works.”  Elach  week  average  publisher  should,  from  now  easily  mean  the  difference  between 
it  has  been  our  privilege  to  report  the  devote  more  time  and  more  money  profit  and  loss  at  the  end  of  1939.  It 
results  of  local  advertising  campaigns  .the  development  of  retail  adver-  is  no  s^ret  that  many  daily  publishers 
covering  a  large  classification  of  re-  tising.  One  publisher  told  us  recently  iimshed  1938  barely  in  the  black — some 
tail  outlets  that  1939  would  mark  the  turning  of  them  broke  even — and  not  a  few 


covering  a  large  classification  of  re¬ 
tail  outlets. 


and  selling  ammunition  that  nut  m 
newspaper  publishers  do  not  noi  | 
have.  ^ 

The  total  amount  of  retail  linaj 
run  in  a  newspaper  is  interesting  t 
national  advertisers  and  their  agenu 
but  10  or  15  fool-proof  case  historie 
success  stories  of  how  local  advertises 
have  used  the  paper  profitably  fori 
period  of  a  year,  will  stop  any  ager 
or  his  client  more  quickly  than  an; 
other  story  or  set  of  statistics  that 
might  be  submitted.  Of  this  we  have 
ample  evidence. 

RataiUrs  Play  Big  Part 
All  too  often  the  national  advertise  TO' 
and  his  agent  forget  that  retailed  a  j( 
who  use  daily  newspapers  constantk.  pa[ 
represent  the  manufacturers’  cutlet,  ism 
Check  any  daily  newspaper  today,  h  Chi 
a  week’s  time  you  will  find  dozens-  21 
and  in  some  papers  hundreds— of  na-  sta 
tionally  advertised  names.  The  re-  jou 
tailer  stocks  the  national  manuhe-  cati 
lurer’s  brands — it  may  be  shoes,  cot-  esti 
sets,  hats,  cigars,  oil,  gas,  sports  equ^  0  f 
ment,  or  101  other  items.  He  buys  tb  sue 
merchandise  because  he  believes  hi  th 
better  than  unbranded  merchondhe  ma 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  average  re  ntu 
tailer  was  at  one  time  a  retail  sales-  of 
man.  He  knows  what  people  thini  Ass 
about  different  lines  of  merchandb  Sd 


During  the  past  year  we  have  been  their  entire  selling  program.  were  in  the  red.  Naturally,  all  of  us 


asked  many  times,  “Where  do  you  publisher  made  up  a  complete  would  much  prefer  to  sell  10  or  15 

get  all  of  these  retail  stories  and  how  November  of  every  available  national  advertisers  a  10,000  or  15,000- 

do  you  get  them?”  Retail  stories  may  Prospect  in  his  market,  a  city  of  150,-  line  schedule  for  1939.  We  would 
be  obtained  in  any  market  where  a  6®®  people.  The  red  telephone  book  willingly  pay  the  agent  15%  and  our 
newspaper  is  published.  Getting  the  analyzed,  the  credit  bureau  was  national  representative  his  perce.ntage 

stories  is  just  a  matter  of  constant  consulted,  his  own  ledgers  wore  ex-  or  his  salary — but  selling  this  amount 
contact  with  retailers.  Most  retailers  amined,  and  individual  reports  were  of  national  advertising  for  an  aver- 
are  graduate  salesmen.  supplied  him  by  every  local  salesman  age  newspaper  located  in  a  market 

UnH  *  ■  I  covcring  every  business  block  in  the  of  150,000  people  requires  time,  energy 


are  graduate  salesmen.  suppiiea  mm  Dy  every  local  salesman  age  newspaper  located  in  a  market 

Started  Modett  Buiincties  covering  every  business  block  in  the  of  150,000  people  requires  time,  energy 

ROTO  DISCONTINUED  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

than  90%  of  them  worked  in  one  or  THE  Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald  has  discontinued  its  rotogravure  sec- 
more  stores  for  one  or  more  em-  tion  in  favor  of  a  new  picture  section  in  black  and  white  which  will 


more  stores  for  one  or  more  em¬ 


ployers.  You  will  find  that  those  who  carry  more  up-to-the-  minute  photographs  with  emphasis  on  those  in  series 


finally  decided  to  start  their  own  busi¬ 
ness,  started  in  a  very  modest  way- 


many  of  them  starting  with  a  capital  carry  up-to-the-minute  pictures.  The  first  in  the  new  format  appeared  Dec. 


of  less  th^  $1,000  and  almost  always  24.  The  effort  will  be  made  to  get  away  from  the  “Dutch  windmill”  type  of 
you  wiU  find  that  the^  men  saved  a  picture  and  local  art  will  be  emphasized, 
few  dollars  each  week  out  of  their 


pay  checks,  put  the  money  in  a  LINZ  SUCCEEDS  ANDERSSON  IN  DALLAS 

to^therr"en?^loy^  that  tSy^’lI'erTgL  ANDERSSON  Dec.  24  announced  his  resignation  as  president  of 

ing  to  start  their  own  business,  their  ,  D^las  Dispatch- Journal  Co.,  which  publishes  the  Di..patch-JournaI, 

employer  did  everything  he  could  to  1  by  a  merger  of  the  Dallas  Journal  and  the  Dallas  Dispatch. 

dissuade  them.  Why?  Because  any  second  time  Andersson  had  announced  his  retirement  from  active 

salesman  who  is  smart  enough  to  save  busines^  “but  this  time  I  expect  to  make  my  retirement  stick,”  he  said.  He 
a  nest  egg  to  start  his  own  business  is  bad  retired  as  president  of  the  Dispatch  in  March,  1937,  after  having  been 
—nine  times  out  of  ten — one  of  the  publisher  of  the  Dispatch  since  its  foimding.  He  returned  as  president  of  the 
best  salesmen  in  a  store.  uew  company  at  the  time  of  the  merger.  Clarence  Linz  succeeded  Mr.  An- 

Follow  these  young  merchants  as  dersson  Dec.  26.  Mr.  Linz,  vice-president  of  a  Dallas  insurance  firm,  is  a 
they  attempt  to  win  customers  from  prominent  Texas  Republican  leader  and  a  close  friend  of  Karl  Hoblitzelle, 
other  stores.  Many  of  them  will  tell  publisher  of  the  Dispatch-Journal. 


a  nest  egg  to  start  his  own  business  is 
—nine  times  out  of  ten — one  of  the 
best  salesmen  in  a  store. 


because  he  has  sold  them.  He  hail  pa 


seen  hundreds  of  customers  pay  a 


premium  for  an  item  because  it  had  I  cia 


the  name  of  a  nationally  known  inanu-  thi 
facturer  on  it.  The  consumer  thou^'  th< 
that  the  merchandise  was  better  and 
a  trial  of  the  merchandise  convinced 
him  that  it  was  better. 

Retail  stores  are  nothing  more  tha:  ° 
manufacturers’  outlets.  Just  wh; 
manufacturers  and  their  agents  con-  ° 
tinue  to  draw  the  line  between  na-  ?  ^ 
tional  advertising  in  newspapers  and 
local  advertising  in  newspapers  t 
still  unanswered.  Some  believe  thi 
the  greatest  obstacle  national  repre 
sentatives  of  newspapers  and  the: 
national  sales  departments  face,  i 
this  belief  on  the  part  of  manufac  ^ 
turers  and  agents,  that  local  and  na- 
tional  advertising  are  not  one  and  t'r.- 
same  thing. 

Writ*  Own  Ads 

Retailers,  by  and  large,  write  ra*' 
of  their  own  advertising.  There  t 
nothing  very  dramatic  about  it.  The:^ 
is  very  little  art  work  used.  The  cut 
mats  and  plates  when  used,  are  sup 
plied  by  the  syndicate  service  whic' 
the  newspaper  buys.  Sophi.sticatec 
national  advertising  people  look  s 
these  crude  advertisements,  shakf] 
their  heads  and  frequently  say,  ‘"1?“-;  ' 

isn’t  advertising.”  When  questioned 
as  to  why  it  isn’t  advertising,  man; 
of  them  reply,  ‘"The  layout  is  t«- 
rible — the  typography  is  terrible— d* 
English  is  terrible — the  cuts  are  ter- 1  .  ^ 
rible — there’s  no  balance  to  the  ads 


How  can  such  material  produce  sales: 
Regardless  of  how  we  feel  about  the  \  * 


which  tell  a  story.  Ernest  Henderson,  art  editor,  said  the  roto  section  carried 
a  two-weeks  deadline,  but  that  the  new  picture  section  would  be  able  to 


appearance  of  the  ads,  the  fact  re 
mains  that  millions  of  lines  of 
kind  of  advertising  are  run  over  tb 
.signature  of  thousands  of  retailed  .' 
.'565  days  a  year,  and  it  is  this  pj* 
of  advertising  that  fills  stores 
brings  customers  back.  , 

Any  publisher  can  in  his  own  towu 
starting  at  scratch,  build  up  within  U 
months  time,  from  10  to  50  complex* 
case  histories  with  small  retailers  wbc  “7*^ 
have  never  used  a  continuous  sched- 
ule  in  a  daily  newspaper.  ^  ? 
require  time,  patience,  and  constatf 
nursing  to  achieve  this  goal  but  it  ha-' 
been  done,  it  is  being  done  and  then 
will  probably  be  more  of  this  kiid 
of  work  done  during  the  next  fe*  l 
years.  ,  • 

The  place  to  start  building  nation* 
(Continued  on  page  26)  li 
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for  DECEMBER  31,  1938 


Press- School  Group  to  Map 
Journalism  Training  Plan 


TOPBXA,  Kan.,  Dec.  29 — Naming  of 
a  joint  committee  representing  news¬ 
paper  groups  and  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism,  to  meet  in 


Chicago,  Jan.  20- 
Z1  to  set  up 
standards  for 
journalism  edu¬ 
cation  and  to 
establish  means 
0  f  recognizing 
such  schools  by 
the  press, 
marked  the  an¬ 
nual  convention 
of  the  American 
Association  o  f 
Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of 


Vernon  McKenzie 


Journalism  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Journalism  here 
this  week.  More  than  100  attended 
the  sessions  which  concluded  today. 
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Three  Important  Trends 

Keenly  aware  of  their  responsibility 
to  provide  better-trained  journalism 
graduates  to  meet  present-day  needs 
of  the  American  press,  journalism  in¬ 
structors  devoted  three  days  to  taking 
inventory  of  their  efforts  to  raise  the 
professional  standards  of  journalism. 
Not  all  of  their  time  was  spent  in  soul- 
searching  as  to  their  errors  of  omission 
or  commission.  Those  who  addressed 
the  conventions  emphasized  three  im¬ 
portant  trends  in  journalism  education 
of  which  those  in  the  active  field  may 
not  be  fully  cognizant. 

Speakers  refuted  the  popular  notion 
that  journalism  students  spend  90% 
of  their  time  in  learning  technique. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  actually  only 
10%  of  the  average  joiurnalism  cur¬ 
riculum  is  devoted  to  technical  train¬ 
ing,  with  the  balance  given  over  to 
background  courses  designed  to  make 
the  graduate  a  well-rounded  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  fallacy  that  journalism 
schools  are  “flooding  the  newspaper 
market”  with  graduates  was  corrected 
by  speakers  who  showed  that  many 
manv  8°  h^to  allied  fields.  The 

^’is  ter-  to  greater  selectivity  of  journal - 

hie— th  students  also  proved  to  be  an  ab- 

are  ter-  topic. 

the  ads  Charles  L.  Allen,  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
?  sales?’  versity.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  was 
bouttbf  fleeted  president  of  the  American 
fact  re  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
of  this  to  succeed  Edward  N.  Doan,  of  the 
)ver  the  University  of  Kansas.  Raymond  D. 
retaileB  Nixon,  Emory  University,  was  chosen 
lis  kind  ’  '^‘oe-president.  H.  H.  Herbert,  of  the 
res  and  of  Oklahoma,  was  re¬ 

elected  secretary-treasurer, 
vn  town  Vernon  McKenzie,  University  of 
rithin  1?  ^^shington,  was  elected  president  of 
■om{de<*j:AASDJ,  succeeding  Kenneth  E.  Olson, 
ers  wl»  ^orthwestern  University.  J.  L.  O’Sul- 
s  sched-  J'van,  Marquette  University,  was 
It  wii!  «hosen  vice-president  and  H.  H.  Her- 
constam  University  of  Oklahoma,  was 

lat  it  has  *'enamed  secretary-treasurer, 
id  then  The  following  were  elected  to  the 
lis  kind  Council  on  Eklucation:  For  two  years, 
ext  fe»  Lawrence  W.  Murphy,  University  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  O’Sidlivan,  Marquette; 
nation* |and  Grant  M.  Hyde,  University  of 


To  Meet  Jan.  20-21  to  Set  Education  Standards 
And  Establish  Recognition  Basis  for 
Schools  . . .  McKenzie,  Allen  Elected 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Wisconsin.  For  four  years,  Eric  W. 
Allen,  University  of  Oregon;  Blair 
Converse,  Iowa  State  College;  and 
James  E.  Pollard,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Elected  to  the  committee  on  Re¬ 
search,  for  two  years,  R.  L.  House¬ 
man,  University  of  Montana;  Charles 
L.  Allen,  Rutgers  University;  O.  W. 
Riegel,  Washington  and  Lee;  and  John 
Bakeless,  New  York  University.  For 
four  years,  Chilton  R.  Bush,  Stanford 
University;  Frank  L.  Mott,  University 
of  Iowa;  M.  M.  Wilkerson,  Louisiana 
State;  and  Ralph  Nafziger,  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Both  groups  voted  to  hold  biennial 
meetings  hereafter.  The  1940  national 
convention  of  the  two  associations  is 
to  be  in  an  eastern  city  with  the  place 
of  meeting  to  be  determined  by  the 
executive  committees  of  each  organiz¬ 
ation.  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
were  mentioned. 


Joint  Group  to  Study  Standards 

Announcement  of  the  new  joint 
committee,  representing  five  newspa¬ 
per  groups  and  AASDJ,  to  meet  in 
Chicago  Jan.  20-21,  to  study  standards 
for  journalism  schools  to  follow  in 
training  students  for  newspaper  work 
was  made  by  Mr.  Olson,  retiring  pres¬ 
ident,  in  his  address.  Members  of  this 
committee  are: 

Jerome  Barnum,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Standard,  representing  the 
ANPA;  Casper  Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  ASNE;  Walter  Crim,  Salem 
(Ind.)  Republican,  NEA;  Fred  Pow- 
nell,  Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Citizen,  In¬ 
land;  Mark  Ethridge,  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  and  Times,  SNPA;  Carl 
W.  Ackerman,  Columbia  University; 
Frank  L.  Martin,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri;  Lyle  Spencer,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity;  Grant  M.  Hyde,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Olson. 

“Out  of  this  new  movement,  I  hope 
there  may  come  the  approval  by  the 
major  newspaper  organizations  of  this 
coimtry  of  definite  standards  for  our 
schools  and  official  recognition  of  the 
schools  which  meet  these  standards  as 
the  professional  schools  serving  the 
American  press.”  said  Mr.  Olson.  “In¬ 
evitably  that  must  mean  a  classifica¬ 


tion  of  our  schools  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  practical  plan  for  the 
recognition  and  employment  of  our 
graduates.” 

The  association  voted  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  inform  the 
membership  of  developments  in  vari¬ 
ous  newspaper  employe  organizations. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  American  Press  So¬ 
ciety  plan  for  recognition  of  schools  of 
journalism.  It  was  the  consensus  that 
acceptance  of  such  a  plan  was  an  indi¬ 
vidual  matter. 

Relationship  of  AASDJ  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  status  quo  despite  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  former  to  co-opierate  with 
the  guild  on  the  question  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  graduates  from  accredited  schools 
of  journalism.  The  association  voted 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  deal 
with  relationship  of  various  employe 
organizations. 

Casper  Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  first  president  of  ASNE  and  a 
staimch  supporter  of  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  sounded  the  convention  key¬ 
note  when  he  asserted  “Journalism  is 
not  a  craft.” 


Journolititi  o  Profotsion 


“The  word  craft,”  he  said,  “is  uni¬ 
versally  applied  to  work  that  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  manual,  however  skillful 
the  craftsman  may  be.  Journalism  is 
primarily  mental  labor.  Yet  it  is  be¬ 
ing  strongly  impressed  upon  us  in 
these  days  that  the  practice  of  jour¬ 
nalism  should  be  regarded  as  a  craft 
and  joined  up  with  other  groups  which 
have  always  been  recognized  as  crafts. 
The  two  ideas  are  utterly  incompat¬ 
ible.  I  exhort  you  to  hold  fast  to  the 
ideal  of  journalism  as  a  profession  and 
to  emphasize  it  in  your  teaching.” 

In  his  presidential  address  Mr.  Ol¬ 
son  referred  to  the  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  schools  offering  intro¬ 
duction  in  journalistic  subjects,  the 
number  increasing  from  33  in  1911  to 
532  in  1936  and  nearly  700  in  1938. 
“We  must  control  this  orgy  of  in¬ 
struction,”  he  said.  “The  major  news¬ 
paper  organizations  are  looking  to  our 
organization  to  limit  instruction  to 


IM^I 


AHending  journalism 
teachers'  convention 
at  Topeka,  left  to 
right:  K.  R.  Marvin, 
Iowa  State  College; 
Ralph  D.  Casey,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota; 
and  Ralph  Lashbrook, 
Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lage. 


those  best  fitted  to  enter  the  news¬ 
paper  field,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  take  up  this  task.” 

Prof.  Olson  declared  that  much  of 
the  objection  from  the  active  field  to 
schools  of  journalism  is  based  on  mis¬ 
apprehension.  Commenting  on  criti¬ 
cism  from  various  quarters  during  the 
last  year  as  to  the  value  of  schools  of 
journalism,  and  pointing  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  economic  situation  which  may 
definitely  limit  employment  opportu¬ 
nities  of  journalism  graduates,  Mr. 
Olson  said: 

“I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  future 
of  our  schools  is  promising.  We  may 
have  fumbled  our  way  in  the  past  but 
we  are  beginning  to  find  a  road  of 
greater  usefulness  to  the  American 
press.  The  new  demands  that  are  be¬ 
ing  made  upon  us  are  both  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  a  challenge.  The  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  our  press  is  facing 
create  a  need  for  more  broadly  edu¬ 
cated  newspapermen.  If  we  can  equip 
our  graduates  with  that  fotmdation  for 
understanding  the  complex  problems 
with  which  the  newspaper  must  deal 
and  the  ability  to  interpret  them 
clearly  and  honestly,  we  shall  have 
found  our  useful  function.” 


Simplor  Writing  Stylo  Noodod 

The  teachers  were  guests  of  the 
Topeka  Daily  State  Journal  and  Cap¬ 
per  Publications  at  a  dinner  Tuesday 
night.  Ted  Wear,  State  Journal  city 
editor,  and  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford, 
editor  of  Household  Magazine,  were 
the  principal  speakers.  Mr.  Wear 
stressed  the  need  for  more  humility, 
greater  accuracy  and  a  simpler  style 
of  writing  on  the  part  of  journalism 
graduates.  Mr.  Crawford  said  over 
emphasis  by  schools  on  writing  may 
be  one  cause  of  difficulty  encountered 
by  students.  “Not  being  over-talented 
in  a  literary  way,”  he  said,  “they  adopt 
tiresome  conventions  and  elaborate 
circumlocutions  in  the  vain  hope  of 
developing  what  their  professors  have 
called  a  style.  A  great  many  stu¬ 
dents  are  vague  personalities  who  as¬ 
pire  to  wander  about  in  a  fog  of  Vic¬ 
torian  elegance  with  only  the  dim 
lights  of  Ernest  Hemingway  and  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay  shining  through.” 

At  the  opening  session  Wednesday 
of  the  AATJ,  the  retiring  president, 
Edward  N.  Doan,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  who  is  on  leave  this  year  at  Ohio 
State,  outlined  what  he  considered 
“the  job  of  the  journalism  teacher.” 
He  referred  to  the  professional  status 
of  journalism.  He  said  a  “much  be¬ 
lated  movement  to  stabilize  salaries, 
working  hours,  and  tenure  among 
those  employed  on  the  editorial  side  of 
the  newspaper  has  resulted  in  a  rather 
broad  and  unthinking  application  of 
trade  union  labels.” 

Mr.  Doan  asserted  “that  possibly  our 
greatest  responsibility  to  our  students 
is  to  help  them  to  develop  a  real  and 
lively  sense  of  tolerance.  Ours  is  not 
the  job  of  being  policemen  enforcing 
rules  and  regulations  that  are  actually 
out  of  gear  with  the  trends.  If  we  are 
to  enjoy  continued  democracy,  we 
must  be  tolerant  of  the  soap-box  out- 
biirsts  of  our  students  and  try  to  in¬ 
culcate  in  them  a  respect  for  sound 
intellectual  processes.” 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  University  of 
Minnesota,  discussed  the  “polite  muz¬ 
zling”  of  the  British  press  during  the 
recent  European  crisis. 

Ivan  Benson,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  presented  a  comprehensive  pa¬ 
per  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times  con¬ 
tempt  case,  outlining  the  issues  at 
stake  and  concluding  with  a  plea  for 
journalism  teachers  to  join  newspa- 
papers  in  advocating  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  that  will  protect  the  press  from 
arbitrary  decisions  of  the  court  in 
contempt  procedure. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  president-elect. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Agent  Answers  Gosling 
Criticism  of  Coast  Speech 


By  I.  C.  MORSE 

VICE-PRESIDENT,  DAN  B.  MINER  CO..  LOS  ANGELES 


(Written  in  reply  to  E,  P.  Gosling,  Advertising  Manager, 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News) 


IT  WAS  with  considerable  surprise, 
and  no  little  amusement,  that  many 
advertising  and  newspaper  men  on  the 
coast  read  your  article  in  the  Dec.  10 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  In  the 
first  place  the  statements  attributed  to 
me  were  garbled.  Secondly,  you  cred¬ 
ited  all  the  remarks  made  at  this 
meeting  to  me  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  four  speakers  addressed  the  meet¬ 
ing.  But  what  is  more  amusing  than 
these  glaring  inaccuracies  is  your  as¬ 
sumption  that  I  appeared  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  as  a  harsh  critic  of  newspapers 
For  your  enlightenment,  Mr.  Gosling, 
I  was  invited  as  a  friend  of  the  news¬ 
papers  to  offer  any  suggestions  I  might 
have  for  increasing  newspaper  linage. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  I  did. 

Explains  Situation  Related 
My  contribution  to  the  meeting  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  explaining  a  situation 
I  encountered  with  one  of  my  most 
important  clients.  I  told  how  the 
president  of  this  $25,000,000  concern 
issued  specific  instructions  not  to  in¬ 
clude  newspapers  in  the  advertising 
budget.  I  further  stated  that  HE  said 
that  he  did  not  read  newspapers  thor¬ 
oughly  and  that  HE  expressed  the 
opinion  that  only  a  retail  advertiser 
could  get  his  money  back  from  the 
newspaper  medium.  Naturally,  I 
challenged  this  statement  and  it  took 
me  more  than  three  hours  to  convince 
the  gentleman  that  he  was  in  error. 
The  net  result  was  an  order  for  $30,000 
for  newspaper  advertising  in  Southern 
California  newspapers.  I  further 
brought  out  that  the  gentleman  in 
question  was  sincere  in  his  evaluation 
of  the  newspaper  medium.  The  man 
is  not  accessible  either  to  the  agencj' 
or  to  the  media  solicitors  except  on 
rare  occasions  when  budgets  are  up 
for  approval  and  consequently  is  not 
exposed  to  advertising  media  informa¬ 
tion.  In  short,  the  man  represents  a 
type — a  type  which  should  be  sold  on 
the  value  of  newspaper  space.  I  felt 
it  would  be  helpful,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
peat  in  full  to  the  advertising  man¬ 
agers  the  arguments  which  I  advanced 
in  order  to  turn  what  appeared  to  be 
a  hopeless  situation  into  a  very  worth¬ 
while  sale  of  newspajier  space. 

Sought  Intelligent  Space  Sale 
Frankly,  as  an  agency  man,  I  did 
make  a  plea  for  more  intelligent  sell¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  space  both  by  news¬ 
paper  solicitors  and  agency  represent¬ 
atives.  By  intelligent  selling  I  mean 
selling  which  sets  forth  the  functions 
of  the  newspaper  in  an  advertising 
campaign,  its  educational  and  news 
characteristics,  the  mental  impressions 
which  it  makes  upton  a  reader,  and  the 
like.  I  further  urged  advertising  man¬ 
agers  to  support  the  recently  organized 
ANPA  Pacific  Coast  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  which  has  as  its  objective  the 
development  of  newspap)er  selling 
techniques  such  as  were  recommended 
by  myself  and  the  other  speakers. 
After  all,  Mr.  Gosling,  newspapier  lin¬ 
age  has  taken  a  nose  dive  during  the 
last  few  years.  During  the  same 
period,  you  must  admit,  radio  has  en¬ 
joyed  steadily  increased  business. 
Isn’t  it  possible  that  radio  is  approach¬ 


ing  the  problem  of  selling  the  adver¬ 
tisers  from  a  different  angle  and  isn’t 
it  reasonable  to  suppiose  that  news¬ 
papers  can  profit  from  a  study  of 
radio’s  methods?  All  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  agbncy  men  will  agree  that 
newspapers  are  indispensable  to  the 
average  advertising  program.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  fatuity  for  a  group  of 
agency  men  to  appear  before  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  managers  and  make 
the  statements  which  you  have  quoted 
— that  is,  without  qualifying  them. 

Educated  to  Liberal  Space 

Inasmuch  as  you  challenged  my 
statements  I  think  it  is  pierfectly  fair 
for  me  to  question  one  of  yours.  You 
say,  “'There  is  a  growing  wonder 
among  newspapiers  as  to  what  they 
are  getting  for  the  agency  commis¬ 
sions.  .  .  .”  If  you  are  questioning  the 
part  an  agency  plays  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  advertising  budgets  may  1 
cite  a  few  examples.  Although  these 
examples  have  been  taken  from  the 
records  of  the  Dan  B.  Miner  Company, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  typical  of  al! 
well  staffed,  conscientious  agencies. 

1.  A  local  municipal  electric  util¬ 
ity.  Thirteen  years  ago  it  was  a  non¬ 
advertiser.  The  account  was  difficult 
to  sell  because  of  its  municipial  nature. 
The  agency  submitted  a  presentation 
and  started  the  utility  on  an  adver¬ 
tising  program.  Since  that  time  there 
has  not  been  a  single  month  when 
liberal  newspapier  space  has  not  been 
used  in  nine  Los  Angeles  dailies  and 
70  weekly  community  papiers.  This 
advertiser  represents  today  one  of  the 
largest  non-retail  accounts  in  Los 
Angeles.  More  than  60%  of  the  client’s 
advertising  budget  goes  into  the  news¬ 
paper  medium. 

2.  Seven  years  ago  this  oil  com¬ 
pany  was  a  non-advertiser.  The  first 
advertising  released  by  this  concern 
was  in  Southern  California  newspa- 
p>ers.  For  seven  years  this  adver¬ 
tiser  has  been  a  constant  user  of  news¬ 
paper  space  and  plans  for  1939  call 
for  a  further  enlargement  of  the  news¬ 
paper  schedule. 

Account  Started  23  Yean  Ago 

3.  Twenty-three  years  ago  Dan  B 
Miner  personally  sold  a  single  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  to  a  local  retailer 
of  automotive  supplies.  Today  this 
organization  operates  more  than  200 
retail  stores  in  the  11  western  states, 
still  engages  the  Miner  agency,  and 
is  probably  the  largest  single  user  of 
newspaper  space  in  the  West.  Through 
intelligent  development,  the  agency 
played  an  important  part  in  building 
a  single  advertisement  into  millions  of 
dollars  of  space  for  western  newspa¬ 
pers. 

4.  Six  months  ago  this  agency  sold 
a  local  brewery  on  its  first  newspaper 
advertising  campaign.  Prior  to  that 
time,  client’s  advertising  had  been 
limited  to  display  material  and  out¬ 
door  posters.  While  this  advertiser  is 
not  active  in  newspapers  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  a  liberal  user  of  white 
space  when  spring  rolls  around. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  all  our  clients,  the 
agency  sold  the  client  on  the  news¬ 


paper  medium  .  .  .  sold  it  in  many  in¬ 
stances  over  the  judgment  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Granted,  Mr.  Gosling,  that  you  did 
not  have  a  complete  report  of  our 
meeting,  I  regret  that  you  were  so 
quick  on  the  trigger  in  taking  a  shot 
at  the  advertising  agency.  Perhaps  if 
advertising  managers  would  devote 
less  time  to  blaming  the  advertising 
agency  for  losses  in  newspaper  linage, 
and  more  time  to  working  with  the 
agency  (as  it  is  done  here  in  South¬ 
ern  California)  in  the  development  of 
business,  newspapers  would  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  rising  market.  After  all, 
we  in  the  agency  business  fully  re¬ 
alize  that  one  of  our  primary  func¬ 
tions  is  to  build  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions.  In  our  own  case,  practically 
every  account  in  the  house  was  started 
from  scratch.  A  modest  advertising 
budget  became,  through  conscientious 
service,  larger  each  succeeding  year. 
And  that  is  as  it  should  be.  The  more 
.selling  of  space  to  advertisers  is  but 
a  minor  function  of  the  agency.  It  is 
our  obligation  to  develop  and  build 
accounts  through  intelligent,  and  often 
costly,  service  to  our  clients. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Southern  California  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  invited 
the  gentlemen  who  spoke  at  their  last 
meeting  was  the  belief  that  these  men 
not  only  had  faith  in  the  newspaper  as 
an  advertising  medium,  but  were  in¬ 
dividuals  who  had  been  outstandingly 
successful  in  selling  newspaper  space 
to  their  clients.  Perhaps  the  most 
gratifying  result  of  your  article  was 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  my 
newspaper  advertising  manager 
friends  as  well  as  publishers  called  me 
and  expressed  regret  at  what  they 
considered  unjust  criticism.  I  cannot 
sign  off  without  saying  that  I  arrived 
in  the  agency  business  via  the  news¬ 
paper  channel,  having  been  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Providence  News  and  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  two  papers  in  Massachusetts 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


R.  L.  Baker 


Bernard  I.  Brownold  and  Rau, 
Weinbaum  have  been  appointed  vi«. 
presidents  of  the  Grey  Advertisi'; 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 

William  H.  Hodge,  formerly  via. 
president  and  manager,  sales  an: 
advertising  division  of  Public  Utility 
Engineering  and  Service  Corp.,  wl 
open  an  office  in  Chicago  Jan.  1  as; 
counsel  on  public  utility  commerce, 
and  advertising  services. 

Walter  M.  Moss,  formerly  associated 
with  Blackett-Sample-Hummert,  Inc, 
New  York  City,  ancl  Griffes-Bell  Cott- 
pany,  has  been  appointed  researc* 
director  at  Morgan  Reichner  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York. 

R.  M.  Meisel,  in  charge  of  advent- 
ing  for  the  Industrial  Morris  Pk 
Bank,  of  Detroit,  the  last  five  yean 
has  formed  the  R.  M.  Meisel  agency 


R.  LYNN  BAKER,  vice-president  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  joins  the 
executive  staff  of  Lord  &  Thomas  in 
New  York  Jan.  1. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


J.  M.  MA'THES,  INC.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  agency  io: 
Brentwood  Knitting  Mills,  spore 
wear  manufacturers,  Philadelphia 
'Tramp  'Trips  Inc.,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Needham 
and  Grohmann,  Inc.,  as  advertisk 
agency  effective  Jan.  1. 

Morris  -  Schenker  -  Roth,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  “due  to  a  de¬ 
ference  in  point  of  view  on  advertisini 
policy”  they  are  withdrawing  fromth 
handling  of  Pabst  advertising.  The 
Chicago  office  of  Lord  &  Thomas  ha; 
been  named  to  handle  the  account. 

Chamberlain  Laboratories,  Inc.,  De 
Moines,  has  announced  the  appoin’- 
ment  of  the  John  H.  Dunham  Co.,  Chi¬ 


cago. 

The  Diatetic  Research  Laboratowe 
specialists  in  vitamin  and  minere 
products,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Al  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc.,  Ne* 
York. 


L.  E.  Waterman  Company  is  usk 
90  newspapers  to  feature  its  new  Blut 
Streak  pen  and  new  automatic  piena 
Roto  sections  also  are  being  used  h 
24  cities.  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  is  tk 
agency. 

Arthur  Murray  dancing  studios  wl 
use  newspapers  in  21  key  cities  be¬ 
ginning  Jan.  7.  'The  campaign  will  tif 
up  with  tourists  hotels  and  steamships 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  is  the  agency. 


He  has  been  with 
the  Thompson 
agency  for  eight 
years  joining  it 
in  Chicago,  later 
managing  the 
Pacific  Coast  ac¬ 
tivities  and  re¬ 
cently  in  New 
York.  He  was 
formerly  head  of 
R.  L.  Baker  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency 


in  Little  Rock 
and  also  was 
Louisville  manager  for  the  Chambers 
Agency. 

Lowell  Thomas,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  was 
honored  recently  with  the  “Man  of 
the  Year”  award  given  annually  by 
the  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity.  Hill 
Blackett,  vice-president  of  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  made  the  award  in 
Chicago  at  the  Founders’  Day  banquet. 

Claude  Nash,  formerly  of  Camp- 
bell-Ewald,  has  joined  the  Detroit 
office  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 

Gerald  Link  has  joined  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  as  an  art  director. 


AVOCADO  ADS  i 

With  one  of  the  best  avocado  crops 
in  history  being  harvested,  the  CalavOj 
Growers  of  California  have  launch^ 
an  increased  advertising  campai^ 
using  more  newspsaper  space  than  B> 
previous  years,  supported  by  radic 
announcements.  Newspapers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dan  Layman,  Lord  &  Thomas 
account  executive,  will  receive  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  appropriation 
The  growers’  campaign  last  year  pro¬ 
vided  approximately  $23,000  worth  of 
business  for  newspapers.  In  the  las' 
three  years  the  demand  for  Calavo 
fruit  has  increased  40%,  due  to  con¬ 
sistent  advertising,  according  to  George 
B.  Hodgkin,  of  the  association. 
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OAKLAND  USING  ADS 

Metropolitan  Oakland.  Cal.,  is  plan' 
ning  to  expend  $115,000  in  tourisi 
travel  stimulation  advertising  on  > 
national  basis,  it  is  announced.  ’0* 
campaign,  which  will  use  newspap^ 
west  of  Chicago,  40  highway  boaw 
in  seven  Western  states.  Emil  Rc®' 
hardt.  Advertising,  of  Oakland,  ® 
handling  the  account. 
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Chandler  Heads 
Coast  Ad  Bureau 

Norman  Chandler,  vice-president, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  ^e  Pacific  Coast  Division,  Bureau  , 
of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  H.  C.  Berns-  , 
ten,  general  manager,  announced  this 
week.  , 

Arthur  J.  Tormey,  business  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco  News,  has  been 
appointed  by  Mr.  Chandler  as  chair¬ 
man  of  an  executive  committee  of 
five,  it  also  was  announced.  The 
election  of  the  committee  in  charge 
and  the  selection  of  the  executive 
committee  completes  organization  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Division,  which 
opened  offices  in  San  Francisco 
Oct.  1. 

Increased  advertising  linage  during 
1939  was  predicted  by  Mr.  Chandler 
in  a  statement  issued  following  his 
election. 

“There  is  every  indication  that  1939 
will  see  great  and  sustained  activity 
within  the  newspaper  industry,”  he 
said,  “and  that  during  the  coming  year 
there  should  be  a  steady  increase  in 
advertising  linage  from  which  all 
newspapers,  large  and  small,  will 
benefit. 

"The  bureau  invites  both  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  to  make  use 
of  its  facilities  in  planning  and  ex¬ 
ecuting  their  advertising  campaigns.” 

Elected  to  serve  with  Mr.  Chandler 
on  the  committee  in  charge  were: 

Frank  1..  Hakcr.  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury- 
Herald;  General  C.  B.  Blethen,  Seattle  Times; 
John  BoettiiiR.  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer ;  Roy 
.\.  Brown,  San  Rafael  (Col.)  Independent ; 
B.  A.  Carrington,  Jr.,  Los  Angeles  Examiner ; 
W.  II.  Cowles,  Jr.,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes- 
man-Reiiav  and  Chronicle;  Harry  W.  Ely, 
Scripps  Ix'ague  of  Newspapers;  I.ewis  E.  Haas, 
San  Franeiseo  Chroniele;  G.  C.  Hamilton, 
McClatchy  NewsiKipers:  Frank  Jenkins,  Kla¬ 
math  Fails  (Ore.)  Ilerald-Setvs;  J.  R.  Knowl- 
and,  Jr.,  Oakland  Tribune;  CHarence  R.  Lind¬ 
ner,  San  Franeiseo  Examiner;  J.  M.  McClel¬ 
land.  Long-eieu;  (VV'ash.)  News;  Carl  P.  Miller, 
H  all  Street  Journal.  Pacific  Coast  edition;  Mr. 
Tormey;  Harry  Webster,  San  Bernardino 
(Cal.)  .'iun-Telegram ;  .S.  K.  Winch,  Portland 
Journal  and  Charles  H.  Prisk,  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
Star-Xe;es  and  Post. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Tormey  on  the 
executive  committee  are  Mr.  Brown, 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Know  land  and 
Frederick  Wagner,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. 


Admen  on  Committee 
For  Conference 

Twenty-five  business  leaders  repre¬ 
senting  the  fields  of  finance,  manu¬ 
facturing,  retailing,  insurance  and  ad¬ 
vertising  have  accepted  appointments 
on  the  newly  formed  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Business-Consumer  Rela¬ 
tions  Conference  on  Advertising  and 
Selling  Practices  to  be  held  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  June  5  and  6,  announcement 
Was  made  this  week  by  Kenneth  B. 
Backrnan  of  Boston,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus,  under  whose  auspices 
the  conference  will  be  held. 

On  the  advisory  council  are:  Alex 
F.  Osborn,  Buffalo,  vice-president  cf 
Battan,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn; 
Ralph  H.  Quinn,  general  manager,  Ctn- 
cmnati  Enquirer;  Arthur  G.  Pinard, 
advertising  and  sales  manager,  Lowe 
BreUhers  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto;  Carroll 
O-  Day,  C.  C.  Day  Agency,  Oklahoma 
t-ity;  O.  B.  Kemmerer,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Toledo; 
h  Kirstein,  vice-president, 

I  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston. 


factor  in  the  advertising  program.  It 

The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT  tion  and  Development  by  the  1937 

_ _ _ _ _ _  general  assembly,  starting  actual  oper- 

..  _  i.ikT  TJi"  ations  in  September  of  that  year.  The 

N.  C.  StCltO  AdvortlSing  Brought  N©W  IndUStriGS  pressing  need  for  an  agency  equipped 

STATE  APPROPRIATIONS  for  ad-  date  the  state  advertising  division  has  service  industrial  inquiries  and  to 

vertising  are  still  in  the  early  stages  printed  nine  different  booklets  and  with  the  various  cities  to^s 

-  .®  ff.  J  ...  -ix.  inn  non  anu  communities  towards  locating 

of  experimentation,  and  so  it  is  with  distributed  more  than  300,000  copies  •  j  j.  -  j  xu  j  •  •  t  iu 

,  f  11  •  ^  new  industries  and  the  decision  of  the 

s:'£r?f  ‘''i?:“di.io„.„thedi„»tdM.yad- 

North  Carolina  handled  an  appropria-  vertising,  the  Advertising  Division  [^aft'ing^more  ’  industries  °maL^  the 

tion  of  $125,000  for  promotion  in  the  maintains  a  news  bureau  which  not  +  a-  ■  ■ 

past  year.  It  is  written  by  R.  Bruce  only  sends  out  news  stories,  news  pic-  establishment  of  this  division  im- 

Etheridge,  director  of  the  Department  tures  and  special  articles  about  North 

of  Conservation  and  Development:  Carolina  but  serves  as  a  clearing  house  The  work  of  the  industrial  division 


of  Conservation  and  Development:  Carolina  but  serves  as  a  clearing  house  The  work  of  the  industrial  division 

Among  the  more  interesting  activi-  for  information  of  all  kinds  concern-  niay  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
ties  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  ing  the  state  and  particular  localities  phases:  (1)  The  preparation  of  indus- 
and  Development  for  the  past  year  and  in  it.  trial  data  pertaining  to  specific  locali- 

a  half,  have  been  those  of  the  various  Hospitolity  Committee  1*®®  foimd  to  be  suitable  for  certain 

units  combined  in  the  Division  of  Another  imnortant  branch  of  the  manufacture;  (2)  tl^  devel- 

stat.  AHvorti^ins  inolndine  the  Gov-  .  oP^^ent  of  prospects  who  might  be  in- 


and  Development  for  the  past  year  and  in  it 
a  half,  have  been  those  of  the  various 
units  combined  in  the  Division  of  a,. 


Hospitolity  Committee 


Industrial  Data  Important 

The  collection  of  industrial  data  is 
one  of  the  most  important  jobs  of  the 


State  Advertising,  including  the  Gov-  advertising  division  is  the  Governor’s  prospects  wno  migni  ne  m- 

pmor’<5  Hosnitalitv  Committee  and  the  „  uivision  is  ii^uoveii  oi  &  terested  in  the  advantages  offered  by 

all  of  which  have  been  working  to-  1°  the  mentbers  of  thfe  rNarthXrSlnr  “ 

gether  to  make  the  new  state  adver-  committee  of  which  Governor  Claude  <rearoiina. 

tising  program  effective  and  successful,  Hoey  is  cliairnian.  County  hospi-  Industpiol  Data  Important 

$125,000  Appropriated  tality  committees  have  been  organized  The  collection  of  industrial  data  is 

The  Division  of  State  Advertising  in  some  85  counties  to  assist  the  cen-  one  of  the  most  important  jobs  of  the 
was  created  to  supervise  the  job  of  tral  committee  in  following  up  the  division.  In  many  cases  it  involves 
advertising  North  Carolina  after  the  state  advertising  program  and  espe-  getting  the  specifications  on  vacant 
1937  general  assembly  appropriated  cially  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  ac-  buildings,  equipment,  financing  and 
$250,000  to  be  spent  at  the  rate  of  commodations  for  the  visitors  who  are  in  some  cases,  new  construction.  Ad- 
$125,000  a  year,  for  that  purpose.  The  coming  to  North  Carolina.  For  whether  ditional  information  dealing  with 
actual  expenditure  of  this  money  has  or  not  the  advertising  program  is  a  transportation  facilities,  power  avail- 
been  under  the  supervision  of  the  success  depends  very  largely  upon  the  ability  and  rates,  taxes,  labor  supply. 
State  Advertising  Committee  com-  impression  made  on  visitors  by  the  raw  materials,  water,  and  markets 
posed  of  four  members  of  the  Board  various  localities  visited.  must  be  supplied, 

of  Conservation  and  Development.  Is  the  travel  and  tourist  business  With  the  assistance  of  cities,  towns. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are  really  worth  anything  to  North  Caro-  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  utility 
J.  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount,  chair-  lina  and  is  state  advertising  increas-  companies,  the  division  has  been  able 
man;  Santford  Martin,  Winston-Salem;  ing  it?  to  compile  a  comprehensive  list  of 


man;  Santford  Martin,  Winston-Salem;  mg  it?  to  compile  a  comprehensive  list  of 

Coleman  W.  Roberts,  Charlotte;  and  People  in  the  United  States  are  now  manufacturing  properties  in  the  state 
Everett  I.  Bugg,  Durham.  spending  six  billion  dollars  a  year  on  available  for  new  manufacturing  en- 

The  display  advertising  has  been  travel — of  which  at  least  five  billion  terprises.  A  number  of  new  outstand- 
handled  through  Eastman,  Scott  &  Co.  are  spent  inside  the  United  States.  It  ing  industrial  sites  not  yet  developed 
of  Atlanta,  which  was  awarded  the  is  one  of  the  nation’s  biggest  busi-  have  been  surveyed  and  complete 
contract  by  the  advertising  committee  nesses  — 60%  greater  than  lumber  data  concerning  these  sites  placed  on 
after  numerous  agencies  had  been  business,  185%  larger  than  the  bank-  record. 

heard  and  investigated.  Every  adver-  iog  business,  225%  greater  than  the  Numerous  prospects  have  been  de- 


Numerous  prospects  have  been  de- 


tising  schedule  is  submitted  to  the  ad-  shoe  business  and  equal  to  the  gigan-  veloped  as  a  result  of  the  industrial 


vertising  committee  and  must  be  i^o’’  and  steel  industry, 
approved  by  it  before  being  placed  in  Michigan  got  app 

newspapers  and  magazines.  $315,000,000  of  this  trave 

The  greater  portion  of  the  appropri-  California  $267,000,000,  Flo 


tic  iron  and  steel  industry.  advertising  carried  in  business  and 

In  1936  Michigan  got  approximately  trade  publications  as  a  part  of  the 
$315,000,000  of  this  travel  business,  state  advertising  program,  by  personal 
California  $267,000,000,  Florida  $250,-  contact  and  through  the  co-oi)eration 


The  greater  portion  of  the  appropri-  California  $267,000,000,  Florida  $250,-  contact  and  through  the  co-operation 

ation  of  $125,000  a  year  has  been  and  000,000,  Wisconsin  $200,000,000,  New  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  public 

is  being  spent  for  display  advertising  York,  $198,000,000  and  Virginia  $150,-  utilities.  These  have  been  carefully 

in  newspapers,  magazines,  business  000,000.  followed  up  by  correspondence  and 

publications,  trade  journals  and  agri-  1936  the  North  Carolina  tourist  personal  contact, 

cultural  magazines  throughout  the  business  was  estimated  at  only  $25,-  120  New  Industries 


cultural  magazines  throughout  the  business  was  estimated  at  only  $25,- 
United  States.  This  past  spring  and  000,000  a  year  and  for  1937  at  about 


summer,  when  the  state  display  ad-  $35,000,000,  possibly  $40,000,000. 
vertising  campaign  reached  its  peak.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1938, 
North  Carolina  advertisements  ap-  first  year  of  the  state  advertising 
peared  in  newspapers  and  magazines  campaign,  tourist  business  in  North 


A  survey  just  completed  by  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Commerce  and  Industry 


•n  av  t  n/\  vioivii  aiiu  Aiiuudiiy 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1938,  ^^ows  that  during  the  first  ten  months 
the  first  year  of  the  state  advertising  ^  jgO  new  industries 


peared  in  newspapers  and  magazines  m  «o.ui  established  in  North  Carolina 

having  a  total  circulation  of  more  than  f  estimated  at  more  than  gg  additions  were  made  to 

75,000,000  a  month.  $60,0(W,000  based  on  gasoline  con-  j20  new  indus- 

Usud  61  Naw.papur,  surnption,  American  Automobile  As-  43  were  hosiery  mills  while  of 


These  advertisements  appeared  in  s^*®bon  figure  and  on  the  number  gg  additions,  36  were  to  plants 
Cl  t- _ of  persons  who  visited  the  Great  _ 1 _ .-r— 


Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  North  Carolina  advertising  ap- 


some  61  newspapers  extending  from  “  1  WV  *  •  m  i  n  1  manufacturing  hosiery. 

New  England  to  Florida  and  as  far  Sm°ky  Mountains,  National  Park.  The  -phe  total  capital  required  for  these 

west  as  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  ^atiimal  Park  Service,  m  figures  re-  plants,  additions  and  equipment 

Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  In  addi-  1^  weeks  ago,  estimated  jg  estimated  at  between  $15,000,000  and 

tion.  North  Carolina  advertising  ap-  $18,000,000  while  the  cost  of  construct- 

peared  in  23  touring  and  general  year  at  $64,^  ^  These  ^^ese  new  buildings  and  additions 

magazines  having  a  national  and  even  figures  estimate  1937-^  is  estimated  at  approximately  $8,000,- 

international  circulation  such  as  Time,  000.  Approximately  14,400  persons  will 

the  National  Geographic,  and  other  $5,003,100  000  of  which  $845  800^  be  given  employment  in  these  new 
similar  media,  also  in  19  business,  in-  plants  while  the  annual  payroll  in¬ 
dustrial  and  trade  publications  and  in  California  and  $327,850,000  in  resulting  from  their  operation 

ten  of  the  larger  agricultural  maga-  c'^^’sy  vania.  jg  estimated  at  $11,135,072. 

zines  published  in  the  middle  west.  Incraaia  Noted  The  Division  of  Commerce  and  In- 

As  a  result  of  this  direct  advertis-  This  is  an  increase  of  from  20  to  dustry  does  not  claim  credit  for  anv- 


dustrial  and  trade  publications  and  in  ^  o  u  crease  resulting  from  their  operation 

ten  of  the  larger  agricultural  maga-  vania.  jg  estimated  at  $11,135,072. 

zines  published  in  the  middle  west.  Incraaia  Noted  The  Division  of  Commerce  and  In- 

As  a  result  of  this  direct  advertis-  This  is  an  increase  of  from  20  to  dustry  does  not  claim  credit  for  any- 
ing.  North  Carolina  has  been  called  to  24  million  dollars  in  travel  revenue  thing  like  all  of  these  new  plants  or 
the  attention  of  millions  of  people  in  North  Carolina  alone.  It  amoimts  plant  expansions,  of  course.  But  it  is 
living  in  other  states,  and  more  than  to  more  than  three  times  the  value  of  known  that  the  division  is  directly 
33,000  persons  were  enough  interested  the  1937  cotton  crop  in  North  Caro-  responsible  for  locating  quite  a  num- 
to  cut  out  the  coupons  at  the  bottom  iina,  more  than  one-third  the  value  ber  of  these  plants.  It  is  also  known 


of  the  ads  and  send  them  to  the  Gov-  of  the  1937  tobacco  crop.  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the  interest 

ernor’s  Hospitality  Committee  in  Ra-  The  Division  of  Commerce  and  In-  of  manufacturers  who  have  located  in 
leigh  asking  for  some  of  the  various  dustry,  while  not  a  imit  of  the  adver-  the  state  was  first  aroused  by  the  state 
booklets  telling  about  the  state.  To  tising  division,  has  been  an  important  advertising  campaign. 
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Story  of  AP  Told 
In  Christmas 
N.B.C.  Broadcast 


Networks  Discontinue 
Press-Radio  News 


PFAFFINGER  ILL 


“Biggest  Stories"  Dramatized 
os  the  Growth  oi  the 
Organization  Is  Traced 


The  story  of  The  Associated  Press 
was  dramatized  Dec.  25  over  an  NBC 
hookup,  to  dedicate  the  wire  service’s 
new  offices  in  Rockefeller  Center 
and  observe  _the  AP’s  90th  anniversary. 

Highlight^  were  dramatizations  of 
the  biggest  stories  handled  by  the 
service.  Among  them  were  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  address,  which  was  read 
by  Raymond  Massey,  actor;  Custer’s 
last  stand,  the  Samoan  hurricane,  the 
Johnstown  flood,  and  the  false  armis¬ 
tice.  Interpolated  between  these  in¬ 
cidents  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
Associated  Press  was  told. 

lyroR  Price  Speaks 

Speaking  from  Washington  as  the 
program  closed,  Byron  Price,  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor  of  the  service,  said: 

“The  Associated  Press  has  traveled 
far  since  its  first  headquarters  was 
opened  90  years  ago  in  a  cramped 
little  office  on  lower  Broadway,  with 
a  staff  consisting  of  one  editor  and  one 
reporter.  Today  at  least  100.000  men 
and  women  contribute  every  day,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  to  its  co-operative 
effort. 

“ITie  AP  has  prospered  because  its 
member  newspapers  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  submerge  i>artisan  and  other 
individual  ambitions,  and  to  leave  the 
conduct  of  the  news  rep>ort  in  the 


The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
on  Friday,  Dec.  23,  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Comp>any  on  Saturday, 
Dec.  24,  discontinued  broadcasting 
news  sent  to  them  by  the  Press-Radio 
Biu^au.  The  networks  broadcast  news 
summaries  at  their  usual  p>eriods  but 
attributed  the  news  to  the  “existing 
press  services,’’  which  meant  a  United 
Press  service  for  NBC  and  CBS  and 
International  News  Service  for  NBC. 
WOR,  home  station  for  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  continued  to  use 
Press-Radio  as  a  “supplemental  ser¬ 
vice”  giving  credit  to  it  on  the  air,  it 
was  reported.  MBS  also  uses  Trans- 
Radio  Press  news. 

No  statement  has  been  made  by  the 
networks,  or  by  the  ANPA  committee 
or  Press-Radio  officials.  At  least  one 
newsp>ap)er  in  New  York,  the  Times, 
discontinued  listing  the  news  broad¬ 
casts  from  CBS  and  NBC  as  “Press- 
Radio  News.”  It  is  listed  in  the  radio 
log  as  merely  “news.” 

The  Press-Radio  Bureau  has  been 
in  oi>eration  in  its  New  York  office 
since  March  1,  1934.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  vmder  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  through  an  agreement  between 
the  broadcasting  companies,  the  press 
associations  and  the  publishers  organ¬ 
ization  to  oporate  without  profit  and 
without  commercial  sponsorship.  The 
Bureau  has  been  supported  by  regular 
contributions  from  the  broadcasting 
comp>anies. 

Hie  three  press  associations  con¬ 
tributed  their  news  reports  to  the 


Frank  X.  Pfaffinger,  treasurer  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  a  member 
of  its  official  family  for  51  yeai-s,  was 
stricken  with  pneumonia  Dec.  23. 
Although  hospital  reports  the  middle 
c.f  this  week  indicate  he  is  showing 
some  improvement,  his  condition  is 
believed  by  physicians  to  be  serious. 
He  is  85. 


Malloy  Promoted  to 
Heorst  Management 


John  A.  Malloy,  managing  editor  of 
the  Boston  Evening  American,  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser  and  Daily  Record,  has 
been  promoted  to 


Call-Bulletin  to  Open 
Entertainment  Bureau 


Announcement  of  a  new  feature 
department,  an  entertainment  bureau, 
was  this  week  made  by  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin.  Under  direction 
of  Miss  Natalie  Everett,  “Miss  Hospi¬ 
tality,”  the  bureau  will  opon  Jan.  3. 

The  department  has  been  organized 
for  convenience  of  San  Franciscans 
and  of  visitors  to  the  Golden  Gate 
International  Expwsition,  the  Call- 
Bulletin  said.  Data  is  now  being  as¬ 
sembled  designed  to  provide  complete 
information  on  the  city,  its  restaurants 
and  hotels,  pmints  of  interest  and  un¬ 
usual  features  which  might  appeal  to 
entertainers  or  those  being  entertained 
during  the  exposition. 

Among  services  provided  will  be 
detailed  information  on  the  location, 
prices,  facilities  and  hours  of  every 
place  of  entertainment  and  dining  in 
San  Francisco.  Miss  Hospitality  will 
be  able  to  advise  on  every  detail  of 
entertaining,  “no  matter  what  your 
desires  may  be  in  regard  to  eating, 
conviviality,  dancing,  night  clubs  or 
other  entertainment,”  an  announce¬ 
ment  states. 

The  biu^au  will  be  open  daily  be¬ 
tween  11  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  pjerson  or  by  telephone. 


the  Hearst  gen¬ 
eral  management 
staff  by  Joseph 
V.  Connolly,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for 
Hearst  p>ap>ers, 
effective  Jan.  1. 

Walter  Howey, 
on  leave  from 
the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner, 
will  make  his 
headquarters  in 
Boston  and  will 
be  in  charge  of 


John  A.  Malloy 


the  American  there,  Mr.  Connolly  said 

John  W.  Kenney,  circulation  num- 
ager  of  all  three  Boston  Hearst  piapets. 
exchanges  jobs  with  Jack  Stenbuck. 
circulation  manager,  Detroit  Tima. 
Jan.  1,  it  was  annoimced. 

Mr.  Malloy  has  been  with  the  Hearst 
organization  since  1920,  starting  as 
copy  boy.  He  left  the  night  city  desk 
of  the  New  York  American  in  July, 
1930,  to  become  city  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  American.  In  January,  1933,  he 
was  made  managing  editor  of  Adver¬ 
tiser;  in  September,  1935,  managing 
editor  of  both  the  Advertiser  and  the 
American;  and  in  April,  1938,  he  was 
promoted  to  managing  editor  of  all 
three  Hearst  p>ap)ers  there. 


Bureau  which  in  turn  supplied  news 
hands  of  a  thoroughly  independent  summaries  for  radio  broadcasting.  ’Ihe 
rnanagement;  because  its  staff,  genera-  United  Press  and  the  Associated  Press  F!m'nloV@S  Blllld  ClTCllS 
tion  after  generation,  have  been  will-  installed  their  own  teletypje  printers  i.i  _ 


the  Bureau  office.  The  International 
News  Service  set  aside  sp)ecial  drop 
copy  which  was  sent  over  by  messen¬ 
ger.  Some  time  ago  this  INS  service 
was  discontinued. 


ing  to  contribute  their  unlimited  and 
undivided  devotion,  even  their  lives 
when  necessary;  because  during  40 
crucial  years  it  had  available  the 
courageous  leadership,  as  president,  of 
an  outstanding  American,  Frank  B. 

Noyes;  and  finally,  but  far  from  least,  tt 

bemuse  it  has  been  able  to  draw  FDR  xlOXlOrS  GlOSS 
successively  up>on  the  genius  and  the 
vision  of  two  great  general  managers, 

Melville  E.  Stone  and  Kent  Coopyer. 

“The  AP  has  come  this  long  road 
because  at  every  step  its  leaders  and 
its  rank  and  file  have  been  fired  by 
more  than  their  earthly  share  of 
practical  idealism.” 


For  Publisher  Throop 


Science  Assn.  Praises 
Newspapermen 

The  p>art  played  by  newspapers  in 
the  spie^ng  of  the  progress  of  science 
was  outlined  this  week  before  the 


Reserve  Act  Sponsor 

Tribute  to  Carter  Glass,  publisher  of 
the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Ad¬ 
vance,  as  spx>nsor  and  defender  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  was  pjaid  Dec.  23 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  at  ceremonies  conunrinorating  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
act  by  President  Wilson. 

A  bas-relief  of  Senator  Glass  was 
unveiled  in  the  Federal  Reserve  build¬ 
ing. 


annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  Richmond,  Va.,  by  Austin 
H.  Clark,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion. 

“Co-opjeration  between  the  research 
workers,  the  science  writers  and  the 
editors  has  proved  of  great  benefit 
not  only  to  the  p>eople  but  to  science 
itself,”  said  Mr.  Clark.  “Frequently 
it  has  happ)ened  that  a  story  written 
by  one  or  more  science  writers  has 
stimulated  such  general  interest  in 
the  subject  that  a  flood  of  additional 
information  became  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  available,  or  further  investiga¬ 
tion  was  greatly  facilitated  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  popular  demand. 

“Without  such  awakening  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  it  would  have  taken  many 
years  to  acquire  the  knowledge  tiiat 
we  have  today.” 

Science  writers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  were  guests  at  a  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Association  Dec.  26. 
It  was  the  just  time  science  news 
writers  were  recognized  and  included 
in  the  festivities. 


'WHERE  TO  DINE" 


The  New  York  Sun  recently  issued 
its  annual  “Where  To  Dine”  booklet, 
designed  to  guide  New  Yorkers  and 
visitors  to  the  better  restaurants, 
night  clubs,  hotel  dinning  rooms  and 
grills.  The  80  p>age  booklet  describes 
more  than  200  establishments. 


PAPERS  FLOWN 

Marking  a  new  step  in  the  delivery, 
the  Montreal  Gazette  recently  flew 
copies  to  Canadian  visitors  at  the 
Automotive  Service  Industries  Show 
in  Chicago.  The  pap>ers  were  deliv¬ 
ered  at  their  hotel  rooms  on  the  date 
of  publication. 


Lincoln,  Neb.,  Dec.  27 — Frank  D. 
Throop,  publisher  of  the  Lincoln  Star 
and  vice-president  of  the  Lee  Syndi¬ 
cate,  last  week  imexpiectedly  broame 
the  owner  of  a  miniature  circus,  the 
joint  gift  of  union  and  non-union 
employes  in  all  departments  of  the 
daily.  It  represented  more  than  2,000 
man-hours  of  spare  time  labor  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  ’Throop’s  employes  and  was 
intended  as  a  symbol  of  ^e  spirit  of 
friendly  relationships  between  the 
publisher  and  all  those  who  work  with 
him. 

’The  circus,  complete  to  the  last 
aluminum  covered  tent  stake,  rested 
imp>osingly  on  a  6  ft.  by  10  ft.  dias 
as  Mr.  Throop  entered  his  office 
Christmas  morning.  ’The  “big  top,” 
built  to  scale,  was  in  two  auditorium 
sections  in  each  of  which  there  were 
three  rings,  including  a  replica  of 
Clyde  Beatty’s  lion  cage.  There  were 
11  red  and  gold  hand-carved  wagons, 
including  a  pmwer  wagon  containing  a 
transformer  which  stepp>ed  the  regula¬ 
tion  110-volt  circuit  down  to  provide 
a  complete  lighting  system  for  the 
circus  groimds.  More  than  200  minia¬ 
ture  animals,  clowns  and  other  circus 
hands  were  included. 

Bankers,  butchers  and  emissaries 
from  out  of  town  moved  in  a  steady 
stream  through  the  publisher’s  office 
during  the  holidays  to  view  the  circus. 


Canada  Paper  Makers 
Expect  Big  Year 

R.  A.  Meinnis,  general  manager 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Pap>er  Milk 
Ltd.,  and  president  Canadian  Pulp  I 
Pap>er  Association  conunents  as  fol¬ 
lows  on  the  business  situation: 

The  Canadian  pulp  and  p>ap>er  indus¬ 
try  completed  the  year  on  a  sub¬ 
stantially  better  ratio  of  opjeration 
than  the  first  six  months.  The  out 
look  for  1939  is  difficult  to  forecast 
owing  to  many  uncertainties  in  the 
general  situation  but  the  industry  as 
a  whole  starts  the  new  year  with  a 
much  better  outlook  than  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  1938. 

Due  to  recent  advances  in  U.  S 
business,  advertising  has  materiaU) 
improved  and  newspapier  consump¬ 
tion  has  consequently  improved 
American  converting  mills  are  run¬ 
ning  at  a  high  rate  of  opieration  whid 
has  improved  the  outlook  for  the 
groimd  wood  and  sulphite  pulp  mar¬ 
kets. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
from  the  present  outlook  that  busi 
ness  in  the  U.  S.  will  show  some  ini' 
provement  over  1938  and  it  is  esti 
mated  that  the  pulp  and  paper  indus¬ 
try  in  this  country  can  reasonably 
expect  a  minimum  increase  of  from 
m  to  10%  over  1938. 


GRISWOLD  OFHCES 


GA.  PRESS  INSTITUTE 


The  12th  annual  Georgia  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  will  be  held  Feb.  22  to  25  at  the 
Henry  L.  Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens.  The 
Institute  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Georgia  Press  Assn.,  and  the  School  of 
Journalism. 


NEW  FINCH  PATENTS 

W.  G.  H.  Finch,  pioneer  facsimile 
inventor  and  president  of  the  Finch  office  at  520  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Telecommunications  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

New  York,  has  been  granted  patents  ■ 

on  a  new  “high  speed”  facsimile  sys-  q  p  PVHVITMPP 

tern  by  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  The  JUUMb  b.  F.  EXAMINEK 
patent  numbers  2,141,973,  2,141,974,  Magner  White,  until  recently  ediK" 
2,141,975  disclose  the  system  for  in-  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  hi-' 
creasing  the  speed  threefold  over  the 
present  system  by  the  application  of 
multiple  scanning  pens,  actuated  con¬ 
tinuously. 


joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  S** 
Francisco  Examiner  where  he 
write  science  stories  in  addition  ® 
general  assignments  and  rewrite. 


I 

I 


IF 


ini 

wl 


Glenn  Griswold,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  publisher  of  Business  Week 
has  formed  Glenn  Griswold  Asso¬ 
ciates  for  the  practice  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Offices  are  in  the  McGraw-Hill 
Building,  New  York,  with  a  brand 
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How  to  Make  Movie  Page  Pay 
More  in  Ads  and  Interest 


Many  Pages  Called  "Slipshod"  . . .  With  Same 
Treatment  os  Sports,  Movies  Might  Be  Developed 
Into  More  Valuable  Newspaper  Department 

By  ARTHUR  SCHMIDT 

SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE, 

LOEW’S  THEATRES,  NEW  YORK 


IF— as  the  Gallup  and  other  surveys  movie  pages  throughout  the  country. 


.  business  office  must  furnish  adequate 

w  V  payroll  and  white  space,  and  natu- 

yl  rally  is  entitled  to  look  for  reader 

"  results,  but  it’s  neither  their  job  nor 

■  the  theatre  manager’s  job  to  run  it. 

Most  Editors  Compotont 
Most  motion  picture  editors  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  thoroughly  com- 

■xahod"  With  Same  Patent.  They  are  unprejudiced,  out- 

3Snoa  ...  VVlin  oame  certainly  not  subsidized 

1  J  by  the  movie  industry.  Unfortimately, 

©S  JVligilt  JJ©  U©V©l0p©a  in  many  instances,  they  contribute 

little  to  the  page  except  reviews.  They 
spcip©r  D©partm©nt  are  not  consulted  on  policy  or  makeup 

of  the  daily  page,  and  frequently 
haven’t  the  staff  to  conduct  it.  When 
given  the  opportunity  and  responsi- 
'ATIVE  bility,  they  build  the  best  local  movie 

,  pages,  and  the  most  reader- interest 
and  circulation. 

In  a  few  instances  the  pages  are 
One  recent  survey  showed  that  the  handicapped  by  writers  who  obvi- 


shovi _ the  local  movie  pages  of  Some  of  these  men  had  conduct^  sports  page  attracted  9%  more  male  ously  dislike  the  movies  and  hate 

newspapers  have  the  highest  reader-  reader-interest  surveys  or  were  fa-  readers  than  the  movie  page.  But  the  movie  stars.  That’s  a  simple  matter 

interest  rating,  miliar  with  the  results  of  recent  sur-  movie  page  pulled  387%  more  women  of  newspaper  policy.  No  editor  would 

veys.  These  figures,  which  incidental-  readers  than  sports.  Some  editors  assign  a  man  to  write  baseball  if  the 

ly  have  not  been  published,  provided  feel  the  movie  page  appeals  only  to  man  hated  baseball  and  ball  players, 

a  basis  for  making  some  practical  girls  and  women  (it  would  still  be  a  This  policy  is  reflected  on  the  movie 

estimates  as  to  the  value  of  the  page  very  valuable  page  if  that  were  true!),  pages  not  only  in  by-line  copy  but 

to  the  newspaper  and  the  advertiser.  Actually  it  appeals  to  all  classes.  In  in  poor  selection  of  other  reading 

Movie  Manager  a  "Step-Child"  newspapers  in  the  100,000  circu-  matter  on  the  page.  And  the  fans 

This  article  is  being  done  with  the  ^^^ion  group  it  was  found  that  75%  stop  reading  in  large  numbers, 
thought  that  the  information  and  opin-  ™  women.  ^  ^ould  seem  that  the  movie  pages 

ions  may  be  of  interest  to  other  pub-  wo»"en  who  ^hich  are  most  successful  and  rate 

lishers,  and  with  the  hope  that  it  may  highest  have  this  distinct  local  flavor, 

influence  some  of  them  to  sit  down  ^  "’ost  instances  play  up  staff 

and  make  a  careful  analvsis  of  their  Another  interesting  finding:  local  writers.  The  Washington  Post  is  typi- 
o^m  movie  se^uT  motion  picture  ads  had  the  highest  cal.  Commenting  on  a  recent  survey 


interest  rating, 
why  is  it  that  so 
many  otherwise 
well  -  conducted 
newspapers  have 
such  slipshod 
movie  pages? 

If  —  as  metro¬ 
politan  linage 
figures  indicate 
— 1938  will  set 
an  all-time  high 
in  motion  pic¬ 
ture  advertising, 
why  is  it  that 
this  classification 


influence  some  of  them  to  sit  down  ^  "’ost  instances  play  up  staff 

and  make  a  careful  analvsis  of  their  Another  interesting  finding:  local  writers.  The  Washington  Post  is  typi- 
o^m  movie  se^uT  motion  picture  ads  had  the  highest  cal.  Commenting  on  a  recent  survey 

why  is  it  that  ...  -  .  ...  For  movie  pages,  in  the  writer’s  rating  of  anything  on  Managing  Editor  Alexander  F.  Jones 

this  classification  opinion,  have  ^der-interest  and  cir-  ^  theatre  writes:  “.  .  .  the  Gallup  figures  on 

is  neglected,  or  completely  ignored  by  culation  appeal  in  direct  proportion  “av-  0*1  amusement  page  are  an  excel- 

so  many  newspaper  advertising  and  publisher’s  and  editor’s  per-  ® j  ^  paper,  even  though  the  theatre  lent  illustration  of  the  pulling  power 

business  offices?  sonal  understanding  of  the  movie-  midweek  ads,  they  of  anything  pertaining  to  motion  pic- 

Why  will  some  publishers,  chatting  theatre  business  and  liking  for  the  second  only  to  three-column  tures.  The  daily  amusement  page 

off  the  record,  frankly  admit  they  themselves.  And,  unfortu-  ...  ,  16%  higher  than  the  average  for 

haven’t  given  much  attention  to  their  nately,  the  movies  have  not  made  fans  Thjs  confi^s  the  fact  that  readers  all  other  pages  in  the  paper:  some 
movie  page  when,  maybe,  it  is  far  thg  editors  and  publishers.  interested  in  t^ays  Jows  and  nearly  as  high,  others  much  below, 

below  the  standard  of  the  balance  of  There  has  been  a  life-long  friend-  relea^s.  Copy  about  .hese  Movies  Loyal  to  Newspapers 


■.r^rsww  Msx.  —  mere  nas  ch^ii  a  iiitr— iuuk  iiicula-  j  x  •  x*  i  x  Movies  Loyal  to  Newspapers 

the  paper?  And  why  «  U  that  pub-  ^hip,  it’s  true,  but  little  has  been  done  SelSSanctd^  m^ovie  %gf  a^'toeby’s  Hollywood  columns  have  their 
lishers  who  can  quote  Media  Records  tg  gement  this  friendship  by  an  in-  J'®//  eame  i1  to  smS  See  Yet  P^^ce  on  the  movie  page,  but  not  to 
rom  memory  are  surpr^  to  learn  telligent  understanding  of  each  other’s  If the  exclusion  of  local  copy.  For  a 

hat  motion  picture  will  be  one  of  problems.  So  the  movie  manager  has  while,  editors  were  buying  anything 

ffie  few  plus  classifications  on  their  dropped  into  the  newspaper  picture  a^d  ^"8  untoterSttog  pubSuv  '^‘^h  a  Hollywood  date  line  and  jam- 

^  Of  1929  and  other  years  in  the  fice  and  the  ^tor  sdesk-a  step- child  photographs  and  «  mag^me  page. 

.  .  n.  .a.  x  .  laj  °!  Neither  fish  nor  fowl  he  is  a  information  that  might  be  used  to  in-  These  columi«  must  to  a  de^ee  oon- 

Rool  Dividoods  Poid  str^ge  combmati^  of  news  source  cem  themselves  with  castmg  an- 

It  can't  be  that  the  movie  page  lacks  and  advertiser.  There  is  no  other  ag  “space  chiselers.”  nouncements  and  news  or  pictur^ 

possibilities  for  reader- interest  and  like  him.  Moiiaqer’s  Interest  Exploined  locally  for  six 

circulation.  Good  movie  departments  The  failure  to  rationalize  this  pub-  ri**  ^  f  r  i.  months  or  more.  Using  them  exclu- 

are  paying  real  dividends  in  both.  Hcity  and  advertising  business  is  editors  ao  not  real^  mhy  ^he  same  as  throwing 

One  typical  recent  survey  shows  that  reason  No.  1  for  many  poor  pages.  mavi^  football  off  fall  sports  pages  and  con- 

72%  of  the  readers  interviewed  had  Editorial  policy  is  confused  by  the  „  ®  ,1®  ..  N®  centrating  on  next  summer’s  ball 


The  failure  to  rationalize  this  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  business  is 


Mooagor't  loterett  Exploinod 


nouncements  and  news  of  pictures 
that  will  not  play  locally  for  six 
months  or  more.  Using  them  exclu- 


rm  ...  .  .  ,  IllUllUia  UI  lliuicr.  U31I1K  UlCIll 

These  editors  do  not  realize  whv  •  •  •  .1.  •  - 

^  ...  _  •  •  .  .  j  •  sively  is  much  the  same  as  throwing 

the  theatre  manager  is  interested  m  .  n 


•  t  /o  01  me  reaaers  inxervieweu  iiau  — - - - - _ _ _ _ .u-  teiiiiamiK  uii  ucai  auinuici  a  uaji 

read  one  or  more  items  on  the  movie  theatre  managers  dual  role.  The  val-  ...  wantc  a  nawc  deals. 

page,  niis  rating  of  72%  topped  all  uable  local  angles  are  neglected  and  J  ^  Lg^  will  att?^  more  Hollywood  columns  are  important 

other  departments  of  the  newspaper  the  page  drifts.  a  good  page  wui  attract  more  -r  ,  .  ,  _  „ 


except  comics  (with  a  rating  of  81%). 
Sports  rated  44%. 


Few  editors,  for  that  matter,  give 
the  movies  the  same  interest  and  co¬ 


readers  for  his  ads!  They  are  his  I®  ®  good^  movie  ^  page.  ^  And  ^  oiwe 


It  can’t  be  that  the  movie  page  is  operation  they  give  other  depart-  ...  KHifnr  permen  and  women  who  went  to  tne 

ur-proliUble  on  a  dollar  and  «nts  raente  Take  apork  lor  example.  Like  mmager.  adSsi^  di-  >«•<“« 

p-warer  and  theatre  nTnager 


primary  interest. 

The  sort  of  page  that  sells  newspa 


more,  in  this  writer’s  opinion,  it  is  the 
competent  and  experienced  newspa¬ 
permen  and  women  who  went  to  the 


basis.  Decidedly  not.  Most  publish-  baseball  and  hockey  the  movies  are  a 
ers  will  frankly  admit  it  is  one  of  the  source  of  reader- interest  and  circula- 
most  profitable  departments,  and  be-  tion.  But  because  the  movies  are  ad¬ 
eeming  more  so  each  year.  vertisers  some  editors  view  movie 


coming  more  so  each  year.  vertisers  some  editors  view  movie 

It  can’t  be  that  an  attractive  movie  copy,  especially  local  copy,  with  doubt 
page  requires  excessive  editorial  ef-  and  suspicion. 

fort  and  expense.  Hardly.  No  depart-  The  same  editors  take  sports  to  their 
ment  has  available  so  much  lively  bosom  because  there  is  no  commer- 


all  are  in  the  same  boat,  with  exactly  li®st  columns.  Publisher  s  owe  it  to 
the  same  objective— a  page  that  will  waders  to  analyze  Hollywood 

be  most  attractive  to  the  reader!  copy  and  not  be  stampeded  into  buy- 


me  eaiLors  view  movie  attractive  to  the  reader!  copy  and  not  be  stampeded  into  buy- 

ally  local  copy,  with  doubt  incidentally,  the  business  office  is  of  cheap  gossip.  They  owe 

*  ♦u  •  rcrely  of  any  real  assistance  in  de-  to  their  advertisers,  too. 
editors  take  sports  to  their  ygiopjng  g  good  movie  page.  More  Actually,  if  anyone  is  entitled  to 


^  .  ,  ,  '  •  1  X  .  X  often,  their  misguided  “co-operation”  special  consideration  these  days  it  is 

Surnf  ‘"  f"'  material  and  so  many  cal  taint.  ,  is  a  handicap.  And  it’s  all  d^  to  the  the  movie  theatre  manager.  He  pays 

Sr., ““  't  facl.h,,  U,eytooxrecon(„s«iabo„l  an  axosss  rate.  Hi.  _c»py  runs  365 


reader-interest.  hockey  rinks,  race  tracks  and  football 

So— what  is  it  then  that  makes  .some  stadia.  They  made  them  tremendous- 
newspapers  proud  of  their  news  ser-  profitable  to  their  owners— and  a 


«•  ,  m  .«  aavv  l■■xal.  ui^v  iaju  die  dLlOUl  xatrc.  xaxo  x  vtiso 

oc  ey  ^  s,  ra^  rec  s  an  oocball  publicity — advertising  role  of  the  days  in  the  year.  His  national  co- 


ovies.  operative  ads  come  to  the  metropoli- 

Some  advertising  managers  will  tan  papers  week  after  week,  witoout 


•  »  * — —  — -w..  ......w  ^  auvcTA  Xlldl  Idfcid  s  Will  i.<*ix  |,/cx}.rx:.x  o  eaxx^x  wxwxvua 

Vices,  proud  of  their  editorial  page,  news  source.  ey  jud^  sports  on  their  editor  to  run  a  few  solicitation  or  even  a  check  up  by  the 

sports  page,  woman’s  page,  financial  on  reader-interest  and  never  meaningless  blurbs  from  time  to  time  New  York  representative. 


page  and  comics— but  very  much  un-  -"^ubj^t  it  to  the  same  scrutiny  as  movie  theatres  happy.” 

concerned  about  their  movie  page?  niovie  copy.  ^  “co-operation”  is  cer- 

-11  if  pretend  to  know  387%  More  Women  Readers  tainly  no  help  to  the  editorial  de- 

f  1  the  answers,  and  certainly  has  no  The  point  isn’t  that  newspapers  partment,  the  theatre,  or  the  readers. 


This  type  of  “co-operation”  is  cer- 


Movies  have  been  particularly  loyal 
to  newspapers.  They  have  never 


387  /o  More  Women  Readers  tainly  no  help  to  the  editorial  de-  strayed  to  other  media.  Yet  movies 
The  point  isn’t  that  newspapers  partment,  the  theatre,  or  the  readers,  are  ignored  in  all  the  elaborate  aids 


intonit  f  X  •  A  A  11  -  * -  -  - - * - -  ' - —  ’  VAX.  XX.UVXX.X.3.  CAIC  ill  dll  lllC  CridLTUIdlt;  diUS 

lenuon  ot  trying  to  tell  newspaper-  have  done  too  much  for  sports,  but  It  frequently  causes  the  editorial  de-  offered  other  advertisers.  The  mer- 
to  run  newspapers.  During  rather  that  they  haven’t  taken  full  partment  to  lose  interest  in  the  movie  chandising  department  doesn’t  go  out 
wnt  months,  however,  it  has  b^n  advantage  of  the  movies.  With  the  page  and  relegate  it  to  the  status  of  to  distrbute  window  cards  for  them, 
privilege  to  talk  about  movies  with  same  treatment  as  sports,  movie  a  special  advertising  section — strictly  or  call  on  buyers,  or  promote  cam- 
a  number  of  n^spaper  publishers  pages  might  be  developed  into  an  an  advertising  department  proposition,  paigns  like  “Used  Car  Week.”  In  the 
vein  These  discussions  de-  even  more  valuable  newspaper  de-  The  “how”  of  the  movie  page,  in  experience  of  this  writer  there  has 

for  interesting  explanations  partment.  Movies  have  a  far  greater  this  writer’s  opinion,  is  strictly  the  edi-  never  been  a  promotion  piece  pre- 

ine  wide  variation  in  quality  of  potential  audience.  torial  department’s  responsibility.  The  (Continued  on  page  34) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHERPO 


Nieman  Fellows  Enjoy 
Harvard  Experiment 


DR.  MAGALHAES  RETURNS  TO  BRAZIL 


Feel  Burden  of  Responsibility  as  First  Newsmen 
Sent  There  to  Raise  Journalism  Standards, 

“But  It's  Nice  Going,"  Says  Lahey 


By  EDWIN  A.  LAHEY 

NIEMAN  FELLOW  AT  HARVARD  FROM  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


EIGHT  “REFUGEES”  from  the  edito-  George  Seldes,  Jonathan  Daniels  of  the 


rial  department  have  been  exposed  Raleigh  News  &  Observer,  Heywood 


to  culture  in  the  raw  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 


at  Harvard  Uni-  Broun,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
versity  for  three  Henry  A.  Wallace,  James  Morgan  of 
months,  and  find  the  Boston  Globe,  W.  W.  Waymack 
it  not  only  sat-  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 
isfactorily  com-  une,  Henry  Luce  of  Life,  David  Dietz 
fortable,  but  of  Scripps-Howard,  Edward  Skillin 
highly  instruct-  Jr.  of  The  Commonweal,  Guy  Emery 
ive.  They  are  Shipler  of  The  Churchman,  Robert 
working  news-  Cantwell  book  critic  of  Time,  Louis 
papermen,  win-  Kroninberger  dramatic  critic  of  Time 


Dr.  Dario  de  AU 
meida  Magalhaes 
(left)  and  James 
Wright  Brown. 


worKiiiK  news-  ^aniweii  DooK  cruic  or  iime,  ^uis  jjR.  DARIO  DE  ALMEIDA  MAGAL-  Philadelphia.  Washington,  Montreal 
papermen  win-  Kroninberger  d^matic  cnUc  of  Time  managing  director  of  the  and  Quebec,  inspected  several  of  the 

^  George  B.  Park^  editorial  c^ef  Diarjos  Associados,  a  group  of  Brazil-  newspaper  machinery  plants  in  the 

r^ii  Scripps-Howard.  l^e  range  of  dis-  newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio  East,  and  bought  a  number  of  features 

fellowships^t  up  cussion  covers  every  field  of  journal-  stations,  sailed  from  New  York  for  for  his  newspapers.  He  also  obtained 
with  a  grant  Irom  ism.  p;«  Jo  fVia  RS  Rra^il  tha  Brazilian  rivhts  fnr  WiHa  WnrW 


ian  newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio  Elast,  and  bought  a  number  of  features 
stations,  sailed  from  New  York  for  for  his  newspapers.  He  also  obtained 


Edwin  A.  Lahey 


the  late  Mrs.  Ag¬ 
nes  Wahl  Nie- 


Not  All  Talk  and  Food 

But  life  is  not  all  talk  and  food  for 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  S.S.  Brazil,  the  Brazilian  rights  for  Wide  World 
Dec.  31,  after  six  weeks  in  this  coun-  photos  and  purchased  a  complete  Wide 


widow  of  the  Nieman  Fellows.  They  do  some 
the  founder  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  y/ork,  too.  They  take  a  full  comple- 


He  visited,  besides  New  York,  World  telephoto  apparatus. 


now  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  aca-  ment  of  courses  in  fields  of  their  own  P  emme  g 

demic  vear.  with  .stinends  annroximat-  industry  and  comparative  politics 


demic  year,  with  stipends  approximat 
ing  their  salaries. 


problems,  government  regulation  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  will  join 
industry  and  comparative  politics.  the  Nieman  group  at  midterm,  having 


choosirig,  and  in  addition  to  this  have  Herbert  Lyons,  chief  editorial  writer  elected  for  a  half-year  fellowship. 


the  privilege  of  personal  association  Mobile  Register,  studies  com-  The  purpose  of  the  fellowships,  as 


It  is  understatement  to  observe  that  and  discussion  with  the  best  minds  in 


parative  politics. 


problems,  stated  in  the  announcement,  is  to 


the  fellowships  have  been  and  are  a  the  faculty,  an  association  which  government  regulation  of  industry,  and  “elevate  the  standards  of  journalism.' 
stimulating  experience  for  everyone,  probably  has  a  more  important  in-  social  and  intellectual  history  of  This  ideal,  everyone  agrees,  puts  a 

Harvard  entered  its  strange  expert-  fluence  than  lecture  courses  and 


ment  with  gusto,  and  did  every-  library  work. 


thingpossiblefor  the  convenience  and  Lesley  Fuller,  Boston  Herald  re- 


guidan^  of  the  fellows.  At  the  begin-  porter  and  the  youngest  of  the  fellows, 
rmg  of  the  term.  It  was  apparent  that  ^^o  is  himself  a  graduate  of  Harvard. 


some  members  of  the  faculty  were  a 
I’ttle  dubious  about  newspapermen. 


the  United  States.  heavy  hod  of  responsibility  on  the 

Government  Seminar  shoulders  of  the  first  winners,  since  the 

Edwin  J.  Paxton,  city  editor.  Padu-  feUowshij^  are  admittedly  experi- 

cah  Sun-Democrat,  is  enrolled  in  an  There  «  no  way  of  telling  J 

_ _ _ ; _ this  time  whether  the  standards  of 


WHO  IS  lumseu  a  grauuaie  oi  xraryara.  administrative  law  seminar  under  Fe-  “““  tue  “ 

IS  carrying  one  of  the  mc«t  ambitious  ^  Frankfurter,  another  seminar  in  J««*:nahsm  are  going  to  be  eleva^ 
programs  of  studies.  With  the  mten-  beginning  next  June  1.  But  it  is  nice 


That  first  timorous  shudder  s  gone  government  conducted  by  Former 

the  Lv^ii^^en  arrnol  Chancellor  Heinrich  Bruning  of  Ger- 


Briining 


ana  me  newspapermen  are  now  gen-  p-reer  as  a  science  ranortw  is  -'-—“••a 

erally  regarded  by  the  professors  as  studying  physiology,  advanced  bac-  ^  comparative 


of  the  same  species.  (And  vice  versa.)  teriology,  preventive  medicine,  epider- 


Trcated  Royally 


politics. 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  Boston  Globe  re- 


1  _  .1  V  •  A  #  •  .  .  xjuvud  ifi.  JiJYUtta,  ui/ovvit 

niolo^,  the  history  of  science,  atomic  p^^er,  is  studying  the  history  of  poli- 


FREE  COMICS  IN  K.  C. 

Starting  Dec.  25,  the  Kansas  City 


The  thoughtfulness  of  the  university  physics,  astronomy,  and  ^leontology.  ^  ’theory,  American  colonial  as  a  Christmas  gift  from  Or- 


officials,  and  of  Archibald  MacLeish,  hi  addition  to  this  staggering  program  history,  and ’is  also  enrolled  in  the  MePher^n,  president  and 


poet  and  journalist,  who  was  appointed  he  has  tutorial  work  in  biology  and 


this  year  as  sort  of  official  guardian  astronomy  from  eminent  scientists  who  Frankfurter  and  Bruning. 


u  aii  i  i«  i  •  i  i>  •  .  n  xt. 

mentioned  above  under  Publisher,  is  delivering  to  all  Ihe 


orphan  and  children’s  homes  of  Kan- 


ar  gel  for  the  Nieman  fellows,  is  ap-  are  interest^  in  his  plans.  Fuller’s  g  Hopkins,  Baltimore  Sun  Journal’s  comic  swtion 


parent  at  every  turn.  During  the  foot-  work  keeps  him  on  the  r^  over  the  reporter,  is  specializing  in  government,  ^  Each  child  in  each  in- 


ball  season,  every  fellow  had  a  seat  Harvard  property  ^  courses  in  govern-  stitution  will  reemve  a  complete  ^mic 

reserved  in  the  press  box  of  the  Har-  t^m  the  Medical  schtml  on  Longwwd  regulation  of  industry,  the  his-  Sunday  durmg  1939. 

vard  Stadium.  Each  has  guest  privi-  Boston  to  the  astronomcal  tory  of  political  theory,  American  con-  ■ 

leges  at  the  Faculty  Club  and  the  laboratory  in  the  far  end  of  Cam-  ofitutional  eovemment.  and  readines  1  nm'TT  II XTiwTrTrT'T»r«  K T>v 


Harvard  Club  of  Boston.  Each  is  as-  bridge. 


stitutional  government,  and  readings 
in  government  versus  social  order.  In 


lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


signed  to  one  of  the  student  houses  John  Clark,  Washingt^  Post  edi-  addition  to  these  courses,  Hopkins  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel  cele- 


as  a  non-resident  guest.  This  last  torial  writer,  is  specializing  in  Latin-  studies  administrative  law  in  the  brated  its  100th  anniversary  Dec.  20, 


privilege  carries  with  it  the  use  of  American  affairs,  and  takes  courses  Frankfurter  seminar. 


house  libraries  and  swimming  pools,  in  the  history  of  Mexico,  Latin-Ameri- 
dining  facilities,  and  participation  in  can  diplomatic  relations,  Latin-Ameri- 


with  a  special  edition,  including  a  12- 


The  writer  is  taking  courses  in  page  supplement  printed  on  coated 
European  history,  economic  statistics,  ivory  stock  describing  the  growth  of 


the  social  activities  of  the  university,  can  anthropology,  a  study  of  the  m^-  labor  problems,  and  administrative  the  city  and  the  paper.  George  H 
Dinners,  luncheons,  cocktail  pcirties  ernista  movement  in  Latin-America,  law.  Godbear  is  publisher, 

for  the  Nieman  fellows  abound.  Not  a  general  survey  course  in  Euro-  Three  of  the  fellows,  Louis  Lyons, 
the  least  of  these  are  the  weekly  din-  history. 


ners  presided  over  by  MacLeish  and 


!an  history.  Paxton,  and  myself,  also  spend  an 

Osburn  Zuber,  chief  editorial  writer  hour  a  week  with  Granville  Hicks, 


held  in  a  downtown  Boston  club.  At  of  the  Birmingham  News,  is  studying  counsellor  in  American  history,  in  a 
tliese  dinners  the  fellows  have  as  their  agricultural  economics,  economic  joint  reading  and  discussion  project, 
guest  some  outstanding  journalist  or  theory,  money  and  banking,  labor  Irving  Dilliard,  editorial  writer  of 


'USTENERS  DIGEST' 


publicist,  and  two  or  three  selected 
members  of  the  faculty.  The  dinner 

discussions  are  off  the  record,  of  ACTRESS  WINS  $6,234  LIBEL  FROM  N.  Y,  POST  starting  in  January,  by  Conde  Nast 

course  and  everyone  takes  down  his  ^  VERDICT  for  $6,234  against  the  New  York  Post  for  Ubel,  rendered  by  a  Eggleston  as  editor. 

ready  tSe^weSSx'SlIlL^W^n-  ,  ,  Supreme  Court  was  upheld  D«.  24  by  the  Appel-  PLANS  FAIR  EDITION 

cott,  Walter  Lippmann,  the  late  Paul  Division  m  a  decision  with  one  Justice  dissenting^  The  high  court  in  its  ^he  Wall  Street  Journal  will  pub- 

Y.  Anderson.  Walter  Millis,  John  Gun-  decision  ruled  that  a  story  printed  concerning  Louise  Henry,  a  motion  picture  i;^.^  ^  jjew  York  World’s  Fair  edition 
ther,  Eric  Hodgins  of  Fortune,  Ralph  actress,  which  depicted  her  as  suing  her  husband  for  separation  on  the  ground  March  31st,  it  was  announced  this 
Me  A.  Ingersoll,  of  Time,  and  Ed  ot  habitual  mtoxication  and  cruelty  when  in  actuality  Miss  Henry  was  un-  ^t-eek  by  Leslie  Davis,  promotion  man- 
Stanley,  former  Associated  Press  ex-  married,  was  libelous.  Suit  was  filed  for  $500,000  damages  and  the  verdict  ager. 

ecutive.  was  rendered  after  trial  on  June  27,  1938.  The  Post  claimed  its  story  pub-  _  ■ 

Others  expected  to  attend  the  din-  bshed  on  Oct.  24,  1935  was  due  to  a  case  of  mistaken  identity  and  that  a  re-  FRATERNAL  AD 
ners  are  William  Allen  White  of  the  traction  was  subsequently  printed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Appellate  Three  fraternal  orders,  the  Ell» 


int  reading  and  discussion  project.  Latest  of  the  “digest”  magazines  is 
Irving  Dilliard,  editorial  writer  of  Listeners  Digest,  which  will  reproduce 


highlights  from  the  best  programs  on 
the  air.  It  will  be  printed  monthly, 
starting  in  January,  by  Conde  Nast 
with  George  Eggleston  as  editor. 


PLANS  FAIR  EDITION 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  will  pub- 


week  by  Leslie  Davis,  promotion  man- 


FRATERNAL  AD 

Three  fraternal  orders,  the  Elis 


Emporia  Gazette,  Charles  Merz,  editor  Division  on  Nov.  19  of  this  year  handed  down  a  decision  which  ruled  that  Eagles  and  Moose,  paid  for  a  full-pa?* 


of  the  New  York  Times,  Raymond  mere  printing  of  a  statement  that  a  single  woman  was  married  did  not  con-  ad  Dec.  24  in  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Bla~ 


Gram  Swing,  Louis  Stark  and  Ray  stitute  libel.  The  court  evidently  distinguished  the  present  case  because  of  zard  to  announce  their  three  Christ- 


Daniell  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  details  concerning  intoxication  and  cruelty  which  were  printed. 


mas  parties  for  children. 


Dur  Sales  are  Up  in  the  Cleveland  Z  fur  1  Market  1 

Innks  better  right  alnng” 


and  we  cnver  it 
with  the 
Plain  Dealer 
ALONE" 


Total  Salto 
Vtlaift 

3*  Wtaks-fSlI 

$279,348,163.06 
184.236.050.23 
.  *38.411.993.42 
.  95.044,910.89 
.  82.240,580.45 
.  73.521,643.77 

.  69,855.720.73 
.  S0,596.42'1.18 
.  49.297,809.06 


*  Cuyaiiogj  County. .,  .(Cleveland)  .. 

*  26  Couniiea  (Adjacent  to  Cleveland) 

Hamilton  County _  (Cincinnati) 

Franklin  County . (Columbus)  .> 

Lucas  County . (Toledo) . 

*  Summit  County . (Akron)  . 

Montgomery  County.  (Dayton)  .... 

*  Mahoning  County, .  ..(Youngstown). 

*  Stark  County . (Canton)  .... 

Total  lor  above  9  markets  . . . .! 
Grand  total  lor  state.... . 


All  indices  mionv  the  Cleveland  2  tor  1  mar¬ 
ket  definitely  on  the  upgrade.  This  section 
is  busy — industry  is  on  the  march.  It  looks 
better  than  ever  for  ’39. 

In  this  Cleveland  2  for  1  market  is  concen¬ 
trated  36.2%  of  all  retail  sales  in  Ohio.  It 
includes  both  Cleveland  —  0/;/o’s  largest 
market — and  the  26  counties  immediately 
adjacent  —  Ohio's  second  largest  market. 

Akron,  Canton  and  ^  oungstown  are  not 
included. 

Cjreater  Cleveland  and  the  26-county  area, 
of  almost  equal  importanee,  are  covered 
^vith  ONE  newspaper —  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — at  no  extra  cost.  Nowhere 
else  in  America  can  you  cover  as  fertile  a 
market  with  a  single  newspaper! 

Ask  your  distributor  or  representative  in 
Northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2  for  1  market — (Cleveland  and  the 
26-county  area.  Fhen  ask  your  advertising 
agency  to  tell  you  how  the  Plain  Dealer 
covers  this  Cleveland  2  for  1  market  at 
ONE  low  cost. 

New  York  representative,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


Kan- 
*ction 
h  in- 
cemic 


STARK 

COUNTY 

<  Condon  I 

$49,297,809,06 


MAHONING 

COUNTY 

I  Votti»9«tewnl 

$50,596,429.18 


THE  COMPACT  CLEVELAND  MARKET 
ttlT.OOO.OVI  )« — 4T°.  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES 


Tills  record  of  the  Retail  Sales  volume  of  the  more 
important  markets  in  Ohio  shows  the  Cle\  eland  2  for  1 
market  -that  is.  Greater  (Cleveland  and  the  26-county 
area — on  the  above  chart  in  2  shaded  bars. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


Right  of  Press 
To  Probe  Public 
Agency  Defended 

Providence  Papers  Answer 
Official  Who  Hints 
“Felony"  in  Story 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Dec.  27  —  The 
Providence  Journal  and  the  Evening 
Bulletin  disclosure  of  city  highway 
department  payroll  frauds  resulting 
in  the  arrest  of  several  workmen  was 
the  center  of  a  controversy  which 
caused  those  newspapers  to  defend 
the  ri^t  of  all  newspapers  to  inves¬ 
tigate  operations  of  all  public  agen¬ 
cies. 

Cemploiat  Filed 

Attorney  General  John  P.  Hartigan 
issued,  without  comment,  an  official 
complaint  of  Providence  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Public  Works  S.  BVank  No¬ 
lan  that  the  Journal  and  Bulletin  in 
this  case  “may  have  compoxmded  a 
felony”  in  its  investigation  and  pub¬ 
lication.  The  Attorney  General  de¬ 


clined  to  say  whether  he  would  grant 
Commissioner  Nolan’s  request  for  a 
State  determination  of  those  newspa¬ 
pers’  “interference”  with  his  own 
mvestigation  of  the  criminal  activities 
by  a  few  employes  of  his  department. 

The  Bureau  of  Police  and  Fire  stated 
publicly  that  the  papers  not  only  had 
not  interfered  with  proper  official  in¬ 
vestigation  but  actually  had  uncovered 
principal  evidence  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  men  were  arrested. 

In  an  editorial  “Dangerous  Non¬ 
sense”  the  Journal  commented  on  the 
silent  attitude  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  and  on  Commissioner  Nolan’s 
complaint. 

“Whatever  may  have  been  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  the  Attorney  General  in  issu¬ 
ing  that  statement  in  the  manner  he 
did,”  the  editorial  read,  “the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  he  tacitly  encouraged  un¬ 
thinking  people  to  draw  the  conclu¬ 
sion  not  merely  that  the  Journal  and 
Bulletin  hampered  official  investiga¬ 
tion  and  compoimded  a  felony  but 
also— and  this  is  the  important  matter 
— that  newspapers  have  no  right  to 
investigate  reports  or  publish  evidence 
of  wrongdoing  in  public  office.” 

By  citing  the  State  law  on  com¬ 


pounding  of  felonies,  the  Journal 
sought  to  disprove  Commissioner  No-  j 
Ian’s  contention  that  “anyone  wno  ob-  j 
tains  information  of  a  crime  and  does 
not  ttim  it  over  promptly  to  the  police 
or  civil  officer  in  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  but  holds  and  uses  it  to  its  own 
advancement  or  to  aid  its  prestige  is 
guilty  of  compounding  a  felony.” 

The  editorial  concluded;  “The  issue 
affects  the  right  of  the  people  to  re¬ 
ceive  adequate  information  about  the 
administration  of  their  governmental 
affairs.  Hence,  it  will  not  do  to  have 
any  public  official  wittingly  or  un¬ 
wittingly  spread  a  false  belief  that  a 
newspaper  has  no  business  discover¬ 
ing  and  publishing  news  which  may 
not  be  to  the  liking  of  those  in  poli¬ 
tical  power.  It  will  not  do  to  have 
the  people  of  a  city.  State  or  nation 
led  to  believe  that  all  investigation  of 
the  operation  of  public  agencies  must 
be  made  only  by  the  public  agencies 
themselves.”  I 

ANA  MEMbA 

Davenport  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Chat-  j 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  has  been  elected  to  I 
membership  in  the  Association  of  | 
National  Advertisers,  Inc. 


'IJnanimou  s[ 


Pit  THEM 


LI  ST 


Th«  campaign  board  of  advartising 
sfratagy  in  session — Company  officors,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  media  experts,  copy, 
plan,  and  art  executives  from  the  Agency. 
And  the  subject  swings  to  newspapers. 
The  major  part  of  the  appropriation 
headed  in  that  direction.  No  chance 
schedules  .  .  .  hard-headed  "reasons  why." 
A  modern  must. 

A  dictaphone  «ould  have  given  you  this  transcript  of 
the  conference: 

GENERAL  MANAGER: — "How  do  you  decide  on  your 
key  cities?" 


THE  JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT 


MEDIA  EXPERT:— "On  the  basis  of  present  business  ac¬ 
tivity,  future  prospects,  past  performance,  good 
labor  conditions,  progressive  business  sections,  and 
people  .  .  .  their  spirit  and  surrounding  territory." 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER: — "I  suggest  giving  an  ei- 
ample  to  illustrate  the  point." 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE: — "Well,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
Our  study  of  the  territory  proves  it  is  an  ideal  city 
for  a  campaign  such  as  ours.  It  measures  up.  And 
it  has  two  splendid,  long-established  newspapers,  The 
Tribune  and  the  Democrat  .  .  .  morning  and  evening. 
They've  always  carried  volume  advertising,  and  that 
means  volume  buying." 

The  unanimous  verdict  was: — "Put  them 
on  the  list"  .  .  .  using  this  idea  as  a  mea¬ 
suring  rod  for  the  entire  schedule. 


City  Zone  Population  105,265  Tribune-Democrat  ABC 

Trade  Area  Population  299,781  Circulation  53,815 

Two  good  newspapers,  with  local  ownership  management 


Ruth  Milieu 
Willis  Thornton 
Herblock 
Marian  Young 
John  T.  Flynn 
Harry  Grayson 
George  Ross 
Olive  Roberts  Barton 
Paul  Harrison 
Bruce  Catton 
Dr.  Morris  Fishbein 
Rosette  Hargrove 
Wm.  E.  McKenney 
William  Ferguson 
Dr.  Wm.  E.  Gilroy 
Alicia  Hart 
Milton  Bronner 
Art  Krenz 
jerry  Brondfield 
Jimmy  Donahue 
Max  Riddle 
Mrs.  Gaynor  Maddox 
Bill  Porter 
George  Scarbo 
Paul  Ross 
Walter  Parkes 
Edgar  E.  Martin 
Roy  Crane 
J.  R.  Williams 
Merrill  Blosser 
George  Clark 
Vincent  Hamlin 
Clyde  Lewis 
Charles  Coll 
Ray  Thompson 
Bela  Zaboly 
Wood  Cowan 
Sylvia  Sneidman 
Fred  Harman 
Virginia  Krausmann 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

NEVV  YORK  CLtvELANO 
SAN  fMANC»SCO 
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Hm]  The  Surviual  of  The  Fittest  HHi 

In  1900  Chicago  had  a  population  of  1.698,575 — which  is  50.36%  of  the  1930  population.  3.376,438. 

In  1900  Chicago  had  daily  newspapers — six  morning;  Record,  Tribime,  Times-Herald,  Interocean.  Chronicle 
and  Examiner — and  four  evening — ^News.  American,  Joiunal  and  Post. 

Obviously  Chicago  was  over  newspapered,  and  there  was  a  fight  for  The  Survival  of  the  Fittest. 

In  1939  Chicago  has  one  standard  sized  morning  newspaper — ^The  Tribime.  and  one  tabloid.  The  Herald-Examiner 
—and  two  standard  sized  evening  newspapers.  The  News  and  The  American,  and  one  tabloid  evening  newspaper 
The  Times. 

Twice  the  population  and  half  the  daily  newspapers. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  same  brand  of  business  psychology  that  actuates  the  trade  press  field.  The  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

In  the  daily  newspaper  trade  press  field 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  grown  to  be  the  only  trade  paper  in  the  doily  newspaper  field. 

Competitors,  one  by  one  have  been  absorbed — or  have  died  natural  deaths.  THE  lOURNALlST  was  absorbed  in 
1907;  NEWSPAPERDOM  in  1925;  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  in  1927,  since  which  time  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  remained 
alone  and  undisputed  in  this  field. 

Today  EDITOR  6>  PUBLISHER  has  an  A.B.C.  net  paid  circulation  of  12,360 — the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by 
any  trade  paper  in  its  field — larger,  by  far.  than  the  combined  circulation  of  all  the  trade  papers  in  this  field  in  1900. 

WHAT  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  HAS  DONE 
TO  OBTAIN  THIS  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 

In  the  first  place,  under  its  present  ownership  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  been  guided,  week  by  week  by  STANDARDS 
never  before  attempted.  FIRST — ^Unhypothecated  HONESTY,  unswerving,  unquestioned.  SECOND — SPOT  NEWS. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  considers  itself  a  purveyor  of  News  WHEN  IT  IS  NEWS.  Week  by  week  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
pays  more  telegraph  tolls  than  all  other  trade  papers  in  the  periodical  fields.  THIRD — SERVICE — Service  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  users  of  newspapers. 

AS  FOR  SERVICE 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  spends  much  time  and  money  collecting  and  compiling  statistics  regarding  newspaper  per- 
soxmel,  circulations,  features  and  markets — tissuing  them  from  time  to  time,  and  has.  because  of  its  thoroughness  and 
correctness,  become  the  recognized  authority  on  such  matters.  _ 

Today  hundreds  of  Advertising  Agencies  and  Advertising  Offices  of  Manufacturers  keep  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
publications  where  they  may  be  consulted  daily.  They  appreciate  reliable  mformabon. 

Moreover.  Advertisers  as  well  as  newspaper  men  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  each  week  to  keep  informed  of 
changes  that  occur,  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  supplies  a  constant  revision  of  its  books  WHEN  IT  IS  NEWS — just  an¬ 
other  service  added  to  the  annual  statistical  reports. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE 

Issued  annually,  furnishes  reliable  market  information 
of  more  than  1,500  local  newspaper  markets.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  compilation  of  reliable  market  in¬ 
formation  obtainable,  and  is  not  only  recognized  os  such, 
but  is  in  almost  constant  use  in  many  of  the  large  adver¬ 
tising  offices  throughout  the  country. 

This  market  data  is  revised  and  brought  up  to  date 
annually.  Sales  Managers,  Advertising  Managers  and 
Space  Buyers  everywhere  regard  it  highly,  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  uniform  manner  in  which  the  facts  are  pre¬ 
sented. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
YEAR  BOOK 

The  annual  ALMANAC  of  the  doily  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  Listed  are  all  daily  newspapers,  with  the  city's  popu¬ 
lation;  circulation,  services,  advertising  rates,  executive 
personnel.  Publishers.  Editors,  Managing  Editors;  City 
Editors,  Sports  Editors,  Sunday  Editors;  General  Manag¬ 
ers,  Business  Managers.  Circulation  Managers,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers.  National  Advertising  Managers,  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  and  Mechanical  Superintendents. 

There  are  complete  lists  of  Special  Advertising  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Advertising  Agencies;  A.B.C.  analysis  of  cir¬ 
culations;  lists  of  Features  and  a  vast  fund  of  information 
regarding  newspaper  activities  throughout  the  United 
States,  its  Island  possessions;  Canada;  England,  etc. 


THESE  BOOKS  CANNOT  BE  PURCHASED 

They  go  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  subscribers  ONLY — and  at  no  added  expense. 

They  are  part  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  SERVICE  to  subscribers,  newspapers  and 
advertisers. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

is  an  example  of 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST 

Annual  Subscription — By  Mail — Payable  in  Advance.  United  States  and  Island  Possessions  $4.00;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5.00.  The  list  of  subscribers  is  a  veritable  list  of  "Who's  Who"  in  the  newspaper  and  advertising  field. 

IS  YOUR  NAME  WRITTEN  THERE? 


none  of  them  has  been  repealed' 
Viewing  the  future  of  the  covmtn 
along  strictly  political  lines,  Mr.  Bollg 
predicts  a  sharp  swing,  in  1940,  aia; 
from  the  policies  and  program  offlj 
New  Deal.  Two  years  hence.  Senator 


^11^  ^  stitute  his  district  and  missed  the 

D0116S  HI  fifth  by  less  than  800  votes;  he  de¬ 
ll  I*  feated,  by  a  plurality  of  17,000  votes, 

/\g  JIaVCiriQ©llSt  inciunbent  who  had  been  elected 

^  to  four  congresses  by  huge  majorities. 

And,  he  won  the  Republican  nomi- 
•JlXlUll  A  nation  in  a  field  of  five  candidates  in 

/I  1  n  j  a  campaign  in  which  he  made  only 

Congressman-elect  Ready  o  speech;  won  the  general  election 
Fight  Any  Curb  on  Press  .  .  .  without  one  cent  of  campaign  ex- 
Heads  Delegates  UnwUling  to  employ  his  own 

newspaper  for  personal  advancement, 
Describing  himself  as  the  “evange-  he  buried  the  announcement  of  his 
list  of  the  small  newspapers,”  Stephen  candidacy  on  the  market  page. 

Bolles,  Congressman-elect  from  Wis-  Congressman-elect  Holies  has  one 
consul’s  first  district,  arrived  in  Wash-  major  criticism  to  make  of  the  New 
ington  recently,  selected  quarters  in  Deal  attitude  toward  newspapers, 
the  House  Office  Building  and  an-  “The  President,”  he  points  out,  “reads 
nounced:  only  a  few  metropolitan  newspapers — 

"I  don’t  know  what  the  77th  Con-  New  York  City,  Chicago  and  Wash- 
gress  holds  for  newspaper  publishing  ington  newspapers.  The  Cabinet  mem- 
in  the  way  of  attempted  curbs  or  bers  and  other  ‘un-elected  federal 
abridgement  but  whatever  comes  ■will  officers’  do  likewise.  When  they 
find  me  ready  for  it.”  speak  of  the  newspapers  of  the  Na- 

Firtt  Public  Office  tion  they  are  speaking  only  with  a 

The  editor  of  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  knowledge  of  a  few  metropoliten 
Gazette,  is  embarking  upon  his  first  P^Pers-  ^fy  do  not  know,  for  in¬ 
experience  as  an  elected  public  of-  900  of  the  Ass^iated 

ficer.  He  ran,  he  said,  “to  see  whether  1,300  newspapers  are  published 

Q  orlitnr  \E/Virk  liac  Small  Cltl6S. 


COAST  MEETING  1 

Presidents  of  three  national  news- 
paper  organizations  have  accepted  in. 
vitations  to  speak  before  the  pjinmi 
convention  of  the  California  News- 
paper  Publishers  Association  to  it 
held  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  Jan.  20-22,  i 
was  announced  this  week  by  Roy  A 
Brown,  San  Rafael  Independent,  & 
sociation  president. 


Stephen  Bolles,  editor  of  the  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette,  and  new  Con9ressman 
from  the  First  District,  Wisconsin,  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  Janesville  Dec.  27  to  Miss  Marion 
Frances  Schaller,  of  Janesville.  They  left 
immediately  for  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Bolles,  elected  to  Congress  in  November, 
has  been  editor  of  the  Janesville  Gazette 
since  1920.  Mrs.  Bolles  has  been  a  music 
instructor  for  several  years. 


They  are  Wil. 
Ham  Allen  White,  Emporia  Gazetu 
American  Society  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors;  James  G.  Stahlman,  WoshriH 
Banner,  American  Newspaper  Pui- 


FROST.  LANDIS  CHANGE 

Frost,  Landis  and  Company,  na¬ 
tional  representative,  has  announce 
In  that  recognize  the  fact  that  new  problems  the  appointment  of  Carl  A.  Ritchie  as 
the  floor  require  new  approaches.  western  division  manager,  and  Da: 

islation.  “But  I  stand  for  the  Constitution,  Kavanaugh  as  eastern  division  mac- 
tag,  Edi-  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  10  Com-  ager  in  New  York.  George  D.  Moo: 
elf  as  a  mandments.  ^  far  as  I  am  aware,  man  will  continue  as  general  manage 


neaunYAMO 

stntnees 


potoen  Of 

ABV0iTiSU/eUI 


Continued  construction  of  inantmoth  federal  dam  and  irrigation 
project  at  Grand  Coulee  spells  big,  steady  payroll — is  magnet  for 
throngs  of  tourists.  Region’s  wheat  crop  13.5%  above  10-year  average 
output.  Apple  crop  normal  while  U.  9.  agmle  crop  is  short  85,000,- 
000  bushels.  Bumper  yields  of  other  crops.  Range  condition  August  1 
best  in  5  years  says  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 


First  6  months  of  1938  showed — Building  in  Spokane  25.3* 
greater  than  1937 — Number  of  new  homes  highest  since  1929  peak- 
Postal  receipts  but  1.9%  under  1937 — Department  store  sales  dippe 


only  6%,  June  30  bank  deposits,  $68,425,^1,  or  within  $50,000  of aU 
time  hijrh;  and  number  of  telephones  up  2.7%  over  June  M,  1937— 
Carloadings  last  1938  forecast  7.1%  above  1937. 
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^OT®AV  MORNNG  SPOKANE, 

Combined  Circulation  OVER  IlOyOOO 

4Jt>rrtiii«g  RrprMMiUU«<»-i(mN  E.  WOODWABD,  Iw.— New  YoHi— C3iira|l«~Drli«tl— BmIow— Lm  Rugal-  Smn 


WASHINGTON  EVENING 

7^ET  PAID  in  Last  12  Months 


In  Major  Market 'It's  The  News 


B»J  tilt  fliird  pea  salil 


AM  every  possible  outlet  for  their  intel- 

Cocist  W©wsni©n  lectual  curiosities. 

,  —  — «  ‘Because  of  this  general  view,  we 

PyQlg0  3”  Y  ©CtlT  very  pleased  by  the  selection  of 

Charles  Voigt  for  further  study  at 
Stanford  with  a  view  of  specializing 
irtlllllHy  jriVAll  in  thg  flglj  nf  iaboj.  relations.  Such 

_  ..  _  j  e*..  opportunities  are  of  importance  to  the 

Executives  and  Students  chronicle  of  today  arwell  as  Mr. 

Returning  to  Stanford  Voigt.” 

Exoloin  Furlough  Idea  M*'-  Pinkerton  said  he  was  happy  to 

^  approve  Mr.  Browne’s  leave  of  ab- 

Once  the  journalism  school  graduate  sence  “because  I  believe  that  what 
quickly  learned  to  forget  his  diploma  the  editorial  departments  of  today’s 
when  seeking  a  job,  for  he  found  the  newspapers  need  is  not  so  much 
man  on  the  city  desk  inclined  to  smirk  young  fellows  who  know  how  to  write 
at  the  idea.  leads  and  heads  and  read  copy,  but 

Times  gradually  changed,  and  to-  young  fellows  who  have  been  trained 
day  the  “boss”  is  eager  to  send  his  to  think  and  who  have  had  a  genuine 
younger  employes  back  to  college  for  education  on  the  past,  present  and 
more  work.  At  least,  such  was  the  probable  future  of  our  rapidly  chang- 
discovery  in  California  when  Stan-  ing  society.” 

ford  University’s  department  of  jour-  Mr.  Browne  said  his  imdergraduate 
nalism,  directed  by  Dr.  Clinton  Bush,  study  had  been  a  mere  introduction 
inaugurated  a  five-year  course.  The  to  public  finance  and  taxation,  labor 
Stanford  plan  is  that  a  year  of  news-  problems,  business  cycles  and  govem- 
paper  work  must  be  tucked  \inder  the  ment  regulation  of  industry, 
belt  before  the  fifth  year  of  studies  Polishes  Off  Educotion 

starts.  ^  ^  "A.  graduate  year,  it  seems  to  me. 

Trained  to  Think  could  ‘polish  off’  the  educations  of 

The  employer  expects  the  additional  many  young  college-trained  newspa- 
training  to  provide  men  trained  to  permen  after  two  or  three  years  ex¬ 
think,  who  have  greater  understand-  perience  have  given  them  an  idea  of 
ing  and  who  are  specialized  in  par-  which  courses  would  be  most  help- 
ticular  fields,  two  case  histories  fvd,”  he  deduced  from  his  own  ex- 
showed.  The  student  -  newspaperman 
sees  opportunity  for  real  learning  in 
fields  of  particular  interest. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  inter¬ 
views  were  obtained  from  Paul  C. 

Smith,  general  manager,  San.  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle;  Roy  Pinkerton,  edi¬ 
torial  director,  John  P.  Scripps  News¬ 
papers;  Charles  O.  Voigt,  who  obtained 
leave  from  the  Chronicle  to  specialize 
in  labor  problems,  and  Millard  Browne, 
who  is  on  leave  from  the  Santa  Ana 
(Cal.)  Journal,  to  delve  into  public 
finance  and  taxation.  The  two  stu¬ 
dents  were  those  selected  by  Stan¬ 
ford  to  become  fellows  during  the 
present  school  year. 

“The  trained  newspaperman  of  to¬ 
morrow  must  be  a  broad  student  of 
history,  an  expert  in  international  re¬ 
lations,  industrial  relations,  sociology, 
economics  or  some  other  allied  field.” 
said  Mr.  Smith. 

“I  do  not  mean  that  every  news¬ 
paperman  must  have  training  in  all 
these  fields,  but  certainly  most  will 
have  highly  specialized  training  in 
one  of  the  fields  in  order  to  qualify 
for  the  job  of  reporting  and  interpret¬ 
ing,  and  himself  understanding,  com¬ 
plex  events  and  inter-relation  of 
events  which  even  today  manifest  the 
curiousness  of  an  intricate  world. 

Aids  IntolUctiiol  Curiosity 
For  this  reason,  1  am  constantly 
employing  as  many  young  men  as  the 
wonomic  strain  will  stand  and  secur¬ 
ing  for  them,  even  as  they  work. 


Place  Your  Schedules 
Where  the  People 
Buy  Their  Advertising 


Ask  Yourselves  "What  Paper  I 
the  Leading  Want  Ad  Medium? 


TEXAS’  GTrAlESi  W,ANT-A[)  ViEDiUiV 


P«CKERSON  MECH.  CHIEF 

William  Nickerson,  formerly  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  over 
press,  composing  and  stereotype  de¬ 
partments.  With  this  promotion  a 
new  executive  position  is  created  since 
all  three  ciepartments  previously  re¬ 
ported  individually  to  the  publisher. 


The  News  voluntarily  handicaps  itself,  competi¬ 
tively  s}>eaking.  not  only  hy  a  careful  censorship 
of  copy  hut  also  by  holding  down  the  size  of 
classification  headings,  keeping  its  want  ad 
columns  clear  of  “dead  wood”  and  by  discourag¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  converting  display  advertisers 
to  the  u.se  of  the  classified  pages  (a  practice  which 
we  believe  gradually  reduces  the  number  of  ads 
and  variety  of  advertisers,  two  important  factors 
constituting  real  reader  interest  in  the  want  ad 
pages.  I 


Despite  These  Self-imposed  Handicaps — 

.  The  News  carries  more  individual  elassilied  ads  than 
any  other  newspaper  in  Texas. 

The  News  carries  more  classified  ads  and  want  ad 
linage  than  Imth  other  Dallas  papers  combined  I 


Circulation 
for  November 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  November,  1938. 


CITY  CIRCULATIONS 

♦or  Chicago  Evoaiag  Nowspapert 

4.  B.  C.  Smernmlt  for 

A  memtkt  period  ending  Sept.  tO.  191$. 

-!!«».  NEWS  AMERICAN 

301^  301,34 

times  offers 


UurinK  the  firMt  11  months  of  1938,  The 
News  carried  2,069,381  lines  of  want  ads — 
221. .>83  more  than  the  2nd  and  .3rd  Dalla- 
paper-  eomhined! 


November  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  189,302  per 
Sunday. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolvae  Around 


Sfll  the  Rentiers  <*/  The  Veir*  tinil  Yitu  Hare  Sttld  the  ffallas  Market 


-  concentrated 
*''•"'"9  circnlotlon  at  the  lowest 
w mine  rote  for  doily  evenino 
newspapers  in  the  United  States. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 

Texas^  Greatest  Want  Ad  Medium 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


I 
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^  E  D  I  T  ^  R  I  A  L  * 


TOWARD  MONOPOLY? 

THE  LAST  WEEK  of  the  year  adds  more  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  competitive 
newspaper  operation  in  cities  of  less  than  half  a 
million  pe(»pie.  To  the  Ahrou  Times-Press  and 
the  Toledo  New«-Bee,  merged  and  suspended  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  we  now  add  the  South  Bend  News- 
Timeii.  In  each  of  these  cities  there  is  now  only 
one  evening  newspaper;  Toledo  has  also  one  morn¬ 
ing  pajjer,  under  the  same  ownership  as  the  sur¬ 
viving  Blade.  There  are.  it  has  been  authorita¬ 
tively  jKiinted  out,  about  1,300  cities  in  which 
single  newspapers  or  single  ownerships  now  supply 
all  the  printt“d  news. 

We  mean  no  reflection  t)n  any  of  the.si'  1,300 
newspapers  when  wc  say  that  the  c\  \dition  does 
not  repre.sent  a  healthful  trend  in  journalism.  It 
is  ah.solutely  true  that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  non-competitive  ownerships  have  been  con¬ 
scious  of  the  responsibilities  their  situation  entails. 
They  have  attempted  to  give  expression  to  the 
varying  .shades  of  opinion  within  their  commu¬ 
nities,  and  to  a  remarkable  extent,  they  have  suc- 
i-eeded  in  doing  .so.  The  danger  remtuns,  how¬ 
ever,  that  freedom  for  minority  expression  will  be 
curtailed,  especially  in  a  period  when  political 
feelings  tend  toward  extremes  and  when  one  ex¬ 
treme  .sees  not  only  no  good  but  positive  danger 
in  the  beliefs  of  the  other.  The  American  system 
thrives  best  when  ideas  strike  sparks  and  opposites 
rub  each  other  into  usable  size  and  shape. 

We  have  no  panac-ea.  The  condition  has  arisen 
not  by  the  will  of  any  individual  or  group,  but 
from  a  gradual  growth  of  custom,  both  in  news¬ 
paper  operation  and  in  the  purchase  of  adver- 
ti.sing  .spact?.  Multiplication  of  editorial  services 
has  tremendously  increa.sed  costs  as  compared 
with  those  of  30  years  ago.  These  .scrviws  tend 
to  freeze  themselves  into  the  newspaper  structure. 
They  do  not  fluctuate  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
inc-ome.  W’ages  have  ri.sen  steadily  in  post  war 
days,  and  de.spite  the  re<luctions  of  five  years 
ago,  the  general  level  approximates  1039  figures. 
Income  has  never  enjoyed  a  similar  recovery. 
For  good  or  ill.  union  regulatifuis  have  mini¬ 
mized  the  amount  of  control  a  i)ublisher  wields 
over  his  payroll.  Taxes  offer  no  paths  to  economy. 
Paj»er  and  raw  material  costs  and  the  normal 
overhead  arc  with  difficulty  trimmed  to  meet 
lowered  incomes. 

It  is  the  latter,  rather  than  increa.sed  and  in¬ 
flexible  c-o.sts,  which  have  killed  off  newspapers. 
It  is  no  longer  possible,  it  .seems,  to  operate  a 
■‘.st“cond”  newspaper  with  any  prospect  of  a  per¬ 
manent,  comfortable  but  not  affluent  income. 
The  adverti.sing  business  buys  its  space  on  the 
ba.sis  of  circulation  ctiverage  aiul  has  little  patieni*e 
with  claims  of  “quality”  as  again.st  an  all-iiurlusive 
quantity.  Uetail  merchants  would  rather  pay  one 
advertising  bill  than  two  or  three,  and  .st-em  tf> 
liave  found  no  loss  of  effieieney  in  th«‘  redu<-ed 
space  cmt. 

Con.sidercd  .solely  as  an  adverti.sing  medium, 
we  sup|>ose  one  new.spa|K‘r  can  do  a  thoroughly 
a<h“<juate  job  for  a  city  of  100,000  to  3.^0,000 
l>opulation.  We  tlon’t  know.  It  may  lx*  that 
when  adverti.sing  volume  returns  toward  1939 
levels,  as  it  probably  will,  one  new.spa|KT  can  not 
carry  all  the  traffic  and  still  do  an  adequate 
editorial  job.  If  that  works  out,  we’ll  get  a  cor- 
ris  tive  movement  through  the  e.stablishment  of 
new  pa|K‘rs.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  continue 
to  have  attrition,  tragic  lo.ss  of  community  ass<j- 
eiations  that  should  lx;  a  matter  of  |»ride,  lo.ss  t»» 
the  profe.ssion  of  capable  people,  with  all  of  the 
jx'rsotial  fli.scomforts  that  a  susix-nsion  entails. 
.\inl  wo  will  have  the  .serious  danger  that  news- 


Behold,  therefore  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand 
upon  thee,  anil  will  deliver  thee  for  a  spoil  to  Ux* 
heathen;  and  I  will  cut  thee  off  from  the  people, 
and  I  will  cause  thee  to  perish  out  of  the  countries: 
I  will  destroy  thee;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord.  Ezekiel  XXV;  7. 


paix'rs  w  ill  be  more  and  more  considered  by  their 
ow  ners,  their  advertisers  and  their  readers  merely 
as  vehicles  for  printed  paid  announcements.  That 
must  not  happen,  and  we  recommend  to  pub- 
li.shers.  advert  i.sers.  and  lalwr  union  officials  that 
they  give  that  pha.se  of  their  common  pnddem 
some  serious  thought  in  19S9. 

ANY  PEACE? 

oril  CHRIST^L\S  editorial  last  wet:k  contained 
a  phrji.se  which  .stuck  cro.ssways  in  the  craw 
of  ;m  old  and  dear  friend.  Coiiiiuenting  u|M)n  the 
year’s  jdariinis.  we  sjiid  that  “any  |M‘jwe  is  la-tter 
tluiii  any  war.” 

“Would  you  say  that  of  a  peace  which  per- 
|x?tuatcs  slavery.*”  we  are  asked.  “Would  you 
say  it  to  a  Chine.se  who  wishes  not  to  .see  his 
••ivilizjition  and  his  country  blown  off  the  earth? 

“I  cannot  imagine  that  as  an  individual  your 
opinion  is  that  you  should  duck  every  fight — that 
any  compromi.st'  with  what  you  consider  to  be 
evil  is  Ixdter  than  any  battle  against  it.  I  know 
you  pjT.sonally  do  not  live  that  sort  of  a  spineless 
life.  Isn’t  it  true  that,  as  with  individuals,  so 
liations  also  have  to  decide  where  to  stop  retreat¬ 
ing,  compromising,  surrendering?  It  seems  to  me 
iiidess  there  are  .some  basic  positions  which  they 
w  ill  not  surrender,  they  w  ill  surely  be  backed  out 
of  existeiu-e.” 

Coiu-eding  all  that,  we’ll  still  argue  that  in  1938 
any  jx'jice  was  better  than  any  war.  We  do  not 
Ix'lieve  in  eomprfunising  vital  principles — and 
we’ll  .set  a  broad  ring  around  principles  we  con¬ 
sider  vital.  Compromises  have  been  a  part  of 
humjiii  relationships  siuc-e  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  like  war,  they  have  bet'n  futile  in  settling 
anything  fundamental.  We  should  like  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  really  achieved 
“pt'ace  in  our  time”  by  his  meetings  at  Munich. 
We  don’t  think  he  did,  but  he  did  delay  the  fatal 
moment  Jind  permitted  another  op{X)rtunity  to 
era.se  the  cau.ses  of  war.  Maybe  that’s  naive. 
Maylx*  peace  wmdd  have  been  more  truly  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  firm  thundering  “NO”  to  Hitler,  with 
the  fair  i-ertainty  that  the  word  would  loo.se  the 
Iximbing  fleets.  Maybe  the  word,  uttered  by  a 
statesman  who  was  not  a  “tired  old  man,”  might 
have  .sent  the  dictator  sc-uttling  for  cover. 

It  .sc-ems  hanlly  relevant  to  draw  an  analogy 
ladwifii  the  nations  of  Eurojx-  and  the  jx-rsonal 
conduct  of  an  editor  in  his  ivory  tower.  As  in¬ 
dividuals.  we  often  face  moments  whi«"h  requin' 
deci.sion.  tempt  with  compromise  or  iiuiterial  re 
ward  and  we  generally  plump  for  what  we  think 
is  right.  Never  yet  have  wc  had  to  make  .such 
a  deci.sion  with  a  gun  in  our  short  ribs  or  with  our 
adversary  fingering  the  fu.se  of  a  hand  grenade  at 
the  d(K(r  of  the  kid.s’  Ix'driHun.  We  might  have 
the  nerve  t»)  sjjv  “NO”  loudly  jind  eourageoii.sly. 
to  jiny  demjiud,  Jis  huiidrejls  of  dcjid  heroes  have 
done  Ix'fore,  or  we  might  do  as  Chamlx'rlain  did, 
Jind  ho|x'  tlijit  by  kiiquiig  on  living  in  one  piece 
we  were  ji  far  more  cffeitive  ehamiuon  of  right 
tlijin  dead  at  the  a.s.sa.s.sin’.s  fei't.  Life  is  .still  sweet. 


UNIONS  IN  RADIO 

DESTRUCTION  of  railio  broadcasting  as  an  ad 
vertising  medium  is  seen  as  a  possible  con» 
(juentr  of  demands  prc.ssed  upon  broadcasters  bj 
the  .\merican  Federation  of  Radio  Artists,  ini 
report  just  published  by  the  Advertising  Agenda 
Conference  Committee  which  luis  lxH*n  discusmi 
the  question  with  the  union. 

Minmium  scales  have  lieen  proposed  whid 
would  compensate  even  minor  performers  at  rate 
far  out  of  line  w  ith  pay  for  similar  work  on  stag 
jmd  screen.  The  agency  committee  estimates  that 
the  cost  of  a  chorus  of  60  voices,  at  the  union’j 
projXKscd  minima,  would  be  increased  from  812,000 
to  $18,000.  Less  extreme  is  the  case  of  a  It* 
jimbitioiis  program,  which  now  pays  its  actos 
$1,100  a  week,  and  which  would  have  to  pay  42^; 
mori'  if  the  union  pay  and  regulations 
julopted. 

Radio  has  been  fairly  close  to  Hollywood  ii 
many  respects  and  has  been  influenced  by  tht 
Hollywixxl  .scale  for  headliners,  as  well  as  tho* 
of  unionized  technicians,  but  the  problems  of  tht 
jiir  and  the  screen  are  not  analogous.  A  picture 
has  Ji  long  and  varied  life  and  its  cast  can  he 
si>rcad  over  months  and  millions  of  pockets,  k 
railio  program  has  to  start  pulling  its  freight  at 
once,  or  it  is  added  to  the  long  list  of  unsuccessful 
exixTiments.  A  cost  scale  that  hikes  expenses 
from  40  to  400%  with  not  the  shadow  of  i 
prospect  that  it  will  increase  revenue  ixitentiat 
contributes  nothing  of  value  to  its  proponents « 
to  the  public. 

The  radio  scale  for  less  than  headline  pJuL< 
compares  well  with  that  of  the  stage  and  screen 
It  seems  to  afford  more  continuous  employment  to 
the  competent  artist  than  either  of  the  old  estsh 
fished  entertiunment  media.  The  demand  for 
talent  is  incessant,  almost  insatiable,  but  we  doubt 
that  it  can  continue  in  the  face  of  pay  rates  thil 
have  the  effect  of  doubling  costs.  The  immediatr 
sufferers  w  ill  be  the  artists  themselves.  They  cm 
not  engage  in  any  other  enterprise  which  is  sup^ 
fxirteil  by  advertising  appropriations,  and  their 
is  no  other  .source  which,  to  date,  has  lxH>n  .* 
liii  rativc  to  people  who  serve  it  well. 

There  may  be  a  place  for  union  organizatiot 
jtmong  the  actor  people.  There  may  be  abuse 
w  Inch  can  lx,*  corrected  in  no  other  way,  but  « 
have  .seen  no  evidence  of  them  either  in  tht 
union’s  presentation  or  in  its  demands.  Tht ! 
e.\|x*rience  of  the  Jimusement  world  with  organ 
ization  of  musicians,  electrical  technicians,  stag 
hands,  etc.,  has  not  been  one  to  assure  the  ide» 
of  a  hearty  welcome  among  the  people  who  paj 
the  radio  bill. 

That  there  is  no  prejudice  against  uniouism  » 
flu*  adverti.sing  agency  committee  is  made  plain 
in  the  report.  If  the  union  creates  antagonism  b) 
demands  that  cannot  be  met  without  destroj'inf 
the  .source  of  the  payrolls,  the  rc.sponsibility  for  i* 
should  be  made  clear  now  to  tho.si*  who  will  .suffer 
most  jienfely. 

UBERATION 

M.VN  is  inipri.soned  in  the  external  jire.seiil:  an<l 
what  we  call  a  man’s  religion  is,  to  a  gre»* 
extent,  the  thing  that  offers  him  a  secret  and 
ix-rmanent  means  of  escape  from  that  prison. » 
breaking  of  the  pri.son  walls  which  leaves  hinr 
stjinding,  of  course,  still  in  the  pre.sent,  but  in  * 
pre.sent  .so  enlarged  and  enfranchi.seil  that  it-'' 
Ix'come  not  a  pri.son  but  a  frw  world. 

Gilbert  Murray,  »« 
“Tradition  and  Progress. 
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Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  News  and 

owner  of  radio  station  WCAX,  has  FOLKS  WC 
been  advised  that  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  has  conferred  upon  him  the  title  KNOWING 

of  commander  m  the  royal  Equestrian 

CHARLES  R.  BROUGHTON,  editor,  - - 

Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  has 
been  named  Chicago  district  chairman 
of  the  Federal 
”  Home  Loan 

Bank.  He  had 
served  previous¬ 
ly^  ly  as  public  in- 

LB^  terest  director. 

Grove  Patter- 
^'r'  ;  .  son,  editor,  Tole- 

do  Blade,  was  the 
principal  speaker 
recently  at  the 
H  ceremonies  dedi- 

^  ^  eating  a  remod- 

larged  school 
in  Hamler,  Ohio, 
retiring  editor, 

Boston'  (Mass.)  Evening  Transcript, 
who  this  week  became  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 

News-Journal,  was  given  a  testimonial 
dinner  by  50  members  of  the  Boston 
Newspaper  Club  Dec.  21. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  publisher, 

Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  and  Cliff 
Stratton,  Washington  correspondent, 

Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  have  left 
Topeka  for  Washington  to  remain  im- 
til  after  the  coming  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Stratton  recently  became  a 
member  of  the  “Old  Timers’  Club”  of 
the  Capper  Publications,  which  in¬ 
cludes  employes  who  have  served 
there  25  years  or  more. 

George  S.  Crandall,  editor,  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star  Gazette,  addressed  the 
Watkins-Montour  Falls  Rotary  Club 
Dec.  22  at  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

Orville  S.  McPherson,  publisher  and 
president,  Kansas  City  Journal,  with 
the  aid  of  other  executives,  was  host 
at  a  Christmas  party  Dec.  24  at  the 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


In  The  Business  Office 


JOHN  P.  CUNNINGHAM,  advertising  jjllllllllllllllll^  tion’s  invitations 
department.  New  York  Times,  was  to  the  mechan- 

given  a  testimonial  luncheon  Dec.  23  ical  executives, 

in  the  Panel  business  mana- 

Room  of  the  gers  and  photog- 

Hotel  New  York-  raphers  for  at- 

by  his  col-  tendance  at  the 

leagues,  prior  to  Mechanical  Re- 

his  departure  for  search  Confer- 

Chicago,  where,  ence  to  be  held 

effective  January  Feb.6-7,  in  Roch- 

1,  he  will  open  ester,  entered 

the  first  office  the  newspaper  asso- 

Times  will  main-  Karl  Thiesing  ciation  work  in 

tain  there.  1913  as  a  stenog- 

Sturgis  Wells,  rapher  in  the  office  of  the  Special 

-  Formerly  national  Standing  CJommittee  of  the  ANPA  in 

John  P.  Cunningham  advertising  man-  Indianapolis. 

ager,  Indianapo-  Mr.  Thiesing  prepared  himself  for 
Its  Times,  has  joined  the  Chicago  ad-  that  type  of  work  at  the  Richmond 
vertising  staff  of  Time  Magazine.  (O.)  Business  College  from  which  he 

P.  H.  Batte,  advertising  director,  graduated  in  1912. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  Dec.  17  In  1917  he  became  secretary  to  H.  N. 
made  the  principal  address  at  the  an-  Kellogg,  chairman  of  the  Special 
nual  banquet  of  the  paper’s  motor  Standing  Committee,  and  served  until 
carriers,  commending  the  paper’s  de-  1926  when  he  was  made  assistant  to 
livery  staff  for  having  traveled  more  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
than  3,000,000  miles  without  a  single  cial  Standing  Committee  in  Chicago, 
public  liability  or  property  loss  in  the  He  was  with  Mr.  Kelly  until  1931 
last  37  months.  ’  ’  ‘ 

John  B.  Long,  general  manager, 

California  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  conducting  a  department, 

“Shorts  by  Long,”  for  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  Bulletin. 

Joseph  Noll,  general  manager.  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot,  is  serving 
on  the  publicity  committee  in  charge 
of  arrangements  for  the  annual  con¬ 
clave  of  Knights  Templar  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  to  be  held  in  Jackson  next 
Journal  building  at  which  the  guests  June  5. 
were  employes  of  the  paper  and  polit-  t  *  v  „ 

ical  and  business  leader  Jerome  A.  Young,  advertising  man- 

ical  and  busmess  leaders.  Monarch  Life  Insurance  Com- 

Arthur  Sulzberger,  publisher.  New  p^^y,  and  Archibald  H.  Matthews. 

York  Times,  and  Mrs.  Sulzberger,  are  financial  advertising  manager  Spring - 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  with  their  children,  figjfi  (Mass.)  Newspapers,  were  hon- 
Marian,  Ruth,  Judith  and  Arthur,  after  ^^ed  by  the  Springfield  Advertising 
a  ^o-week  visit  in  Hollywood.  They  dub  at  its  meeting  Dec.  20  in  Hotel 
will  return  to  New  York  Jan.  4.  Kimball  “in  recognition  of  the  distin- 

Joseph  Vurgason,  editor.  National  guished  service  to  the  Springfield  com- 
City  ((^al.)  News,  is  the  new  president  munity  and  to  the  Advertising  Club.’’ 
of  the  San  Diego  county  unit  of  the  George  P.  Wrench,  formerly  of  the 
California  Newspaper  PublUhers  Asso-  advertising  staff,  Philadelphia  Record, 
ciation,  succeeding  Archie  Hicks  of  the  been  appointed  advertising  man- 
Encinitas  Coast-Dispatch.  ager  giebel  Publishing  Co.,  Chi- 
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After  nearly  4  years’  publication 
of  the  column,  this  is  what  A.  R. 
Kessinger,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Rome  Sentinel, 
thinks  of 


THE  WASHINGTON 
MERRY  -  GO  ■  ROUND 

By  Drew  Pearson 
and  Robert  S.  Allen 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


JAMES  R.  YOUNG,  chief  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  bureau  at 
Tokyo  since  1928,  Dec.  23  addressed 
“off  the  record” 
to  mem- 

tional  Press  Club, 

■  ^^^B  Washington,  D.C. 

JB^B  Yoimg,  on  his 

first  trip  to  this 

■  fSy  country  since 

^^^B  1935,  will  return 

to  his  post  late  in 
January. 

I^^BA  ^^^B  Katherine 
Meyer,  daughter 
,  _  „  af  Eugene  Meyer, 

James  R.  Young  publisher,  Wash¬ 

ington  Post,  has 
been  assigned  to  cover  the  California 
workmen’s  State  Supreme  Court  beat  for  the  San 
000  for  the  Francisco  News.  Miss  Meyer  won  her 
it  eye.  He  spurs  as  a  reporter  by  her  work  in 
:ident  Aug.  covering  labor  assignments. 

Paul  Wooton,  W’ashington  corre- 
tising  man-  spondent.  New  Orleans  Times-Picay- 
mal-Times,  nne,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
,  Christmas  Washington  Society  of  Engineers. 

;  sponsored  (Continued  on  next  page) 


By  subscribing  to  this  column 
well  over  300  other  prominent 
publishers  and  editors  show  they 
share  Mr.  Kessinger’s  high  opin¬ 
ion. 

The  total  circulation  of  THE 
WASHINGTOIS  MERRY  -  GO  - 
ROUND  today  is  well  over  13 
million — and  it’s  ready  to  jump 
to  a  new  high  with  the  New  Year 
and  a  new  Congress  meeting. 

We  will  be  glad  to  semi  samples. 


ineir  home,  Travellers  Rest,  with  an  George  A.  Cortes  has  assumed 
open  house  Christmas  night.  charge  of  national  advertising  solicita- 

Paul  S.  Huber,  president  of  Norfolk  tion  for  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  served  as  chairman  Daily  Home  News  and  Sunday  Times. 
of  the  committee  of  the  First  Citizens  Guy  Vaughan,  Jr.,  national  adver- 
award  committee  for  this  year.  tising  director,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 

Norman  R.  Hamilton,  publisher.  Herald- Journal,  has  been  appointed 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star,  has  returned  to  the  national  junior  chamber  of 
from  a  trip  to  Florida.  commerce  city-country  relationships 

Ray  Corliss,  publisher,  Parma  committee. 

(Mich.)  News,  was  program  chairman  Roy  E.  Hohl,  Toledo  Blade  display 
for  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Parma  advertising  salesman,  has  gone  to 
Board  of  Commerce,  Dec.  19,  with  sev-  Florida  for  a  brief  winter  vacation, 
oral  state  and  county  officials  as  spe-  He  was  accompanied  for  part  of  the 
cial  guests.  trip  by  Ralph  Holl 

J.  M.  Blackboum,  editor,  Albany  Blade  display  staff. 

(Wis.)  Herald,  suffered  minor  burns  -  —  — 

on  his  face  when  he  extinguished  a  off 
fire  in  the  basement  of  the  print  shop  pe: 
office.  coi 

Talbot  Patrick,  publisher.  Golds- 
^oro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus,  and  pres-  ws 
ident  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  As-  14. 
sociation,  and  his  family,  left  Dec.  19  ] 

to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  in  ag 
California.  wj 

Col.  H.  Nelson  Jackson,  publisher,  wi 
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continued  from  page  21 


H.  C.  L.  Jackson  and  H.  C.  Garrison, 
editorial  staff,  Detroit  News,  have  just 
had  books  published.  Jackson,  who 
writes  a  daily  column  ‘Listening  In  On 
Detroit,”  has  published  a  collection  of 
these  under  the  title  "Grand  Circus 
Park.  U.S.W.,”  with  illustrations  by 
Laverne  Minge,  also  of  the  News. 
Garrison’s  book.  “Europeans  Are  Peo¬ 
ple,’’  corrects  erroneous  public  im¬ 
pressions  of  highly-touted  scenes  of 
glamor  in  Europe. 

Elarl  W.  Porter,  managing  editor. 
Riverside  (Cal.)  Press  and  Enterprise, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Riverside- 
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.\RTHUR  T.  Robb.  F.ditor 
Warren  L.  B\ssett.  Director 


General  Offices: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway.  New  York  City.  N.Y.  making  satisfactory  progress  to  reCOV 


San  Bernardino  Counties  unit  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  Dec.  19.  Other  officers  are 
Milton  R.  Standish,  business  manager, 
Son  Bernardino  Sun  and  Telegram, 
vice-president;  and  J.  Eugene  Blair, 
Corona  Daily  Independent,  secretary. 

James  Felton,  formerly  with  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  is  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  Oxnard  (Cal.)  Press. 

David  J.  Wilkie,  Associated  Press 
bureau  chief  at  Detroit,  and  Mrs. 
Wilkie  have  left  for  a  month’s  vaca¬ 
tion  for  Florida  and  New  York.  Rich¬ 
ard  P.  Hubbart,  state  editor,  will  be  in 
charge  during  Wilkie’s  absence. 

Anthony  deLorenzo  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Madison.  Wis.,  bureau 
of  the  United  Press  to  the  Chicago 
office.  He  has  been  succeeded  at  Mad¬ 
ison  by  Ralph  Beck  of  the  Chicago 
U.P.  staff. 

Ed  Clark,  Nashville  Tennessean  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Mrs.  Clark  are  the 
parents  of  a  seven-and-a-half  pound 
son  born  Dec.  23.  Another  birth  was 
that  of  a  girl  to  W.  W.  McClanahan 
Jr.,  Tennessean  reporter,  and  Mrs. 
McClan2ihan  recently. 

Andrew  M.  Rowley,  oil  editor,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  who  became  ill  while 
at  Chicago  to  cover  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  convention,  is 


Telephones; 

BRyaiit  9-3052.  30S3.  30S4.  3055  uiul  305t> 
The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  .\dveri  iskrs’ 
Journal  in  .Xmeriua  _ 


Arthur  T.  Robb.  Editor;  Warre.n  L.  Bassett. 
Managing  Editor;  Robert  U.  Brow.n.  Assoiiate 
Editor;  Walter  E.  Schneider.  Xeres  F-dilor; 
John  J.  Cloucher.  Marlen  E.  Pew.  Jr.. 
Stephen  J.  Monchak.  _ 


James  Wright  Brown.  Jr..  .Assistant  Publisher; 
Charles  B . Groomes.  OVncrol  .UoBugfr.CHARLEs 
T.  Stuart.  .Advertising  Director;  George  H. 
Si  RATE.  Circulation  Manager. 


Washington,  U.C .Correspondent:  Gener.vl  Press 
Association.  James  J.  Butler  and  George  H. 
Man.ninc.  Jr..  1223  Sational  Press  Club  Bldg., 
Phone  Metropolitan  1080.  _ 


Chicago  Correspcnlcnt:  George  .\.  Branden¬ 
burg.  921  London  Guarantee  and  .Accident  Build- 
ing.  360  Xorth  Michigan  Are..  Tel.  Dearborn  6771 . 
Pacific  Coast  Correspondents:  C.vmpbell  Watson. 
2132  Derby  Street,  Berkeley.  Cal..  Telephone: 
Thornwall  5557;  Ken  Tavlor.  1215  Xorth  Hobart 
Boul.,  Los  .\ngeles.  Telephone.  Hemiistead  5722. 
Advertising  Representative:  Duncan  .\.  SeoTT  & 
Co..  .MiUs  Building,  San  Francisco;  Telephone 
Sutter  1393;  Western  Pacific  Building,  Los  .An¬ 
geles,  Telephone  Prosjiect  1075 _ 


London  Office:  c/o  The  Caxtoii  Magazine.  Grand 
Building.  Trafalgar  Sq..  W.  C.  2.  .\ll.\n  Dela- 

PO.NS.  Manager;  Telephone.  Whitehall  6861. _ 

Paris.  France  Correspondent:  Bernh.vrd  Ragner. 
25  Rue  Renneguin,  Telephone  Etoile  07-70. _ 


Far  Eastern  Correspondents:  Hans  R.  Johanse.n. 
C  O  Osaka  Mainichi.  Osaka.  Japan  and  James 
Shen.  the  Centre  News  .\gency.  Hung  Wu  Road. 
Nanking,  China. 


Display  advertising  rates  effective  Dec.  i .  1937: 
8sc  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  follows: 


Sizes 

Agate 

1 

Time 

6 

Time.s 

13 

Times 

26 

Times 

52 

Times 

I  Page 

672 

$27.S 

S234 

$220 

$206 

$182 

‘2  Page 

336 

154 

131 

123 

116 

103 

'4  Page 

168 

85 

72* 

68* 

64* 

57 

h  Page 

84 

55 

47» 

44* 

41* 

37 

%  Page 

42 

33 

28* 

26* 

24* 

22 

The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card 
at  a  cost  of  $22,  per  wesfk  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a 
^2  time  basis  as  any  other  schedule  namely,  S182 
per  page;  $103  half  page;  $57  quarter  page. 
♦Quarter,  eighth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on 
definite  copy  schedule. 


Classified  rates:  8sc  i>er  agate  line 
70C  i>er  agate  line  four  times. 


time; 


Situations  wanted:  50c  is  r  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  i»r  agate  line  three  times  (count  six  words  to 
the  line) .  _ 


Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions.  $4  i>er  year; 
Canada,  $4.50;  F'oreign,  $s. 


Club  rates:  The  club  rates  arc  applicable  to  all 
subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether 
paid  for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Three 
subscriptions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year 
each  or  one  subscription  for  three  years,  $10;  five 
subscriptions  to  different  addresses  for  one  year 
each  or  one  subscription  for  five  years,  $15;  ten 
subscriptions  one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  years, 
$TS.  Member  Ass^)cialed  Business  PaiK*rs. 


Charter  Member  of  ih«;  Audit  Bureau  of  t'ircula- 
iions  with  an  averase  c€‘rtifie<l  net  paid  "A.B.C/* 
as  follows: 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

June  30.  1938 . 

12. .160 

13.312 

“ 

1937 . 

11.482 

12,751 

1936  . 

10.778 

11.801 

1935 . 

10.225 

11,333 

1934 . 

9.359 

10.592 

1933 . 

8.796 

10.320 

1932 . 

9.920 

10,987 

1931 . 

10.497 

11.569 

1930 . 

10.816 

12.216 

1929 . 

9.878 

11.105 

1928 . 

8.982 

10.223 

ery  and  may  soon  resume  his  duties 
at  Chicago. 

Frank  G.  Gorrie,  AP  Northwest 
sports  editor,  has  succeeded  Harold 
Turnblad  as  chief  of  the  Seattle,  Wash  , 
AP  bureau.  Turnblad  recently  was 
named  AP  Western  Division  news 
editor  at  San  Francisco. 

Earl  C.  Grebe,  copydesk  chief  and 
aviation  editor,  Toledo  Blade,  last 
week  addressed  the  Toledo  Reserve 
Officers’  Association  on  aims  and  or¬ 
ganization  methods  of  the  new  Civilian 
Air  Reserve,  which  he  helped  organize 
recently  and  in  which  he  serves  as 
an  officer  of  the  general  staff. 

W.  E.  Hall,  editorial  writer,  Toledo 
Blade,  has  been  elected  general  chair¬ 
man  of  a  gridiron  dinner  which  the 
Blade  editorial  staff  will  have  Feb.  4 
in  the  New  Secor  Hotel,  Toledo. 

Tod  Rockwell,  Detroit  Free  Press 
sports  staff,  was  toastmaster  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Sportsmen’s  dinner  of  the  Detroit 
Controllers  Group  Dec.  28. 

A  cartoon  by  Burt  Thomas,  of  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News  art  staff,  so  im¬ 
pressed  John  D.  M.  Hamilton,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  Hamilton  used  it  on  his 
Christmas  cards. 

John  D.  Donoghue,  reporter.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  who  sings 
in  church  choirs  and  over  the  radio, 
is  conducting  a  new  column  “The 
Music  Box”  in  the  News. 

George  A.  Raiche,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  reporter  has  declined 
an  appointment  as  secretary  to  Gov.- 
elect  Leverett  Saltonstall  “for  business 
reasons.” 

Miss  Helen  Rawstrom,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Springfield  Coimcil  of 
Social  Agencies  and  secretary  of  the 
publicity  information  department  of 
the  Community  Chest  has  resigned 
and  will  return  to  the  staff  of  the 
Great  Barrington  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Courier. 

William  Holbrook,  formerly  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News. 

Gilbert  T.  Shilson,  formerly  man- 


Post-Dispatch,  effective  Jan.  9,  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  in  New  York  City  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  Time  magazine. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Joseph  Han¬ 
lon,  reporter  and  rewrite  man  for  the 
paper  for  the  past  12  years. 

Dave  Dexter,  formerly  of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  staff,  now  is  with  the 
editorial  staff  of  Down  Beat,  a  band 
magazine  published  in  Chicago. 

W.  N.  Cox,  sports  editor,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  will  attend  the 
Southern  California-Duke  Rose  bowl 
football  game  as  part  of  a  vacation 
trip  to  the  West  Coast. 

Frank  Spencer,  sports  editor.  Twin 
City  Sentinel  (Winston-Salem,  N.  C.), 
was  one  of  the  Southern  sports  writers 
invited  by  Coach  Wallace  Wade  to 
accompany  (he  Duke  University  foot¬ 
ball  team  to  the  Rose  Bowl.  Spencer 
is  making  the  trip  on  his  vacation  and 
is  not  covering  the  game  for  the  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  newspapers. 

Everett  Williard,  Winston  -  Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  copy  desk  staff,  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Pasadena,  Cal.,  for  the  Rose 
Bowl  game  for  his  vacation. 

Leigh  White,  for  the  piast  year  a 
Spanish  war  correspondent  at  Barce¬ 
lona  for  the  London  Daily  Express  and 
formerly  with  Tide  magazine  in  New 
York,  has  joined  the  staff  in  Paris  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition. 

Francis  A.  Chapman,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  newspaperman,  associated  with 
his  father  in  publishing  the  Providence 
County  Times  for  eight  years  and  re¬ 
cently  a  member  of  the  Providence 
Star-Tribune  editorial  staff,  has  been 
named  chief  clerk  in  the  governor’s 
office  by  Governor-elect  William  H. 
Vanderbilt  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Kirk,  statistician  and  an 
authority  on  business  transportation, 
has  joined  the  Bufalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express.  She  is  devoting  her  time  to 
covering  women’s  clubs. 


Boston  Evening  Transcript,  aimm 
Christmas  Church  section,  10  pag^ 
Dec.  24. 

Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening  Neici 
Radio  Chart  containing  radio  and 
short  wave  programs  for  entire  comiie 
week,  to  be  weekly  feature,  four  pagt. 
tabloid,  Dec.  17. 

Boston  Herald,  “Christmas  Time  in 
the  Churches,”  annual  section,  U 
pages,  Dec.  24. 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times,  1?- 
pages,  Christmas  edition,  includim 
complete  reprint  of  Dickens’  "A 
Christmas  Carol,”  Dec.  24. 

Miami  Daily  News,  Orange  Bowi 
edition,  publicizing  Miami’s  Orange 
Bowl  game.  University  of  Tennessee 
and  University  of  Oklahoma  football 
teams,  and  the  city’s  resort  attractions. 
Jan.  1. 

Lexington  (Va.)  Gazette,  81  pages 
Dec.  18,  bicentennial  issue,  in  maga¬ 
zine  form,  containing  historical  data 
of  Rockbridge  County  first  occupied 
by  white  men  200  years  ago. 


Ottley  Ad  Director 
Of  the  Constitution 

Atlanta,  Dec.  27 — Promotion  of 
John  K.  Ottley  Jr.,  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  and  appointment  of  Harold 
Sampson, 


man¬ 
ager  of  the  At- 
1  a  n  t  a  Scripps- 
Howard  office,  as 
local  advertising 
manager,  both 
effective  Jan.  1 
were  announced 
today  by  Major 
Clark  Howell 
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editor  and  pub- 


John  K.  Ottley,  Jr. 


lisher  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitt- 
tion. 

As  director, 


Mr.  Ottley  wilP‘‘^J*' 

Lewis  Gannett,  book  reviewer.  New  have  charge  of  all  advertising  depart- 1*“^* 


York  Herald  Tribune,  was  struck  by 
an  automobile  Dec.  27  while  crossing 
a  street  in  downtown  New  York,  suf¬ 
fering  lacerations  and  a  possible  con¬ 
cussion  of  the  brain. 


Wedding  Bells 


H.  EMERSON  BOLTZ,  editor  and 
publisher.  North  Baltimore  (O.) 
News,  to  Miss  Eldith  Chase,  school 
teacher,  of  North  Baltimore,  there, 
Dec.  29. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ebberts,  society  staff, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  to 
Buell  Critchlow,  Buffalo  sportsman,  in 
Buffalo. 

R.  H.  Shepherd,  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
News,  state  news  desk,  to  Miss  Olive 
Elizabeth  Newell,  of  Morganton,  N.  C., 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Salisbury 
(N.  C.)  Morning  Herald,  recently,  in 
Greensboro. 


ments.  Mr.  Sampson  will  take  ove 
Mr.  Ottley’s  former  duties. 

Mr.  Ottley,  a  graduate  of  Oglethoipi 
University,  formerly  was  an  AtlanU 
Journal  reporter  and  later  becam 
assistant  general  traffic  manager  d 
Elastern  Airlines,  before  going  to  th 
Constitution  about  four  years  ago.  H( 
is  married  and  has  two  children. 

Mr.  Sampson,  married  and  also  thi 
father  of  two  children,  began  his  news¬ 
paper  advertising  career  during  tht 
World  War,  when,  as  a  lieutenant  ii 
the  air  corps,  he  helped  found  a  news¬ 
paper  at  Camp  Dick,  Dallas,  Texas 
After  the  war  he  progressed  to  man¬ 
ager  of  local  advertising  in  Scripps- 
Howard’s  Chicago  office,  and  late 
served  several  years  in  BirminghaiE-|j 
Ala.,  with  the  Scripps-Howard  enter¬ 
prises  and  the  Birmingham  Post.  He 
went  to  Atlanta  in  1931. 
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Special  Editions 


CHANGES  IN  BOISE 

Max  G.  Funk,  formerly  managinf 
editor,  will  become  editor  of  the  Boisi 
(Idaho)  Capital  News,  effective  Jan.  I 
and  Taylor  G.  Robertson  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher,  it  was  announced  Dec.  M  by 
Mr.  Robertson,  general  manager  of  the 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES,  Dec.  20,  Pic-  ^ _ _ 

ture  Parade,  34  paps,  tabloid,  cover  Scripps  League ”p.  ni-  daiiy.  Saxton  I 

Bradford,  editor  for  the  last  three 


in  color,  rest  in  rotogravure. 

Tulsa  World,  16  pages,  Dec.  25,  car¬ 
rying  Charles  Dickens’  “A  Christmas 
Carol,”  and  the  season’s  greetings  of 
Tulsa  business  firms. 

Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press,  Christ¬ 
mas  Greeting  edition,  printed  in  three 


years,  is  going  to  Seattle  as  a  Scripps 
League  executive  after  a  six-monthj 
assignment  in  Europe. 


COAST  "REPS"  ELECT 

Floyd  L.  Sparks  of  West-Hollidayi 


ager,  Lansing,  Mich.,  bureau  of  the  sections  consisting  of  two  24-page  tab-  has  been  elected  president  of 


AP,  has  been  appointed  executive  sec¬ 
retary  to  Frank  D.  Fitzgerald,  gov¬ 
ernor-elect  of  Michigan.  Shilson  man¬ 
aged  Fitzgerald’s  campaign. 

E.  Roy  Alexander  has  resigned  as 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 


loid  sections  and  a  28-page  regular 
size  paper,  Dec.  23. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  4- 
page  Radio  Station  edition  marking 
WMBG’s  formal  opening  of  new  stu¬ 
dios,  Dec.  25. 


the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Repi*' 
sentatives’  Association,  Ronald  Chy 
pool  of  Williams,  Lawrence  &  C*®' 
mer,  vice-president,  and  Charle 
Reed  of  Noee,  Rothenberg  k  J*®' 
secretary-treasurer. 


m  porting  the  masculine  and  singular 

^7/  m—X  ~  —  is-  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  embrace 

g  and  include  the  feminine  and  plural 

according  to  the  context. 

-  “A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

JMALL  WORLD.  Larry  Miller,  To-  “H.  G.  Lockwood. 

ledo  Blade  printer  and  chicken  fan-  “[seal] 

ier,  won  five  first  prizes  with  his  "This  advertisement  is  not  published 
5uff-Orpingtons  in  the  recent  Mid-  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Liquor  Control 
“  '  Province  of  British  Co- 


No  Applications  lor 
Assignment  Made  os 
Licensing  Date  Nears 


Vest  Poultry  Show  in  Detroit.  He  Board  ( 
ound  his  only  serious  competition  lumbia. 
anie  from  Bill  Johnson  of  the  Newark 
itar-Eagle,  which  like  the  Blade  is  a 
’aul  Block  newspaper. 

■ 

;OME  HAVE  been  known  to  lose 
their  shirts  in  card  games  and  on 
he  bangtails  but  the  editor  of  the 
)ai(iy  Star  at  Grenada,  Miss.,  believed 
secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  would 
lavc  far  worse  luck  at  the  Pan-Amer- 
can  conference  at  Lima,  Peru.  On 
3ec.  20,  the  Daily  Star  carried  the  fol- 
head  above  a  United  Press 


PHENOMENON  discovered  in  Mon 
treal  Star  classified: 


RELINEI)  midille  aged  I.ady  would  look  after 
invalid  or  cliildren,  day  or  evening.  X  313 


Editor  &  1’ublishkr  will  pay  ;2  for  each 
“Short  Take"  accepted  and  pu'dished.  Those 
not  used  will  not  lie  retnrneil. 


owing 

dory; 


“U.  S.  MAY  LOSE  B.  V.  D.’s 
AT  LIMA  CONFERENCE” 


K  SLIGHT  CASE  of  garbling  from  an 
obit  in  Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Times: 

“Mason,  an  electrical  inventor,  had 
150  parents,  obtaining  the  first  on  a 
telegraph  relay  at  the  age  of  28.” 

STRANGE  CUSTOM  reported  in  Glen 
Ridge,  N.  J.,  weekly: 

“The  following  Sunday,  Christmas 
Day  will  be  observed  in  this  church 
Bs  ‘Family  Sunday,’  when  firemen  will 
be  presented  to  children  who  might 
otherwise  receive  few,  if  any,  Christ¬ 
mas  presents.” 


Following  is  a  Christmas  greeting 
I  from  the  attorney  of  Williams  Lake, 
British  Columbia,  printed  in  the  Wil¬ 
iams  Lake  Cariboo  News: 

‘TO  ALL  TO  WHOM  these  Presents 
■hall  come: 

“GREETINGS,  and  wishing  all 
’riends,  clients,  opponents,  debtors, 
creditors,  business,  social,  political 
»nd  other  associates  of  whatsoever 
r.ature  and  kind  and  wheresoever  sit¬ 
uate  and  in  whatsoever  condition  and 
Including,  but  not  so  as  to  limit  the 
pnerality  of  the  foregoing,  whether 
me  same  or  any  of  them  be  fair  or 
prk,  handsome  or  homely,  teetotal  or 
mtemperate,  moderate  or  inebriate 
>nd  whether  plaintiffs,  defendants,  pe- 
litioners,  respondents,  garnishees,  co¬ 
respondents,  third  parties,  interveners, 
prosecutors,  informants,  prisoners  (or 
otherwise)  at  the  Bar,  witnesses,  au- 
irifoix  acquits,  officers  of  the  Court. 


rortune 

COVERS  BUSINESS 


tne  same  way  a  news¬ 
paper  covers  its  city 
~by  assignments  to 
its  staff  of  63  editors, 
writers,  researchers 
and  assistants. 


nn 

As  This  Hat 

1 

covers  the  head  of  this 
bright  youngster,  so  the 
NEWS  covers  the  rich  Buf¬ 
falo  area.  Reach  and  sell 
the  people  in  this  responsive 
market  through  the  NEWS, 
their  favorite  newspaper. 

BUFFALO  EVENING 

m 

NEWS 

Edward  H,  Butler,  Editor  and 

Publisher 

Reprts«nte4  by 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  Yorfc,  Chica90«  PhilAdelphU« 

■lA 

Dctreif,  Boston^  AfUnte 

24— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLIS  HE] 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


Each  weak  an  advertising  classification  wilt  be  analyzed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  Interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  98.  Our  Second  New  Year's  Resolution 


AT  THE  BEGINNING  of  1938  we  took 
the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  New 
Year’s  resolutions.  This  year  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  a  good  reason  to  offer 
a  New  Year’s  resolution.  It  was  in¬ 
spired  by  a  statement  made  Nov.  15, 
1938  by  Dr.  Marcus  Nadler  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  at  New  York  University.  Here 
is  his  statement: 


Are  These  Items  Needed? 


“During  the  last  five  years,  the 
Government  spent  huge  amounts  of 
money  stimulating  consumer  goods 
industry,  making  the  recovery  a  one¬ 
sided  affair,  leaving  the  heavy  goods 
industry  untouched,  with  the  result 
that  the  recovery  dried  up.” 

To  most  of  us  the  heavy  goods  in¬ 
dustry  is  thought  of  as  steel,  rails, 
lumber,  coal,  motors,  dynamos,  rail¬ 
road  equiiMnent,  ships,  etc.,  while  con¬ 
sumer  goods,  to  us,  means  sugar,  salt, 
coffee,  shoes,  hats,  corsets,  drugs,  etc. 
Midway  between  these  small  con¬ 
sumer  goods  items  and  the  heavy  in¬ 
dustry  items,  we  find  products  that 
the  consumer  looks  at  as  “heavy  goods 
industry  items,”  sudi  as  rugs,  chairs, 
beds,  hot  water  heaters,  furnaces, 
refrigerators,  paint,  cement — things 
that  he  or  she  uses  for  the  upkeep  of 
a  home,  an  office,  or  a  small  manu¬ 
facturing  plant. 


AN  EXAMINA'nON  of  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  linage  figures  and  annual  sales 
reported  by  the  manufacturers  of 
these  items,  and  individual  surveys  in 
various  markets,  leads  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  most  of  these  items  have  not 
advertised  heavUy  and  have  been 
bought  only  when  the  consumer  was 
forced  to  replace  an  item  that  had 
completely  worn  out. 

In  the  U.  S.  today,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  rugs  are  needed; 
the  same  is  true  of  chairs,  beds,  mat¬ 
tresses,  furnaces,  paint,  roofing,  and 
in  markets  where  refrigerators  were 
first  introduced  ten  years  ago,  we 
now  have  a  replacement  market  open 
for  aggressive  refrigerators  advertis¬ 
ing. 


and  ask  these  women  to  tell  us  frankly 
the  age  of  their  rugs,  chairs,  beds, 
refrigerators.  We  would  ask  them 
when  they  plan  to  build  an  addition, 
repair,  repaint,  remodel,  or  refurnish 
their  home. 

Research  people  tell  us  that  we  can 
now  “sample” — ^which  means  inter¬ 
view — 3%  of  all  the  families  in  a  com¬ 
munity  and  if  we  do  this  by  income 
levels,  we  can  draw  a  conclusion  that 
gives  us  the  total  number  of  pros¬ 
pects  in  the  city  where  the  research 
work  is  done — prospects  for  rugs,  for 
furnaces,  for  paint,  for  lumber,  etc. 

With  this  information  the  local  ad¬ 
vertising  department  can  now  go  to 
the  stores  that  sell  these  various  lines 
of  merchandise  with  definite  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  what  their  own  local  market 
offers  to  these  advertisers,  merchants, 
and  distributors  who  seek  to  increase 
their  business  in  1939. 
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Our  New  Year's  Resolution 
IF  WE  WERE  ASSOCIATED  with  a 
daily  newspaper  in  any  market  in 
the  U.  S.,  we  would  resolve  to  make 
a  careful  analysis  of  from  1  to  3%  of 
all  the  families  in  our  community. 
This  would  cost  a  little  money  and 
probably  six  weeks  to  two  months 
would  be  required  to  complete  the 
job.  We  would  have  men  and  women 
talk  to  women  in  their  own  homes 


Copy  Themes 

THERE  IS  NO  END  of  copy  themes 
and  copy  ideas  tied  up  with  these 
various  products.  Homes  can  be  more 
attractive.  A  good  furnace,  cor¬ 
rectly  installed,  will  show  an  imme¬ 
diate  saving  in  fuel  costs,  less  illness; 
the  home  will  be  more  comfortable 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and 
will  be  a  much  more  attractive  place. 

Important!  Because  of  the  head¬ 
aches  that  have  followed  in  the  wake 
of  our  depression,  we  know  that  most 
consiuners  would  like  to  have  a  fairly 
accxirate  description  of  this  type  of 
merchandise  and,  without  exception, 
they  want  to  know  the  price  before 
they  expose  themselves  to  the  sales¬ 
man.  'This  applies  to  $700  fur  coats 
as  well  as  $49  washing  machines. 
Therefore,  regardless  of  the  copy 
themes  that  are  decided  on,  price 
should  in  every  case  be  included  in 
the  advertisements. 


Try  Small  Prospects 
DURING  THE  LAST  'YEAR  we  hq 
had  an  opportunity  to  watch  i 
progress  of  small  concerns  that  4 
items  like  those  under  discussion.  ^ 
some  cases,  these  advertisers 
used  only  three  inches,  three  timei 
week,  but  they  have  continued  toiq 
these  ads  month  after  month,  regsii. 
less  of  weather,  local  business,  orq 
other  conditions.  They  are  in  tiq 
local  paper  three  times  a  week-i^L 
lose  or  draw — and  the  results 
are  now  achieving  prove  conclusiv’q^”^ 
that  frequency  of  insertion  is  ‘ 
important  if  progress  is  to  be  made 
the  sale  of  these  items. 

The  year  1939  is  going  to  be  entir^^^ 
different  from  1929  or  1919  or  13|l 
New  problems  confront  all  of  us. 
certainties  lie  ahead  in  many  difiera' 
lines  of  business,  but  the  local 
chant  who  has  in  his  store  stock  i 
the  merchandise  referred  to  in  tii 
article  can  look  forward  to  1939  »a 
considerable  confidence.  Repho. 
ments  are  going  to  be  made  in 
market — home  owners  are  going  i 
buy — and  it  is  our  belief  that  they  a 
going  to  buy  from  the  stores  that  iut 
the  greatest  number  of  insertions  i 
their  local  paper,  regardless 
size  of  the  ads.  We  repeat  ourKs 
Year’s  resolution — start  now  to  i 
some  research  in  your  own  maia 
show  yoiu’  findings  to  local  adve 
tisers,  then  help  them  to  a  better 
derstanding  of  how  to  use  your  pa;* 
three  times  a  week  throughout  1331 


FACSIMILE  ON  COAST 

The  McClatchey  newspapers 
California  announced  last  week  tiat^e 
engineers  are  preparing  for  the  Z' 


auguration  of  facsimile  broadcastnt  f 


of  a  tabloid  newspaper  soon  after  Jc 
1  in  Sacramento  and  Fresno.  RAur 
home  receiving  sets  will  be  tried  oUBpat 


©uT  of#"  |%y 


An  outstanding  authority  on  advertising  and  Agency  practice  thus 
visualizes  one  peril  of  approach — any  set  “formula”  for  creating 
a  campaign  inevitably  means  routing  the  effort  into  a  rut.  Keep 
an  eye  on  the  1939’s  advertising — it  will  strike  a  new  stride. 
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But  there  are  other  ruts.  Human  nature,  being  what  it  is,  falls 
into  lazy,  set  habits.  Acting  without  100%  factual  knowledge.  Tak> 
ing  things  for  granted  .  .  .  using  half-truths  or  moldy  statistics. 
Minds  can  be  mired  by  all  this.  Being  SURE  of  key  executives, 
personnel  set-ups,  an  analysis  of  circulations  may  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  success  and  failure.  Keen-edged  data  are  often  neg¬ 
lected  because  not  quickly,  easily  available,  and  down  in  the  slough 
goes  another  job,  neck-deep  in  mediocrity. 


Editor  &  Publisher  YEAR  BOOK  is  a  discourager  of  rutty  methods,  up- 
to-the-hub  carelessness.  It  is  the  Annual  ALMANAC  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Listed  are  all  daily  newspapers,  with  the  city's  population; 
circulation,  services,  advertising  rates,  executive  personnel.  Publishers, 
Editors,  General  Managers,  Business  Managers,  Circulation  Managers, 
Advertising  Managers,  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  and  Mechanical 
Su  perintendents. 


There  are  complete  lists  of  Special  Advertising  Representatives.  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies;  A.B.C.  analysis  of  circulations,  lists  of  Features  .  .  .  and.— 
well  everything  to  keep  you  out  of  a  “Rut." 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


1700  TIMES  BUILDING 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
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OR  DECEMBER  31,  193  8 


^iJniversal  Mills 
\d  Policy  Explained 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We’re  sorry 
ou  published  Mr.  Morris  Higley’s  let- 
|er  on  page  26  in  your  Nov.  19th 
toue.  We  know  you  wouldn’t  have 
lone  so  if  you  had  known  the  true 
facts.  Mr.  Higley  is  definitely  mis- 
,  Jnformed  and  apparently  has  misled 
"“***00  concerning  Universal  Mills  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

J  We  enclose  a  folio  explaining  the 
'^Iwlicy  of  the  mill  and  manner  of 
jV^pTiandling  newspaper  space.  It  gives 
lewspapers  as  much  and  often  more 
inage  and  income  than  if  space  were 
>laced  through  us  instead  of  dealers. 
We  should  remind  Mr.  Higley  that 
bie  radio  boys,  the  outdoor  and  the 
fcint-of-sale  men  give  us  just  as 
Jiuch  ‘‘hell”  and  get  just  as  angry 
'lirith  us  as  he  has  done  for  apparently 
favoring  one  medium  over  another.  A 
Conscientious  effort  is  made  annually 
|o  divide  the  Mills’  appropriations 


)ur  pijcl 
>utl93i 
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Equally  among  all  media. 

This  year,  however,  newspaper  cost 
Overshadows  any  other  one  medium 
py  several  thousand  dollars.  We”  are 
now  preparing  thirty-odd  newspaper 
kds  on  Universal  fe^s  and  flour  for 
Release  January,  1939.  Mr  Higley  will 
Ret  a  folio  of  new  ads.  So  will  the 
Red  Chain  dealer  in  his  home  town — 
and  if  Mr.  Higley  doesn’t  sell  that 
apen  «ealer  with  this  much  help  .  .  .  well, 
veek  ti»e  believe  you’ll  agree  that  WE  or 
the  e^NIVERSAL  MILLS  shouldn’t  be  held 
tadcass^t  fault! 

Our  agency  has  tried  hard  to  keep 
10.  FiAur  hands  clean — to  handle  publicity 
tried  (ttlparingly  and  in  good  taste.  We  have 
"Refused  many,  many  demands  for 
Publicity  from  clients.  Although  the 
f'ery  few  items  handled  this  year  were 
onsidered  newsworthy,  they  were 
ubmitted  merely  for  editors’  consid- 
ration.  No  bribe  in  the  form  of  a 
pace  order.  No  demand.  No  threat 
o  cut  linage.  It  was  definitely  the 
l^itors’  privilege  to  reject  or  run  it. 
jConfimiation  of  this  fact  may  be  ob- 
Uined  from  editors  of  our  own  home 
papers— the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
Jrojii  or  Press. 

We  know  your  publication.  Editor 
It  PuBusHER,  intends  to  harm  no  one 
intends  to  be  fair  in  all  contro¬ 
versial  questions.  Inasmuch  as  your 
publication  of  Mr.  Higley’s  letter  has 
^used  us  embarrassment,  we  respect¬ 
fully  urge  you  to  print  our  side  of  the 
matter. 

Cordially  yours, 

Eo.  W.  Hamann, 
Albert  Evans  &  LeMay 
Advertising  Agency,  Fort  Worth. 


Former  Editor  Praises 
E.  &  P.  Leadership 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  have  read 
the  recent  number  of  your  magazine — 
the  Public  Relations  Issue — with  such 
wonder  that  I  must  write  and  tell  you. 
It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
field,  containing  a  wealth  of  thought. 

Articles  written  directly  to  sell  ad¬ 
vertising  are  liable  to  be  dull  reading 
for  the  inexpert;  liable  to  be  over- 
technical.  But  here  you  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  collection  of  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples  that  belong  to  the  field  of  eco¬ 
nomics  and  citizenship. 

Unquestionably  business  leaders  all 
over  the  coimtry  will  read  with  new- 
gained  advantage  your  presentation  of 
new  thought,  and  I  feel  sure  the  col¬ 
lege  classes  will  profit  when  it  will  be 
brought  to  their  attention. 

Articles  such  as  “Is  Mr.  Roosevelt  a 
Liberal?”,  “Grass  Roots  of  America,” 
by  E.  Woodyard,  and  the  Johns-Man- 
ville  piece  are  powerful  illustrations 
of  a  fimdamental  truth,  as  easy  to  di¬ 
gest  as  the  Sermon-on-the-Mount. 

I  am  proud  of  Edit<h<  &  Publisher. 
This  is  true  leadership. 

Philip  R.  Dillon, 

Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher,  1901-02. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

■ 

He's  Cynical  at 
The  Age  of  27 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  Why  is  it 
that  relationships,  either  personal  or 
business,  all  too  often  are  the  sine 
qua  non  for  admission  to  the  Fourth 
^tate? 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  autocrats 
— who  have  also  been  designated  as 
"Lords  of  the  Press” — ^wish  to  hasten 
the  day  when  the  proletariat  of  their 
world — the  reporters — rise  in  revolt. 

Or  maybe  I’m  prejudiced  because 
at  27  years  of  age  a  natural  flair  for 
writing  has  brought  me  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  miserable  existence  as  a 
free  lance  correspondent  for  one  com- 
mimity  newspaper,  and  an  tmderpaid 
staff  job  on  another. 

Cynically  yours, 
Arthur  W.  Dellers, 

River  Forest,  Ill. 


The  Toughest 
Assignment . . . 

for  any  omployor  on 

.  .  .  nowspopors 
.  .  .  pross  associotiont 
.  .  .  mogoiinos 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  actkn  Is  necessary. 

The  siJutioa  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  edi¬ 
torial  or  advertising  men  call  on 
The  Personnel  Bureau  for  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  wifii  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telei^ne  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  (XI  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Ckieoge— 3B  lost  Woekor  Orivo 
Los  Awq*l*s— -2387  Tovlet  Stroo* 


DUPLEX  PRESSES 

For  Publishers 


Who  want  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  for  black  and 
color  printing. 


New  and  Improved  Super 
Duty  Units 

for  Metropolitan  Papers 

The  Unitubular 

for  High  Speed  Color  Requirements 

The  Standard  Tubular 

for  Economical  Production 

The  Duplex  Plat-Beds 

for  Weeklies,  Semi-Weeklies 
and  Small  Dailies 

AH  Designed  for  Color  Attachments 


Let  Us  Tell  You  About  These  Machines 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  PRESSROOM  NEEDS? 


Write  Us 

THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 

. 


CHICAGO 
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Four  Essentials  for 
Selling  National 


continued  from  page  8 


advertising  linage  is  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  own  neighbors — his  reteil 
friends.  Just  as  soon  as  a  campaign 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
starts  to  click,  the  story  of  this  suc¬ 
cess  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  national  representatives  who  call 
on  national  advertisers  and  their 


agencies 

National  Advertisins 

On  page  7  is  the  score  card  for 
national  advertising  as  checked  by 
Media  Records  in  52  principal  cities. 
Most  of  us  know  where  our  greatest 
losses  have  occurred,  but  not  all  of 
us  have  analyzed  the  competing  media 
that  have  shifted  newspaper  ads  into 
radio,  billboards,  direct  mail.  News- 
papers  have  not  lost  to  magazines. 
The  magazine  sales  line  practically 
parallels  the  newspaper  sales  line  for 
the  past  10  years. 

Up  to  10  years  ago  most  national 
advertising  was  conceived,  produced, 
executed,  placed  and  sold  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  by  some  500  advertising 
agencies.  In  1935  the  Government  re¬ 
leased  a  study  which  showed  that  15 
of  our  national  advertising  agencies 
that  year  placed  44%  of  all  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  the  United  States 
while  1,197  agencies  placed  56%  of 
all  advertising. 

Of  the  total  amount  spent — $405,880,- 
000— $323,989,000  was  spent  in  three 
media — newspapers,  magazines  and 
radio.  The  balance  was  distributed 
in  trade  papers,  direct  mail,  car  cards, 
art  and  mechanical  reproduction,  store 
material  and  miscellaneous.  Of  the 
$323,989,000,  48%  was  placed  in  news¬ 
papers,  33%  in  magazines,  18.9'.c  in 
ra^o. 

As  recently  as  10  years  ago  not  a 
few  agancies  would  recommend  to 
their  clients  the  placing  of  from  60  to 
as  high  as  100%  of  their  total  appro¬ 
priation  in  daily  newspapers.  Few 
agencies  operating  today  would  rec¬ 
ommend  so  high  a  percentage  in 
newspapers.  If  the  publisher  is  go¬ 
ing  to  continue  to  rely  on  advertising 
agencies  to  rebuild  his  volume,  if  he 
is  unwilling  to  pay  them  more  than 
15%  to  sell  his  medium,  and  if  the 
agent  is  to  submit  his  plans  for  a 
$100,000  expenditure  or  a  $1,000,000 
expenditure  in  secret  (the  national 
representative  not  to  sit  in  the  meet¬ 
ing,  nor  the  publisher,  nor  any  of  his 
officials)  it  then  follows  that  the 
agency  becomes  a  very  important 
link,  if  newspaper  publishers  are  to 
increase  their  sales  of  white  space  to 
national  advertisers. 

Practically  every  advertising 
agency,  billing  from  a  half  million 
dollars  up,  has  today  a  few  specialists 
in  its  organization.  A  space  buyer  is 
absolutely  necessary,  an  art  director 
is  necessary,  someone  to  direct  the 


copy  is  necessary,  someone  to  produce 
advertisements  and  printed  material 
is  necessary,  another  individual  in¬ 
formed  regarding  outdoor  advertisng 
and  direct  mail  material  is  necessary, 
someone  must  be  on  hand  to  develop 
radio  programs  and  see  that  they  are 
put  on  the  air  correctly,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  the  sales  organization  can 
merchandise  the  programs.  From  ’ime 
to  time  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  for  publishers 
to  encourage  advertising  agencies  to 
set  up  one  more  department  devoted 
exclusively  to  newspapers.  In  this 
department  one  should  find  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  had  contact  with  re¬ 
tailers,  who  has  sold  them  space,  who 
has  helped  them  build  campaigns,  who 
has  nursed  them  during  the  early 
years  of  their  retail  experiments.  He 
should  also  have  some  knowledge  of 
newspaper  markets  the  country  over. 
He  should  have  a  fair  understanding 
of  the  relative  value  of  the  principal 
papers  in  the  different  states.  He 
should  also  have  in  his  files  case  his¬ 
tories  of  how  retailers  make  money 
using  a  daily  newspaper. 

Recommends  Case  Histories  File 
If  the  average  space  buyer  had  in 
his  files  today  500  to  1,000  retail  case 
histories  collected  from  50  to  100  dif¬ 
ferent  markets,  he  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  sit  down  with  the  clients  of 
the  agency  and  present  his  brief  in 
favor  of  newspapers.  If  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  were  followed,  the  magazine 
publishers,  the  radio  i>eople,  the  out¬ 
door  people,  and  the  direct  mail  peo¬ 
ple  would  of  necessity  have  to  bring 
in  their  success  stories,  because  the 
manufacturer  would  insist  that  these 
other  media  submit  evidence  as  to 
their  value. 


This  may  seem  slightly  complicated 
to  those  who  have  not  had  personal 
contact  with  a  large  number  of  agen¬ 
cies  scattered  around  the  United 
States,  but  some  such  plan  must  be 
evolved  and  carried  out  before  pub¬ 
lishers  can  expect  advertising  agency 
officials  to  walk  into  a  board  room  and 
present  a  12-month  schedule  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  which  newspapiers  repre¬ 
sent  from  60  to  90%  of  the  total  ap¬ 
propriation. 

Agencies  lose  accounts  and  the 
turnover  is  rather  high — somewhere 
between  600  and  1,000  fairly  large 
accounts  shift  every  12  months— but 
while  the  agency  has  the  account,  he 
is  closer  to  the  officials  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  his  judgment  is  more  carefully 
weighed  than  an  outsider’s  and  his 
decisions  for  a  given  medium  have 
more  weight  than  an  outsider’.!.  He 
may  lose  the  account  but  while  he  is 
in,  he’s  the  driver.  If  he  is  to  make 
any  detours  and  go  down  the  news¬ 
paper  road,  it  will  be  because  he  has 
facts,  figures  and  evidence  that  the 
trip  is  going  to  be  more  pleasant,  that 
there  is  going  to  be  more  sunshine, 
less  rain,  more  orders  and  a  higher 
net  profit. 

Nine  different  agents  interviewed 
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Garner  and  Grant  will  continue  to  represent  The  Miami  Herald  in  Atlanta. 


during  1938  said  that  they  believe 
newspapers  could  do  a  better  job  of 
selling,  but  the  pressure  of  other 
media  salesmen  was  so  great  that 
they  were  forced  to  hedge  when  a 
schedule  was  submitted.  This  raises 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
newspaper  sale — any  single  news¬ 
paper — is  strong  enough  to  influence 
the  manufacturer  and  his  agent.  Is  it 
possible  for  one  paper  to  single- 
handedly  present  so  convincing  a 
story  that  the  manufacturer  and  his 
agent  will  decide  to  place  the  major 
p>ortion  of  their  appropriation  in 
newspapers?  Publishers  interviewed 
say  that  this  is  not  possible.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  some  publishers  are 
doing  this  and  they  are  working  on 
the  same  plan  as  their  local  depart¬ 
ments.  They  select  manufactiurers  in 
their  own  city — in  their  own  neighbor¬ 
hood — in  their  own  county — in  their 
own  state.  They  suggest  to  these 
manufacturers  and  their  agents  that 
a  12-month  test  be  made  in  one  paper 
to  find  out  if  one  paper  can  deliver. 
If  50  newspapers  did  the  same  thing, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  50  stories  would 
be  available.  Naturally,  these  stories 
could  clear  through  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  who  could  pass  them  on 
to  every  agency  and  every  national 
advertiser  in  the  United  States. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are 
going  to  be  forced  to  provide  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  with  more  ammunition 
than  they  now  have,  and  it  is  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  great  many  publishers  who 
have  already  started  to  do  this  that 
the  most  important  ammunition — the 
kind  that  will  go  off  in  wet  weather  or 
dry  weather — is  a  group  of  from  10 
to  50  retail  success  stories.  Give  the 
agent  the  right  kind  of  ammunition 
and  the  chances  are  all  in  favor  of  his 
developing  semi-annual  or  yearly 
schedules  that  call  for  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  daily  newspapers. 

Circulation  and  Ratos 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  milline 
measuring  stick,  publishers  and  their 
national  representatives  have  spent 
countless  hours  arguing  the  relative 
value  of  a  paper  with  a  $2  milline 
rate  or  a  paper  with  a  $5  milline  rate. 
In  November,  1937,  a  manufacturer 
of  two  gadgets — each  selling  for  about 
$15 — decided  to  make  an  intensive  test 
ill  two  daily  newspapers.  He  selected 
a  city  of  a  half  million  people  in  which 
is  located  one  of  his  best  customers. 
There  is  less  than  2%  difference  in  the  j 
milline  rate  of  the  two  papers  and  ' 
there  is  less  than  3%  in  their  total 
circulations.  Both  papers  are  well 
edited.  They  each  print  about  the 
same  proportion  of  national  ,state  and 
local  news.  Two  different  sets  of 
copy  were  prepared — one  paper  was 
given  one  campaign  and  the  other  ! 
paper  was  given  the  other  campaign. 

A  new  telephone  number  was  selected 


Providence  Journal -Bulletin 


144,000 — 3  out  of  4— watkdays 
105,000  each  Sunday 


so  that  the  store  owner  would  ko. 
the  origin  of  all  telephone  calk 

Sales  were  recorded  every  daya^ 
at  the  end  of  the  test  period— vd* 
was  very  short,  less  than  a  mont 
they  examined  the  results.  One  pa;, 
sold  less  than  $300  worth  of  merchaj. 
dise  while  the  other  paper  sold  m. 
$800.  One  swallow  doesn’t  make  a 
summer  so  another  test  was  evolvi 
It  had  to  do  with  a  service  job  wba 
was  priced  at  $2.50.  The  same  ay 
was  released  in  both  papers,  the  sag 
number  of  insertions,  and  at  thetil 
cf  90  days,  paper  No.  1  again  outsdl 
;>aper  No.  2  more  than  707r.  JustvitJ 
does  one  paper  produce  more  .hiil 
another  paper?  One  of  the  reasa 
that  has  been  given  is  that  papen 
eventually  develop  a  character,  :  j 
same  as  individuals,  and 
eventually  appraise  a  paper  the  sax 
as  they  appraise  their  friends,  ths 
relatives  or  business  associates  t 
strangers. 

Take  another  example:  — a  y 
manufacturer  asked  women  to  sol 
him  recipes.  He  said  he  would  p. 
them  little  cash  prizes  for  the  bs 
recipes  and  every  woman  who  «• 
tered  the  contest  was  promised  tk 
she  would  receive  at  the  end  of  it 
contest  a  free  booklet  in  which  it 
would  find  100  of  the  best  recipes  u« 
in  her  community.  Identical  coy 
was  used  in  tw'o  different  cities  in  tu 
different  papers.  In  one  city  it  ca 
.499c  for  each  recipe  received.  Ini 
other  city,  it  cost  .116c.  The  avera 
space  buyer  or  the  average  advert¬ 
ing  executive  analyzing  these  iw 
papers  would  say  that  they  are 
top  papers,  but  to  get  a  true  picture* 
to  why  one  paper  produced  recipes  I 
25%  of  the  cost  of  the  other  s 
you  would  have  to  go  to  this  city 
talk  to  the  readers  of  the  papers  1] 
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1939!  A  new  year!  Many  pro¬ 
gressive  newspapers  will 
mcxlernize  their  appearance, 
li  you're  considering  such  a 
step,  you'll  want  this  80-page 
book  of  typical  make-up 
styles.  It  was  compiled  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  lohn 
E.  Allen,  outstanding  author¬ 
ity  on  the  subject.  A  copy 
will  be  mailed  without  cost  to 
newspaper  executives  who 
request  it  on  their  letterhead. 
Write  Mergentholer  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  ...  or  to 
your  nearest  Linotype  agency. 
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you  did  this  you  would  find  that  the 
paper  that  produced  the  recipes  at  the 
lower  cost  is  just  as  much  a  part  of 
each  family  as  is  their  heating  plant, 
their  radio,  their  piano,  or  their  refrig¬ 
erator,  whereas  in  the  other  city,  you 
would  probably  find  it  difficult  to  find 
so  many  “fans”  as  were  found  in  the 
first  city. 

Sales  Analysis 

Now  an  examination  of  the  sale  of 
the  products  in  the  two  cities.  Using 
the  advertising  program  as  a  sales 
wedge  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  go 
from  a  standing  start  to  fifth  position, 
and  this  was  done  in  less  than  2D 
months.  Coupon  returns,  recipes  re¬ 
ceived,  inquiries  for  samples— all  of 
these  things  are  helpful  but  they  do 
not  tell  the  complete  sales  story.  Mar¬ 
kets  differ,  circulations  differ  but  by 
and  large  the  average  newspaper- 
regardless  of  its  present  rate — offers 
the  lowest  cost  advertising  medium 
that  any  manufacturer  can  use,  once 
he  knows  the  minimum  space  and  the 
minimum  number  of  insertions  he 
must  use  to  win  a  market  and  hold  a 
market. 

Take  another  example;  — a  small  city 
of  25,000  population  with  a  milline 
rate  of  $3.70.  The  same  food  manu¬ 
facturer  entered  this  city  five  years 
ago  and,  using  the  same  copy  and  the 
same  selling  program,  now  is  in  third 
position  in  total  sales  in  the  market. 
Paper  No.  1  that  produced  recipes  at 
12c  apiece  with  a  milline  rate  of  about 
.94,  and  paper  No.  2  with  a  milline 
rate  of  $1.70  and  paper  No.  3  with 
a  milline  rate  of  $3.70  all  did  a  job — 
all  produced  recipes — all  moved  the 
merchandise — all  helped  win  new  cus¬ 
tomers  and  hold  them — yet  the  varia¬ 
tion  between  the  milline  rates  was 
more  than  250%. 

Daily  newspapers  must  be  wanted 
because  so  many  people  buy  them.  It 
is  estimated  that  today  our  1,900 
odd  daily  newspapers  print  a  total  of 
40  million  copies  daily.  These  papers 
are  seen  by  some  31,000,000  families. 
Through  trial  and  error  newspaper 
publishers  have,  in  the  last  200  years, 
found  out  how  to  serve  a  mental  meal 
once  or  twice  a  day  that  all  classes  of 
society  would  enjoy.  Families  with 
incomes  of  $15  a  week  read  the  same 
pafier  as  does  the  millionaire  with  a 
million  dollar  yacht,  a  private  car  and 
an  income  tax  that  may  vary  from 
$50,000  to  $500,000.  No  other  one  thing 
that  we  know  of  has  such  universal 
acceptance  as  does  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Rich,  poor,  high,  low,  intellec¬ 
tuals,  comic  strip  fans,  sports  fana¬ 
tics,  racing  fans,  mothers,  daughters, 
paupers  and  bankers  all  read  the  same 
sheet  and  all  of  them  buy  something 
almost  every  day. 

Viflt  Products  Markut 

National  advertisers  and  their 

•'gents  who  weigh  a  newspaper  by  its 
milline  rate  alone  frequently  cut  off  a 
sales  producer  that  cannot  be  equalled 
|t)y  any  other  medium.  One  of  the 
•Simplest  ways  for  space  buyers  and 
‘  ose  who  are  constantly  weighing  the 
^alue  of  newspapers  to  obtain  a  cor- 
Jwt  picture  of  the  25,  50  or  100  papers 


they  contemplate  using,  is  to  have 
someone  visit  the  markets  where  the 
papers  are  published,  interview  20 
people  at  random — half  of  them  re¬ 
tailers  and  half  “just  people.”  It  is 
surprising  how  much  one  may  learn 
from  such  a  procedure. 

New  forces  are  in  operation  in  this 
country.  Our  foreign  markets  v/ho 
formerly  took  10%  of  our  total  pro¬ 
duction  now  take  less  than  3%.  It  is 
nice  to  know  that  we  have  a  large 
pond  east  of  our  country  and  a  large 
pond  west  of  our  country  and  to 
know  that  our  neighbors  at  the  north 
are  peaceful,  civilized  and  friendly. 
When  we  cast  our  eyes  to  the  south, 
however,  we  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  of  our  citizens  have 
lost  during  the  past  15  years,  millions 
of  dollars  of  property. 

As  this  article  is  being  written,  21 
South  American  countries  are  be¬ 
ginning  a  series  of  discussions  as  to 
how  North  and  South  America  may 
know  each  other  better,  exchange 
goods  easier  and  build  for  oui  selves 
some  sort  of  Western  Hemisphere 
security. 

Predicts  More  Newspaper  Ads 

Will  we  bounce  back  to  a  $100,000,- 
000,000  total  annual  income  soon? 
Many  doubt  that  this  is  possible.  What 
will  be  our  national  income  at  the 
end  of  1939,  1940,  and  1945?  What 
may  newspaper  publishers  and  their 
salesmen  do  to  help  reduce  our  tax 
load  and  encourage  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  goods  and  services  among 
ourselves  first,  and  then  with  those 
in  other  countries?  Regardle.ss  of 
how  we  view  this  problem,  we  ceme 
back  to  a  few  very  simple,  basic  things 
and  to  us  the  most  important  ilung  is 
getting  our  house  in  order  in  our  own 
community.  Publishers  who  start  this 
year  to  build  a  solid  foundation  under 
their  retail  customers,  who  assist  these 
new  customers  and  old  customers  to 
a  better  use  of  their  paper  will,  we 
believe,  make  a  definite  contribution 
toward  the  solution  of  a  great  many 
of  our  local  and  national  problems. 

One  of  the  interesting  by-products 
that  is  sure  to  follow  will  be  a  much 
more  liberal  use  of  newspapers  by  so- 
called  national  advertisers.  Predic¬ 
tions  almost  always  rise  to  damn  the 
prophet,  but  evidence  is  accumulating 
that  manufacturers  will  come  back  to 
the  use  of  daily  newspapers  for  their 
national  programs,  regardless  of  what 
we  do,  but  there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
us  from  cutting  down  the  time  element 
and  bringing  them  back  in  1939,  1940, 
and  1941  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
late  ’40’s.  Rate  differentials  are,  in 
most  cases,  smoke  screens.  Local  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  foundation  on  which 
to  build.  Agents  will  resume  selling 
national  newspaper  advertising  to  their 
clients  if  they  are  provided  with  the 
ammunition  and,  as  for  our  circula¬ 
tions,  that’s  the  least  of  our  troubles. 
People  are  going  to  continue  to  read 
newspapers  “from  now  on”  because 
only  in  their  daily  newspapers  do  they 
get  a  complete  menu,  a  complete  men¬ 
tal  diet  that  never  becomes  tiresome 
or  offensive. 


Charles  Higham, 
English  Ad  Man, 
Dead  at  62 


IMPORTANT  JOB 

national  magazines  is  looking  for  a  junior 
He  ^  ‘’*8  job  »  he*  makes  ^good. 

cWef^mL^  PJ/ferably  in  his  early  thirties.  The 

whit  o*  ideas  and  a  knowledge  of 

Sh  tS  ideas  mult  be 

l^heH  ;  die  ^cles  will  have  news  value  when  they  are  pub-. 

feel  ^  written,  and  the  publi^rs 

Ms  spot.  The  man  who 
harH  v.’**;  ^  ”  niust  able  to  turn  up  ideas  which  are  newsv 

a  above  all,  interesting  to 

a  national  circulation  in  seven  figures.  ^ 

48M  interested  should  write  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  Box 
fully  as  possible.  All  replies  will  be  held  in  coiSdence 


“Slogan  King,"  Trained  Here. 
Introduced  U.  S.  Methods 
In  His  Country 

Sir  Charles,  62,  England's  “slogan 
king,”  who  introduced  American  ad¬ 
vertising  methods  there  early  in  the 
century,  died  Dec.  24  at  his  London 
home. 

Bom  in  England,  he  came  to  the 
U.  S.  a  poor  Ixiy  at  10.  He  entered 
advertising  as  a  young  man,  rose  to 
the  post  of  advertising  director  of 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn  de¬ 
partment  store,  and  then  became 
Western  manager  for  the  Calkins  & 
Holden  advertising  agency.  At  30, 
having  obtained  a  thorough  training 
in  newspaper  advertising,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England  to  become  the 
principal  exponent  there  of  American 
advertising  practices,  which  he  had 
become  convinced  were  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Spent  $75,000,000  in  20  Years 

On  his  visit  to  New  York  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  he  disclosed  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  he  had  spent  more  than 
$75,000,000  in  advertising  in  the  last 
20  years,  declaring;  “I  am  convinced 
that  the  most  modem  daily  newspaper 
is  the  most  effective  and  economical 
means  of  selling  to  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  people.”  At  the  time  he  sug¬ 
gested  a  plan  for  American  industry 
to  spend  $10,000,000  a  year  in  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign  to  explain  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  labor  (E.  &  P.,  Feb. 
12,  page  12). 

In  1922  Sir  Charles  helped  plan  and 


promote  the  first  international  ad¬ 
vertising  convention,  held  in  London 
in  1924  and  attended  by  2,500  Amer¬ 
icans.  He  served  three  terms  as  Eu¬ 
ropean  vice-president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  He  attended  American  con¬ 
ventions,  including  those  of  Toronto, 
1912;  Dallas,  1914;  Indianapolis,  1916, 
and  Milwaukee,  1922. 


The  largest  buyer  of  newspaper 
space  in  the  British  Isles,  he  often 
deplored  the  use  in  this  country  of 
advertising  media  other  than  news¬ 
papers.  “I  know  there  is  a  tendency 
among  many  advertisers  in  your  coun¬ 
try  to  employ  other  means  of  selling 
things  besides  the  press,”  he  told  U.  S. 
advertising  men  last  winter,  “but  I 
have  yet  to  meet  an  advertiser  who 
has  made  a  success  without  it.” 

Wrote  for  Allies 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
he  raised  one  of  the  first  battalions  of 
volunteers  in  England,  but  was  him¬ 
self  rejected  for  active  service  by  a 
medical  officer.  He  did  important 
work  for  the  allied  cause,  however, 
as  a  writer  of  government  appeals  for 
men  and  money,  coining  some  of  the 
most  effective  slogans  of  the  British 
home  campaigns. 

Sir  Charles,  who  was  knighted  in 
1921,  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
for  four  years,  representing  South 
Islington  as  a  Conservative  Unionist 
from  1918  to  1922. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  epigrams 
Sir  Charles,  who  was  noted  for  his 
wit,  penned  in  a  small  volume  en¬ 
titled  “Tittle-Tattle,”  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  friends  about  10  years  ago; 

“It’s  never  too  late  to  spend.” 

“Champagne  has  made  many  a 
finger  sparkle.” 

“Sirens  are  golden.” 

“Tea  for  two  often  gets  cold.” 

“Love  is  fanned  by  a  bank  draft.” 


TOP  SCHEDULES 
FOR  1939! 


lyow  is  the  time  to  make  certain 
that  your  circulation  figures  will 
show  an  upswing  in  1939.  A  rising 
circulation  trend  means  more  revenue 
and  top  advertising  schedules. 

Publishers  Service  Company's  mas¬ 
ter  fashioned  contest  plans  guarantee 
new  home  -  delivered  circulation  in 
volume.  No  risk,  gamble  or  cash  in¬ 
vestment  are  entailed.  Complete  de¬ 
tails  on  request — wire  or  write  today. 

Publishers  Service 
Company,  Inc. 

75  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

"...A  CLIENTELE  THAT  INCLUDES 

AMERICA'S  FINEST  NEWSPAPERS" 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


Trib  Trivia 

THIS  WEEK’S  PRIZE  goes,  with  all 
the  fanfare  these  faltering  lips  can 
yet  sximmon  up,  to  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  for  the  exceedingly  fine 


'Momcats  sake  the  jivar 
^  and  Triflei  mike  Ufe  ’ 


igg® 

^mmmrn 


hell  it’s  yours!  Put  it  back.’ 

“March  31 — Police  sergeant  hits 
jackpot  of  slot  machine  seized  in  Des 
Moines,  la.,  raid.  $2.40  profit  held  as 
evidence.” 

The  page  is  signed,  simply  and  neat¬ 
ly,  with  the  Trib’s  Christmas  card.  We 
learned  that  credit  for  the  idea  goes  to 
Promotion  Director  William  E.  Demp¬ 
ster,  and  that  the  page  was  put  to¬ 
gether  by  Berwin  I^iser,  James  Her¬ 
mans  and  Marjorie  Hutton  of  the 
promotion  staff.  Miss  Hutton  contrib¬ 
uted  the  verse. 


i*sa  ^  Igi  ^  St.  Louis  Publicity 

hM  ®  ^  ^  ^  «  NEWSPAPERS  are  always  clamping 

feM/  down  on  the  other  fellow’s  publicity, 
so  it  seems  a  little  odd  to  run  across 
feMS  one  bragging  about  the  publicity  it  got 


itself.  But  that’s  what  the  St.  Louis 


Radio 

AT  LONG  LAST,  someone  has  done 

something  really  useful  with  the 
pie-chart.  WBBM,  Chicago,  throws  it 
into  reverse  and  comes  out  with  a 
chart-pie.  This  particular  chart-pie 
was  a  mince  (honest  -  to  -  goodness 
mince  pie)  cut  into  five  segments  to 
represent  the  share  of  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  each  of  Chicago’s 
five  major  radio  stations  carried  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  1938.  The  idea, 
probably,  is  that  you’ll  take  the  big¬ 
gest  cut  for  yourself — ^that  represent¬ 
ing  WBBM.  We  hope  the  pie  was  as 
good  as  the  gag. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  winds  up  a 
year  of  radio  promotion  this  week 
with  a  series  of  five  daily  broadcasts, 
“Months  of  Destiny,”  re-enacting  the 
most  important  of  the  dramatized 
news  broadcasts  they  put  on  during 
the  year.  This  year,  the  Star  put  on  a 
total  of  1,434  broadcasts — “Front  Page 
Parades”  every  afternoon;  a  weekly 
“Who’s  the  Champ?"  broadcast  for 
sports  fans;  news  x-ra3rs  for  students; 
serial  story  previews;  etc. 


SS3!  fe— ■  Post-Dispatch  did  last  week  in  a  page 

advertisement  headed,  in  big,  bold  let- 
ters,  “A  Flood  of  National  l^blicity.” 
si-is  ?£?==.:  SsS  1  1  'Thg  page  reproduced  a  flock  of  clip¬ 

pings  from  papers  all  over  the  coimtry 


S-r-r'iS  iSsS 


"'tS:.  ;  ■  Sli 


fee®?  ss® 


page  that  appeared  Christmas  Sunday 
as  the  paper’s  holiday  greeting  to 
readers.  It’s  a  page  many  readers  will 
save.  We,  for  one,  hope  the  Trib  gives 
us  such  a  page  as  an  annual  custom. 

The  page  is  m«de  up  of  fascinating 
trivia  (that  makes  life  so  fascinating 
to  livia)  culled  from  the  year’s  files, 
trifles  that  .  brought  a  smile  or  a  guf¬ 
faw  when  first  we  saw  them  and  that 
bring  a  chuckle  now  we  meet  them 
again.  “Moments  make  the  year  and 
Trifles  make  life,”  the  whole  thing  is 
headed,  with  a  bit  of  verse  that  goes: 


(Editor  &  PxmusHER  among  them) 
mentioning  two  recent  Post-Dispatch 
accomplishments:  the  GOth  anniver¬ 
sary  ^ition,  which  carried  a  notable 
letter  from  President  Roosevelt  on 
freedom  of  the  press;  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch’s  regular  broadcasting  of  a  fac¬ 
simile  newspaper.  Both  were  news¬ 
worthy  accomplishments,  evidence  of 
the  paper’s  enterprise,  well  deserving 
the  nation-wide  notice  given  them. 
An  impressive  page. 


Reminder 

NOW  that  the  year’s  work  is  done,  and 
before  you  get  too  much  engrossed 
in  next  year’s,  give  some  thought  to 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Promotion 
Contest.  Unless  you’re  already  at  it, 
this  is  the  time  to  select  your  entries 
and  get  them  in  shape.  'This  contest, 
as  you  know,  is  the  one  big  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  show  of  the  year.  The 
more  entries,  the  more  representative 
the  show,  the  better  it  serves  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  whole  promotion  fraternity  to 
doing  an  increasingly  better  job.  Put 
this  note  big  on  your  calendar:  clos¬ 
ing  date  is  midnight,  Feb.  28. 


New  England  Drive 
Nets  $10,000,000 

New  England  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture  netted  $10,000,000  from  the  rec« 
New  England  Days  campaign  whidi 
was  supported  by  an  intensive  advs- 
tising  drive,  according  to  Arthur  E 
Rogow  of  Sears-Roebuck,  diairnuc 
of  the  Chain  Store  Committee  h 
New  England  Prosperity  which  spon- 
sored  the  drive. 

During  the  Nov.  3-13  campaigi 
purchases  of  New  England  ag^. 
tural  products  and  “Made  in  Nn 
Elngland”  merchandise  by  chain  store 
totalled  well  over  $1,000,000  per  day 
he  said.  Nine  chains  participati^ 
in  the  drive  were:  Sears,  Roebuck. 
A.  &  P.,  First  National,  Liggett,  W 
T.  Grant,  Woolworth,  Kresge,  Ken- 
nedy-Ames  and  Thom  MenAn. 

Advertising  expenditures  during  the 
10  days  for  the  chains  amounted  to 
$59,650,  an  increase  of  more  than  ti'I 
over  a  like  period  in  1937. 

The  success  of  this  campaign  was  a 
pronoimced  that  the  New  Englax 
Chain  Store  Conunittae  has  bee 
flooded  with  requests  for  infomu- 
tion.  A  “Pennsylvania  Days”  cam¬ 
paign  is  under  organization  in  Fbil- 
adelphia  by  chain  stores  there. 


MERCHANDISING  OFFER 

The.  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  mi 
World-News  is  offering  a  new  roer- 
rhandising  service  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  form  of  a  di^y 
stand  for  the  windows  of  local  store 
-  Five  products  can  be  shown  on  the 
display  which  carries  at  the  top,  “As 
advertised  in  the  Roanoke  Times  and 
World-News.”  Twenty-five  grocey 
stores  in  the  city  are  affiliated  widi 
the  paper  in  this  promotion. 


“Another  year  has  passed  and  we 
Are  grimmer  loith  the  memory 
Of  death  and  taxes  and  perdition 
That  filled  the  papers  each  edition. 


But  we’re  convinced  that  stress  and 
strife 

Do  not  compose  the  fuller  life. 

And  so  we  scanned  the  Tribune’s 


pages, 

A  year  of  days,  in  easy  stages. 


Columbus  Is  Safe 
THE  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  ran  a 
full  page  last  week  advertising  the 
fact  that  its  trucks  had  run  2,934,810 
continuous  miles  without  accident, 
setting  an  “all-time  safety  record  for 
newspaper  operated  truclK.”  “Despite 
high-speed  schedules,  snow,  sleet,  fog 
and  rain,”  the  copy  read,  “skillful 
hands  and  courageous  hearts  guided 
Citizen  trucks  safely  and  surely  .  .  . 
without  a  single  accident  which  caused 
death,  injury  or  property  damage!”  A 
fine  civic  accomplishment,  well  adver¬ 
tised  in  an  attractive  two-color  page. 


RE-ADJUSTS  COURSES 

Organization  of  the  Butler  Univer¬ 
sity  journalism  curriculum  into  three 
general  fields  and  provision  for  courses 
designed  to  give  a  sound  background 
in  Elnglish,  economics,  and  other  cul¬ 
tural  subjects,  has  been  announced  by 
Prof.  Charles  Kinter,  journalism  head, 
and  Dr.  M.  O.  Ross,  dean  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  administration  college.  The  new 
program  will  be  put  into  effect  next 
fall. 


To  see  if  1938 

Had  not  some  news  of  lesser  weight . . 

The  insignificant,  the  trivia 

That  gives  the  cup  of  life  convivia. 


See  here  a  few  of  the  accounts 
That  made  our  jaded  spirits  bounce  . . . 
A  Christmas  carol  fraught  with 
laughter. 

And  welcome  to  the  year  hereafter.” 


The  trivia  are  arranged  chronologic¬ 
ally  in  seven  columns.  Sample  trivia: 

“Jan.  10 — ^Vice-President  John  Nance 
Garner  isn’t  going  to  lose  his  hat 
through  mistaken  identity.  The  inner 
band  displays  the  bold  words,  ‘Like 


More  Than  a  Newspaper 
ONCE  AGAIN  we  welcome  the  op- 
portimity  to  commend  the  promo¬ 
tional  effort  of  a  comparatively  small 
newspaper.  This  week  it’s  the  Idaho 
Falls  (Idaho)  Post-Register,  which 
sends  out  a  well-done  spiral-bound 
booklet  that  sends  home  the  message 
that  the  Post-Register  is  “more  than 
a  newspaper — a  daily  habit  since  1880 
in  over  8,000  East  Idaho  homes!”  The 
booklet  analyzes  the  Post  -  Register 
market  in  simple,  quick,  easy-to-get 
fashion.  ’The  “daily  habit”  theme  re¬ 
curs  time  and  again — ^habit  builds  a 
market,  builds  an  audience,  builds 
business.  A  fine  job. 


SYINWY,  AUSTRAUA 
The  only  journal  giring 
the  news  of  adTertisen, 


Karnak 


Biack 

liaiic 


A  dynamic  new  Ludlow  face  packing  plus-punch— yet 
meeting  all  good  taste  demands.  Particularly  suitable 
for  emphatic  emphasis  within  limited  area.  It  blends 
perfectly  with  almost  any  typeface  for  body  matter, 
combining  especially  well  with  other  members  of  the 
Karnak  family  .  .  .  Available  in  matrix  form  in  all 
sizes  from  18  point  to  72  point,  inclusive. 


adTertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY,  2032  Clyboum  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


RmblUsad  Monthly 
Smbeertpikm  rata  7/-  par  yom 


Warwick  BMg.,  HaasUtoa,  Sl^ 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRAUA 


“SPECIAL"  NAMED 

William  Rubel,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch,  Dec.  28  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mitchell  &  Ruddell,  New 
York,  as  its  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative,  effective  Jan.  1.  John  P. 
Martin,  who  represented  the  Dispatch 
in  the  national  field  as  a  direct  repre¬ 
sentative  during  1937  and  1938,  will 
join  Mitchell  &  Ruddell. 


FOR  BETTER 
PRINTING  OF 
NEWSPAPERS 


AUTOPLATES 

Pony  —  Junior  —  Aufomofic 


AUTOPASTERS 
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PHOTOGRAPH  Y— 29 


E  &  P  Photo  Contest  Entries 
Of  1938  Pictures  Now  Due 


TION 


I' 


.CO 


By  JACK  PRICE 

the  Fourth  Annual  News  Picture 
Contest  sponsored  by  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  now  open  for  entries.  All 
pictures  submitted  must  be  in  the 
mails  by  Jan.  31, 1939.  The  rules  gov¬ 
erning  the  contest  are  quite  simple  and 
are  not  bound  up  in  red  tape. 

Prints  submitted  should  be  not  less 
than  8  X  10  in  size  and  mounted  on 
11  X  14  cards.  The  prints  may  be 
either  matte  or  glossy  and  finished  in 
black  and  white  or  buff.  Entries  are 
acceptable  from  photographers  work¬ 
ing  for  newspapers  and  syndicates,  or 
as  free  lancers. 

Must  Be  in  Calendar  Year 
The  most  important  regulation  of 
the  contest  is  that  all  pictures  entered 
must  have  been  made  and  published 
in  the  calendar  year  of  1938.  A  clip¬ 
ping  or  tear  sheet  of  the  publication 
should  be  pasted  on  the  back  of  the 
picture  or  attached  to  the  print.  In 
the  event  that  the  entrant  is  unable  to 
procure  the  clipping  of  publication  of 
his  picture,  a  letter  from  the  chief  of 
his  staff  or  the  editor  of  the  newspaper 
will  suffice  to  establish  the  eligibility 
of  the  entry. 

The  pictures  will  remain  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  owner  and  will  be  returned 
to  him  after  the  contest.  In  order  that 
we  may  record  the  difficulties  and  the 
development  in  the  technique  of  mak¬ 
ing  pictures  in  our  present  times. 
Editor  &  Publisher  would  be  pleased 
1  to  receive  such  information  with  the 
■  entry.  The  type  of  camera  and  other 
equipment  used  in  making  the  photo 
entered  in  the  contest  is  information 
which  will  be  appreciated. 

To  the  individual  cameraman,  this 
contest  offers  rewards  which  will  be 
of  benefit  to  himself  and  to  his  organ- 
I  ization.  The  employer,  if  a  newspaper 
or  syndicate,  usually  receives  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  but  the  photographer  who 
wins  first  prize  receives  $100  or  equiv¬ 
alent  value  in  equipment.  TTie  second 
prize  is  $50  or  equivalent  value  in 
equipment.  The  third  and  fourth 
places  receive  $25  and  $15  in  cash  or 
purchase  value. 

The  year  1938  offered  many  news 
picture  possibilities.  TTiere  should  be 
some  excellent  photographs  hidden  in 
the  cameraman’s  archives.  Now  is 
the  time  to  dig  out  that  special  nega- 
five  and  make  a  print  of  it,  then  get  it 
into  the  contest.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  competition  is  devoid 
of  any  taint  of  commercialism.  It  is 
strictly  for  the  profession  and  you  can 
win  only  if  you  enter  those  precious 
prints. 

.  Tbe  territory  for  the  contestant  is 
lunited  to  the  United  States,  its  pos- 
^saions  and  Canada. 

^ort  Course  at  Lexington,  Va. 
P^E  THIRD  university  to  add  a  short 
I  coiu-se  in  news  photography  to  the 
^ctivities  of  its  school  of  journalism 
Washington  and  Lee,  Lexington, 
^8-  On  Jan.  5,  6,  and  7  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  will  be  given  those 
this  conference.  TTie 
schedule  was  prepared  by  O.  W. 
‘^**[®‘^tor  of  the  university’s 
envoi  of  journalism,  and  covers  all 
\  ot  the  technique  of  newspaper 
\  vtography.  Practical  demonstra- 
lons,  discussions  and  lectures  will  be 
mployed  to  present  routine  work  and 
e  most  recent  innovations  in  this 
photography. 

«u>se  scheduled  to  address 
1.  I^^ference  include  Miss  Jackie 
if  and  art  director 

the  Patterson  papers,  Washington, 


D.  C.;  William  C.  Elckenberg,  staff 
photographer  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Arthur  Mlis  and  Hugh  Miller  of  the 
photographic  department  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post;  Howard  Jones, 
staff  photographer,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal;  Earl  Heap,  picture  editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Frank 
Onken,  head  retoucher,  and  Rodney 
Crowther,  picture  editor,  Baltimore 
Sun;  William  T.  Christian,  managing 
editor,  Richmond  News-Leader;  and 
W.  C.  Stouffer,  managing  editor,  the 
Roanoke  World-News. 

Margaret  Bourke-White,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Daniel  Longwell,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Life,  also  will  give  talks 
at  the  conference.  Roy  E.  Stryker, 
chief  of  the  historical  section  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  will 
discuss  trends  in  government  photog¬ 
raphy. 

Organizations  for  news  photogra¬ 
phers  will  be  discussed  by  Frank 
Jones,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Twin- 
City  Sentinel,  president  of  the  Caro- 
linas’  Photographers’  Association.  Pho¬ 
tography  for  smaller  newspapers  will 
be  considered  in  talks  by  C.  S.  Musser, 
editor-publisher  of  the  Shepherds- 
town  (W,  Va.)  Independent,  and  F.  L. 
Smith,  editor  -  publisher,  Caldwell 
County  Photo-News  at  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Non-Reflecting  Chemical  Film 
GEINERAL  ELECTRIC’S  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  non-light-reflecting  chem¬ 
ical  film  to  be  applied  to  the  surface 
of  glass  already  is  being  appraised 
for  any  revolutionary  effect  it  may 
have  in  the  field  of  the  camera. 

Dr.  Katherine  B.  Blodgett,  of  the 
General  Electric  Research  Laboratory, 
who  developed  the  formula  and  its 
method  of  application  discussing  this 
phase  of  her  discovery  said: 

“It  is  commonly  known  that  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  surface  of  any  lens 
caxises  a  loss  of  from  4  to  5%  in  the 
light  transmitted.  Since  this  is  true 
of  both  back  and  front  lens  surfaces 
there  is  a  light  loss  of  at  least  8%  in 
each  lense.  In  cameras  using  three 
or  four  lenses  the  loss  of  light  reach¬ 
ing  the  film  is  25  to  35%. 

In  laboratory  experiment  lenses 
treated  with  the  chemical  film  trans¬ 
mitted  approximately  100%  light,  there 
being  but  a  negligible  loss  due  to  a 
slight  absorption  of  light  by  the  glass 
itself.  If  this  scientific  development  is 
ever  applied  commercially  to  the  pho¬ 
tographic  field,  cameramen  will  be 
aided  beyond  belief. 


Super-Pan  Press  Emulsion 

THE  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  advises  this 

department  that  it  has  made  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  Super-Pan  Press 
Emulsions.  The  firm  claims  that  the 
new  coatings  in  this  type  film  have 
been  made  with  the  idea  of  reducing 
the  grain  coarseness  to  almost  a  negli¬ 
gible  amount. 

There  are  times  when,  if  the  film  is 
overexposed  or  badly  imdertimed,  the 
grain  will  be  revealed.  In  produc¬ 
ing  an  emulsion  which  will  lessen  the 
degree  of  coarseness  under  normal 
conditions  it  certainly  benefits  the 
quality  of  prints.  While  no  claim  is 
made  for  increased  speed  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  new  emulsion  will 
have  a  slight  increase  over  the  former 
coatings. 

In  the  latest  issue  of  the  Photo- 
Finisher,  which  the  Eastman  Company 
publishes  for  the  trade,  there  are  some 
new  formulas  for  fine-grain  develop¬ 
ing.  In  the  formula  DK20  it  will  be 
noted  that  Thiocyanate  is  included  as 
one  of  the  ingredients.  This  is  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  old  style  formulas 
which  never  included  other  agents 
than  the  hydroquinone,  M  e  t  o  1 , 
Sulphite,  Carbonate  and  Bromide.  An¬ 
other  new  formula  recommended  by 
Eastman  is  the  DKGOa. 


Scott 

3  to  2  Ratio 
Folders 

with  patented 
Safety  Gate 
and 

Expansion  Bands 
The  last  word  in  Folders 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


Camera  Knights 

CLYDE  BROWN,  head  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Neios  photographic  depart¬ 
ment,  dean  of  Chicago  newspaper  pho- 

_ tographers  and 

probably  one  of 
the  oldest  active 
news  cameramen 
in  the  country, 
has  been  with 
the  Daily  News 
since  1902.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  entire 
newspaper  ca- 
reer,  he  has 
worked  for  but 
one  newspaper — 
the  Chicago  Daily 
Clyde  Brown  News. 

When  Mr. 
Brown  began  taking  pictures  for  the 
Daily  News  there  were  only  two 
cameramen  with  that  newspaper.  To¬ 
day  he  heads  a  staff  of  14  photogra¬ 
phers  and  specializes  on  pictures  of 
unusual  people  and  places  for  the 
rotogravure  section. 

His  spot  news  picture  assignments 
date  back  to  the  Iroquois  theater  fire 
in  Chicago  and  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake.  He  obtained  the  first 
pictures  published  of  the  Eastland 
disaster.  During  the  past  two  years 
he  has  spent  seven  months  abroad, 
photographing  picturesque  people  and 
scenic  countries. 

Mr.  Brown  believes  the  photo  flash 


NEW!  for  better  shots 
with  synchronized  flash  . . 
G-E  MAZDA  Photoflash  lamp 

No.  21  ...  .  20^list 

•  New  longer  flash 
e  New  smaller  bulb  size 
e  IWore  total  light  (than  No.  20) 
e  More  uniform  results 
e  Better  negative  density 
e  Better  synchronization 
(with  baOMM-tho-loM  alwtters) 

Slol*20*.  .  **!  2  2  LIST 

(Has  mart  "ptak" light  than  No.  3i} 

GENERAL  0  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTO  LAMPS 


bulb  has  been  the  biggest  single  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  advancement  of  news 
photography.  “It  has  given  us  the 
opporttmity  to  make  pictures  that 
were  never  thought  of  in  the  days  of 
the  unsatisfactory  flash  powder,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  still  makes  spot 
news  pictures  upon  occasion,  has 
trained  many  young  news  photogra¬ 
phers.  He  believes  camera  work  re¬ 
quires  a  more  exacting  technique  than 
straight  news  reporting.  “The  pho¬ 
tographer  must  get  his  picture  on  the 
spot,  when  the  event  happens,”  he 
said.  “He  seldom  has  an  opportunity 
to  ‘check  back’  and  retake  a  particu¬ 
lar  picture.  I  always  tell  my  men 
that  ‘you  don’t  take  pictures  over  the 
telephone.  They  send  them  over  tele¬ 
phone  wires,  but  they  don’t  take  them 
that  way.’” 

Mr.  Brown  has  acquired  an  enviable 
collection  of  pictures,  which  serves  as 
a  "one-man”  exhibit.  His  pictures 
have  been  exhibited  at  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  Northwestern  and  Purdue  uni¬ 
versities,  as  fell  as  at  the  Art  Colony 
at  Saugatuck,  Mich.,  where  usually 
only  paintings  are  displayed.  As  a 
hobby,  he  makes  dry  point  etchings. 

Mr.  Brown  is  married  and  has  two 
sons.  One,  Tom,  is  a  member  of  the 
Daily  News  advertising  staff. 

APPOINT  SPECIALS 

Blackwell  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal 
Dec.  28  announced  appointment  of 
Southwest  Dailies  as  its  advertising 
representative,  effective  Jan.  1.  Detroit 
Saturday  Night,  has  appointed  E.  J. 
Powers  Co. 

■ 

VIRGINIA  MEETING 

The  mid-winter  convention  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association  will  be  held 
Jan.  27-28  at  Roanoke,  Va. 


"Freeman  Takes 
Better  Care  of  Us," 

—  remarked  the  advertising 
manager  of  a  big  store  con¬ 
cerning  the  newspaper’s  new 
contact  man.  “I  never  did  take 
to  that  chap  he  succeeded.  We 
would  ask  special  care  for  some 
illustration  and  it  would  come 
out  looking  like  a  mess.” 

All  true.  But  Freeman  got 
a  break.  He  started  work  the 
same  week  the  paper  changed 
over  to  Certifieds. 

For  dependabU  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mets,  mede  In  the  U.  S.  A. 

CERIIFIED  DRY  MAI  CORPORATION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WOOD  FLONG  CORF 


HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


tl  r*rf  1  IPvOCC  ^  ®  democracy.  That  function  is  j 

Jr  iCoo  stimulate  intelligent  care  and  alat. 

y  Y  I  ^  t  ness  on  the  part  of  the  Administ.-,. 

flOlpS  viOV  Is#  tion.  Even  the  kind  of  oppaatj* 

^  most  difficult  to  tolerate,  that  basti 

AAA  Aide  Savs  on  misstatement  or  misrepre^ntab, 

*  “  “  facts,  does  not  justify  so  drastici 

o  j  u  1  j  D  _*•  censorship  or  suppression  | 

Stedman  Holds  Reporting  democratic  processes  are  workii^ 

Adversities  Is  of  More  even  misrepresentation  may  set  inns. 

Value  Than  Steady  Praise  own  correctives  and  crea, 

vuiuc  xiluxt  ijicuu;  ciuAac  interest  which  makes  news  out < 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  28 — A  criti-  truth, 
cal  press  can  be  more  helpful  to  agen-  “In  1934  a  story  was  widely  circn. 
cies  of  government  than  one  which  lated  that  the  AAA  was  paying  thoa- 
gives  uniform  praise  to  federal  en-  sands  of  dollars  for  reducmg  h:« 
deavors,  Alfred  D.  Stedman,  director  production  to  farmers  who  had  never 
of  information  for  the  Agricultural  raised  any  hogs.  The  tale  was  ^ 
Adjustment  Administration,  declared  peated  so  frequently  by  persons  of » 
in  a  paper  prepared  for  delivery  at  a  much  prominence,  including  an  his- 
round  table  discusion  of  the  American  torian  and  a  U.  S.  Senator,  that  it  1*. 

came  a  sensation.  The  situa’.;jri 
created  an  opportunity  for  the  .iU 
to  take  advantage  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest  that  had  been  stirred  up  ad 
explode  the  story  with  a  sin?* 
statement  of  the  facts.  This  was  d« 
and  public  attention  was  focused  upa 
the  truth  to  an  extent  which  oths- 
wise  might  not  have  been  possibk' 

L.  A.  “ALUMNI"  MEET  I 

Edward  A.  Dickson,  former  pat- 
Usher  and  owner,  and  former  sui 
members  of  the  old  Los  ilngde 
Evening  Express,  which  was  merge 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Herald,  recaidf 


“Broncho  Bill”  To  Be 
Full-Page  Sunday  Feature 

By  MARI£N  E.  PEW.  JR. 


APPOINTMENT  of  Peter  J.  Wallen¬ 
berg  as  assistant  managing  editor  of 
Authenticated  News  Photos  and  of 
Miss  Emma  Clark  as  manager  of  the 
special  service  department  of  Central 
Feature  News  Service  was  announced 
Dec.  24  by  Stephen  K.  Swift,  editor  ot  Dec.  29. 

both  services.  The  appointments  are  Keen  Appreciation  of  Press 

to  take  effect  Jan.  1.  Mr.  Wallenberg  “Within  the  AAA  there  has  been  a 
rejoins  the  organization  after  an  ab-  keen  appreciation  by  many  executives 
sence  of  several  months  which  he  of  the  special  value  of  alert  and  inde- 
spent  in  Newfoundland  and  in  the  pendent  news  reporting,”  Stedman 
Caribbean  Islands.  Previously  he  was  assured.  "The  readiness  of  the  press 
news  editor  and  head  of  the  feature  to  report  adversities  of  the  AAA  and 
department.  He  now  will  be  in  charge  publish  critical  expressions  of  the 
of  all  picture  and  pictorial  feature  opinions  of  prominent  people  about  it 
services.  Miss  Clark  was  formerly  has  been  of  much  more  value  than 
with  Underwood  &  Underwood  News  reporting  of  uniform  praise  would 


Dumb  on  Mrs.  Dooley 


Alma  Sioux  in  Publicity 
ALMA  SIOUX  SCARBERRY,  who 
made  a  reputation  for  herself  as 
one  of  the  leading  women  reporters  of 
less  than  10  years  ago,  and  who  after 
her  marriage  in  1930  turned  out  serial 
stories  which  were  syndicated  by 
BeU  Sjmdicate,  Inc.,  has  opened  a  na¬ 
tional  publicity  office  under  her  name 
in  the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago. 

Science  Service  Beat 
SCIEINCE  SERVICE  claimed  a  beat 
last  week  when  it  sent  two  psy¬ 
chologists,  Axel  Brett,  Ph.D.,  and 
George  M.  Haslerud,  Fh.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee  Psychology  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  Jonesville,  Va.,  where  they 
obtained  an  intelligent,  first-hand 
story  on  the  alleged  phenomena  re¬ 
ported  by  a  country  girl.  The  story 
had  received  wide  publicity  in  the 
press  but  the  investigation  by  the  two 
learned  profs  proved  that  superstition 
and  not  actual  weird  occurrences  were 
responsible  for  the  “mysterious  hap¬ 
penings.” 


ISTER! 


You'll  get  better 
results  with 


Mrs.  Dooley  forgot  her  lines.  She  should 
have  said,  “No  bolero!”  But  after  all,  Mrs. 
Dooley  didn’t  know'  that  lookinig  slim  and 
stylish  was  all  a  matter  of  line.  The  right 
line  could  casih  camouflage  her  corpulence 
and  emphasize  her  good  points. 


There's  a  trick  to  making  the  most  of  you 
.  .  .  a  trick  which  (k>lette  explains  in  her 
fascinating  feature,  FASHION  HORO- 
SCOPK.  It  tells  how  to  put  oomph  in  your 
personality! 


Requests  Cartoons 

TWO  RECENT  labor  cartoons  by 
Harry  Bressler  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  J.  Warren  Madden,  chairman 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
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IriLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Helena  (Mont.)  Independent 
more  than  25  years  prior  to  his 
Jtirement  in  June,  died  in  Juanita, 
^ar  Seattle,  Wash.,  recently. 

Lawrence  Kay  Hodges,  82,  former 
tty  editor,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
tid  later  chief  editorial  writer,  Port- 
nd  Oregonian,  recently  in  Portland. 
Harry  Maloney,  54,  supervisor  of 
te  night  staff  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
ting  department.  New  York  Times, 
ed  Dec.  23  in  Union  Hospital,  The 
ronx,  of  a  stomach  ailment.  He  had 
en  with  the  Times  for  more  than  20 


Emil  Flohri,  69,  whose  “full  dinner 
lil  "  cartoons  helped  elect  William 
JcKinley  President,  died  in  Van  Nuys, 
bl..  Dec.  24.  He  had  been  associated 
nth  the  Walt  Disney  studios  10  years. 
William  Francis  Hooker,  82,  veteran 
Jlilwaukee,  Wis.,  newspaper  editor 
Ind  western  pioneer  and  author  of 
looks  about  the  West,  died  in  Bartow, 
la .  Dec.  24.  He  had  retired  to  live 

t  Florida  several  years  ago  after  be- 
g  identied  as  city  editor  of  the  Mil- 
aukee  Sentinel,  and  an  editor  on 
lapers  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Ash- 
pnd,  Wis.,  and  Pontiac,  Ill. 

Charles  S.  Mercein,  50,  vice-pres- 
bent.  Klau-Van  Pieterson-Dunlap  As- 
tklociates,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  died  re¬ 
cently  there  after  a  year’s  illness. 

I  George  S.  Hollis,  64,  president,  San 
jrancisco  Typographical  Union,  No. 
11.  and  past  president,  San  Francisco 
labor  Council,  died  Dec.  19  after  a 
liree-week  illness. 

I  George  C.  Hughes,  76,  retired  news- 
"nper  publisher  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
ed  Dec.  16  at  Miami,  Fla.,  where  he 
as  spending  the  winter.  He  founded 
Stroudsburg  Times,  the  East 
oudsburg  Morning  Press  and  the 
^.ssaic  (N.  J.)  Herald.  He  retired 
»m  active  business  five  years  ago. 
Charles  D.  Elliott,  former  publish- 
,  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  News,  died 
the  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital,  Hunt- 
gton,  W.  Va.,  recently. 

Abe  C.  Van  de  Repe,  41,  for  the  last 
H  years  advertising  manager,  Sheboy- 
^:n  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  with  which  he 
i^id  been  associated  in  various  capac- 
|:vs  since  1915,  died  at  a  Sheboygan 
I  spital  Dec.  24,  following  an  emer- 
l^ncy  appendectomy.  He  was  a  mem- 
j  tr  of  the  National  Association  of 
I  I'-  Aspaper  Advertising  executives. 
Charles  H.  Cummings,  40,  chief  edi- 
ial  writer,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News 
d  former  city  editor,  died  at  Sagi- 
w  (Jeneral  Hospital  Dec.  23  after  a 
ief  illness.  He  had  been  a  member 
the  daily’s  editorial  staff  23  years. 


George  Hawke,  51,  Simday  editor 
and  former  city  editor,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  for  17  years,  died  Dec. 
28  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News. 

Meyer  H.  Friendly,  76,  retired  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer,  father  of 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager. 
New  York  Sun,  died  Dec.  28  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Mrs.  M.  a.  Hughes,  77,  mother  of 
Lawrence  M.  Hughes,  advertising 
news  columnist.  New  York  Sun,  died 
Dec.  28  in  New  York. 

Roy  Atkinson,  56,  for  28  years  a 
reporter  for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
died  Dec.  27  in  Boston  from  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  He  was  best  known  for 
his  sleuthing  in  the  so-called  Small 
murder  case  in  Ossipee,  N.  H.,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago,  when  a  lock  he  un¬ 
earthed  in  the  burned  ruins  of  a 
summer  cottage  became  the  most  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  evidence  and  con¬ 
victed  the  murderer. 

PIERRE  LAFITTE 

Pierre  Lafitte,  66,  founder  of  Excel¬ 
sior,  first  Paris  iUustrated  daily,  died 
recently  in  Paris,  France,  after  a  long 
illness.  He  started  his  career  40  years 
ago  with  the  sports  department  of 
L’Echo  de  Paris  and  the  Le  Petit  Pari- 
sien.  Subsequently  he  founded 
Femina,  Musica,  Je  Sais  Tout  and 
Excelsior.  At  his  death  he  was  head 
of  Paris  Soir  advertising  department 
and  a  board  member  of  Paris  Midi  and 
Figaro.  He  also  had  served  as  chief 
director  of  Paris  Radio  Thirty-seven 
Broadcasting  Co. 

N.  Y.  MEETING 

The  Regional  Conference  of  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  will  be  held 
Jan.  9-10  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HOWARD  E.  MORTON 

Howard  E.  Morton,  60,  Simday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Journal  and 
American,  died  Dec.  23  at  the  Lenox 
Hill  Hospital,  New  York,  of  heart 
disease.  Associated  with  the  Hearst 
newspapers  since  1900  in  capacities 
ranging  from  rei>orter  to  editor,  Mr. 
Morton  died  a  few  hours  after  he  had 
supervised  the  closing  of  the  forms  for 
one  of  the  pages  of  his  newspaper. 
Born  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Morton  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  in  1900,  became  in  succes¬ 
sion  assistant  city  editor  and  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  Lon¬ 
don  correspondent  of  Universal  Ser¬ 
vice.  His  widow  survives. 

LONDON  WRITER  HERE 

Charles  Graves,  writer  of  the  “I 
See  Life”  column  for  London  Daily 
Mail,  arrived  in  New  York  recently 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  U.  S.  He  is 
continuing  to  write  his  column  noting 
his  impressions  here.  With  him  is 
Mrs.  Graves,  formerly  a  writer  for 
Savannah,  Ga.,  papers,  now  a  London 
newspaper  woman.  Tuesday  of  this 
week  they  were  guests  of  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Roosevelt  at  a  dance  at  the  White 
House. 

HEADS  N.  Y.  CLASSIFIED 

Harold  L.  Goldman,  New  York  Sun, 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  at  their  regular  meet¬ 
ing. 


State  Profited  $4  For 
Every  Ad  Dollar  Spent 

For  every  dollar  spent  by  the  Okla¬ 
homa  State  and  Travel  Tourist  bureau, 
Ennis  Helm,  director,  declared  this 
week  in  his  annual  report,  the  state 
has  gotten  back  $4  in  increased  gaso¬ 
line  tax  collections. 

Although  the  sixteenth  legislature, 
which  created  the  bureau,  appro¬ 
priated  $110,000  for  advertising  ex¬ 
penses,  the  bureau  has  spent  only 
$34,467,  Helm  said.  And  he  added 
that  gasoline  tax  collections  increased 
$139,545  in  1938  over  1937.  He  esti¬ 
mated  1,528,800  tourist  cars  entered 
Oklahoma  the  three  summer  months 
'of  1938. 

“Each  foreign  car  used  20  gallons 
of  gasoline  on  which  the  state  tax  was 
4  cents  a  gallon,”  Helm  said,  “making 
a  total  of  $923,040  paid  by  tourist  or 
foreign  cars  in  gasoline  tax.” 

He  declared  that  Oklahoma  moved 
from  thirteenth  to  sixth  place  in  na¬ 
tional  tourist  business  in  the  last 
year.  The  bureau  distributed  125,000 
pieces  of  advertising  literature. 

OGDEN  RECOVERING 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  29 — H.  C. 
Ogden  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  publisher 
of  the  group  of  14  West  Virginia  news¬ 
papers  bearing  his  name,  is  recovering 
from  a  heart  attack  here.  He  was 
stricken  while  enroute  to  spend 
Christmas  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  K.  Nutting. 
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Everybody 
is 

PLEASED 

.  .  .  stereotypers,  press 
foremen,  mechanical  sup¬ 
erintendents,  business 
managers,  editors,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  readers  —  of 
newspapers  which  use 

MORLEY 

MATS 

They  give  deep,  clean-cut, 
accurate  impressions  at 
low  moulding  pressure- 
prolonging  the  life  of 
moulding  blankets,  type 
and  cuts. 

Mill-conditioned  to  con¬ 
trol  shrink — scorch  quick¬ 
ly — release  easily,  without 
need  of  oil  or  powder. 

We'd  like  to  send  you 
samples. 

Morley  Button 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

New  York  Office  -  46  E.  11th  St. 


euEn  IF  vou 

Knom  IT  ALL 

it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  a  copy  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
mflRKET  GUIDE  FOR  1939 

handy — merely  to  confirm  what  you  know. 

ir  vou  DO  noT 

KOOUI  IT  nil 

it  is  almost  imperative  to  have 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
mRRKET  GUIDE  FOR  1930 

handy  to  supply  vital  information  about  mar¬ 
kets. 

No  other  publication  contains  as  much  up  to 
date  data  about  distribution  opportunities. 
For  additional  information  on  any  one  of  these 
newspaper  markets — write  or  phone — The  Ser¬ 
vice  Manager — EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER — 
1700  Times  Building — 1475  Broadway,  New 
York  City — Phone  BRyant  9-3052. 
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U.  S.  Papers  Complete 
Busy,  Excdting  Year 

continued  from  page  5 

was  announced  for  sale,  the  Ritz 
Towers,  New  York. 

April  25,  the  Hearst  Boston  Evening 
American  became  a  tabloid  2c  paper 
and  editorial,  advertising  and  mechan¬ 
ical  staffs  were  merged  with  the 
Boston  Record,  morning  tabloid.  Sept. 

1  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  be¬ 
came  a  six -day  morning  tabloid. 

Scrippt-Howord  ChoRges 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  also 
made  some  changes  in  its  organization 
during  the  year.  On  July  22  control 
of  the  Buffalo  Times  was  transferred 
to  a  local  group  headed  by  George  H. 
Lyon,  editor,  and  Earl  J.  Gaines, 
business  manager.  On  Aug.  2  the 
Toledo  News-Bee,  evening,  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  management  with  the 
cause  attributed  to  continued  losses 
in  revenue  and  increases  in  produc¬ 
tion  costs.  S-H  sold  the  Akron  Txmes- 
Press,  evening  and  Sunday,  Aug.  28.  to 
John  S.  Knight  of  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal. 

Early  in  March,  daily  newspapers  in 
the  country  were  instrumental  through 
their  advertising  columns  in  selling 
200,000  used  cars  during  National 
Used  Car  Exchange  Week.  Adver¬ 
tising  selling  cost  of  the  cars  was  set 
at  about  2%,  according  to  the  Auto¬ 
mobile  Manufacturers  Association. 

For  the  second  time  the  New  York 
Sun  won  the  EIditor  &  Publisher 
award  for  excellence  in  newspaper 
promotion.  The  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune  was  second  in  the  contest 
announced  April  9.  The  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News  won  the  N.  W.  Ayer  cup 
for  typographical  excellence  April  7 
in  the  Eighth  Exhibition  of  News¬ 
paper  Typography. 

Free  fresi  Topic 

The  fifty-first  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  was  held  in  New 
York  late  in  April  with  discussions 
of  freedom  of  the  press  predominat¬ 
ing  the  meetings.  James  G.  Stahl- 
man,  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner,  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
ANPA. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  members,  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  ANPA  meeting, 
was  featured  by  the  retirement  of 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Star,  from  the  presidency 
which  he  had  occupied  for  38  years  of 
eventful  newspaper  history.  Mr. 
Noyes  had  announced  to  the  AP  di¬ 
rectors  early  in  January  that  he  would 
not  accept  re-election.  On  July  7  he 
passed  his  seventy-fifth  birthday. 
Robert  McLean,  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  him. 

The  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tribune  won 
the  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  year,  a  $500 
gold  medal  for  disinterested  and 
meritorious  public  service.  The 
Tribune  was  cited  for  its  editorial 
leadership  and  guidance  in  restoring 
the  people  of  the  dust  bowl  to  a 
spirit  of  confidence  and  self-help.  A 
Canadian  paper  received  a  Pulitzer 
prize  for  the  first  time.  The  Edmon¬ 
ton  (Alb.)  Journal  was  awarded  a 
bronze  plaque  for  its  leadership  in 
maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  press 
in  that  province  in  defiance  of  the 
provincial  gag  law. 

PRlItscr  Awards 

William  Wesley  Waymack,  editor 
of  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  $500  for  “distingunshed 
editorial  writing  during  the  year.” 
Arthur  Krock  of  the  New  York  Times 
won  a  $500  prize  for  “distinguished 


service  as  a  foreign  or  Washington 
correspondent.”  Raymond  Sprigle,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette,  won  $1,000  for  his  expose  of  the 
link  between  former  Senator  Hugo 
Black  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Vaughn 
R.  Shoemaker,  cartoonist,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  won  a  $500  prize  for  his 
drawing  entitled,  “The  Road  Back.” 

In  the  spring,  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American  and  Republican 
brought  distinction  upon  itself  by  ob¬ 
taining  from  the  grand  jury  demands 
for  arrest  of  27  officials  in  a  mimicii^l 
graft  scandal.  Articles  published  by 
the  newspapers  were  the  basis  for  the 
demands. 

Two  of  the  largest  representative 
organizations  devoted  to  weekly  news¬ 
papers  came  under  the  same  owner¬ 
ship  Jime  8  when  John  H.  Perry, 
president  of  the  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  owner  of  five  daily 
newspapers  and  several  radio  stations, 
bought  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

CircRiatien  Rat*  iRcrcatRi 
The  rapid  rate  of  circulation  in¬ 
creases  was  revealed  June  11  by  a 
survey  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culation  which  showed  more  price 
rises  in  the  evening  field  than  either 
the  morning  or  Sunday  field.  In  the 
six  months  period  ending  March  1, 
1938,  there  were  128  changes  in  the 
annual  basic  mail  rate  and  108  in¬ 
creases  in  weekly  or  monthly  earner 
rate  for  city  only  among  the  evening 
papers  of  the  country.  There  were 
57  changes  in  mail  rates  and  48  in  city 
carrier  rates  among  morning  papers. 
Forty-nine  cases  of  mail  rate  changes 
and  42  city  carrier  changes  were 
made  in  Sunday  papers. 

During  the  year  newspapermen  be¬ 
gan  to  realize  the  tremendous  amount 
of  free  space  that  was  being  given  to 
radio,  probably  newspapers’  strong¬ 
est  competitor.  In  April,  five  Los 
Angeles  newspapers  dropped  their 
radio  comment  columns  and  started 
a  movement  which  quickly  spread  to 
almost  all  dailies  in  California  and  to 
numerous  papers  throughout  the 
country.  A  few  scattered  papers  sus¬ 
pended  publication  of  radio  logs  also. 

A.  D.  Lasker,  president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  one  of  Ae  largest  and  most 
important  advertising  agencies,  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  late  in  July 
after  40  years  in  the  agency  business. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Don  Francisco, 
vice-president  of  the  company  and 
Pacific  Coast  manager,  who  took  over 
his  duties  as  president  in  New  York 
Oct.  1. 

Bovord  Retires 

Oliver  K.  Bovard,  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  well- 
known  to  all  newspapermen  as 
“O.K.,”  announced  July  29  his  re¬ 
tirement  would  become  effective  Aug. 
13.  He  stated  his  reason  for  leaving 
the  P-D,  was  because  of  “irrecon¬ 
cilable  differences  of  opinion  with  Mr. 
Pulitzer  as  to  the  general  conduct  of 
the  paper.” 

On  Aug.  25,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
was  found  guilty  on  five  counts  for 
contempt  of  court  and  redsed  an  issue 
which  the  Times,  backed  by  other 
publishers  have  been  fighting  in  an 
appeal.  Fines  totalling  $1,050  were 
assessed  the  corporation  and  individ¬ 
ual  officers  of  the  Times  by  the  court 
on  charges  brought  by  the  California 
Bar  Association  which  stated  that 
editorials  had  been  published  by  the 
Times  prior  to  the  final  adjudication 
of  a  suit  with  the  intent  of  influencing, 
swaying  or  interfering  with  the  ac¬ 
tions  and  decisions  of  the  judge.  The 
Times  attorneys  have  appealed  the 
case. 

September  proved  a  busy  month  for 
American  newshawks.  The  swiftest 
moving  international  drama  since 
1919  occupied  the  attentions  of  all 
available  press  facilities  in  Central 
Europe  where  Hitler’s  occupation  of 


Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia  almost 
precipitated  a  general  European  war. 

HarricoRR  a  Great  Story 

At  home  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  newspapers  and  press  asso¬ 
ciations  were  sorely  taxed  by  the  most 
severe  hurricane  in  history  that  hit 
Long  Island  and  the  New  Elngland 
coast.  Seven  papers  were  temporarily 
suspended  in  the  stricken  area  and 
many  other  plants  operated  under 
strained  conditions.  Press  coverage 
was  accomplished  mostly  by  air  as 
Boston  and  other  New  England  points 
were  entirely  cut  off  frMn  the  out¬ 
side  except  by  boat  and  air. 

Oct.  24,  the  new  Federal  Wages 
and  Hours  Law  went  into  effect.  Ap¬ 
plication  of  the  new  federal  statute 
to  carrier  boys,  reporters  and  cor¬ 
respondents  worried  publishers.  On 
Nov.  1,  Administrator  Elmer  F.  An¬ 
drews  in  Washington,  announced  that 
newspapers  were  subject  to  the  law, 
rejecting  the  theory  proposed  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  AI^A  Federal 
Laws  Committee  which  claimed  that 
journalism  is  a  profession  and  that 
newspapers  are  engaged  in  intrastate 
rather  than  interstate  commerce.  An¬ 
drews  said  the  question  of  reporters’ 
overtime  pay  on  “continuous  assign¬ 
ments”  would  be  given  further  study. 

Fight  Agaiast  Propaganda 

The  fight  against  foreign  propaganda 
in  this  country  which  was  started  this 
year  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
several  Senatorial  investigations  came 
to  a  head  Oct.  11  when  the  State  De¬ 
partment  released  the  first  list  of 
firms  and  individuals  employed  by  for¬ 
eign  principals,  including  correspond¬ 
ents,  press  agents,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  etc.  Registration  of  firms  and 
persons  under  this  classification  were 
required  under  a  recent  federal  law. 
By  December  the  list  had  grown  to 
over  300. 

(Tenter  of  much  discussion  among 
advertisers  and  publishers  for  the  last 
two  years  was  the  “map  plan”  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  ABC  for  inclusion  in  its 
regular  audit  reports.  At  the  annual 
ABC  convention  in  Chicago,  Oct.  20, 
the  newspaper  division  voted  down 
the  idea.  The  advertising  group  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  question  be  kept 
open  for  further  discussion. 

The  ABC  convention  closed  with 
the  resignation  of  O.  C.  Ham,  who  was 
managing  director  since  1927.  He 
had  been  connected  with  the  bureau 
since  1914.  No  successor  was  named 
and  Mr.  Harn  is  continuing  his  duties 
until  a  suitable  replacement  can  be 
made,  it  was  announced. 

Editorials  Wore  Effective 

Hie  effectiveness  of  newspapers’ 
editorial  pages  was  vindicated  in  the 
November  elections  in  which  the  New 
Deal  received  many  set  backs  and 
many  newspaper-sponsored  candidates 
were  put  in  office. 


An  E.  &  P.  survey  late  in  0  ,, 
revealed  that  in  the  last  15 
41  daily  newspapers  had  suspm^ 
Six  had  entered  the  weekly  y 
Higher  costs  and  the  business  ns 
sion  were  blamed  for  the  moveij 
later  survey  by  the  Intenutin 
Typographical  Union  showed  ila 
net  loss  of  one  newspaper  i 
the  country  has  been  made  tj 
1930. 

Thurman  Arnold,  assistant 
States  Attorney  General  in  charjn 
anti-trust  proceedings,  succeeded! 
making  himself  thoroughly  unpoptil 
with  advertising  men  early  in  Nov^ 
ber  when  he  suggested  that  large  <i 
vertisers  pare  down  their  budgets  x 
cause  advertising  gives  a  “monorL 
advantage  to  the  competitor  with  j 
largest  pocketbook.”  Mr.  Arnold*: 
attacked  from  all  sides  on  his 
ments  which  he  later  atten^sted  i 
qualify.  The  controversy 
quently  died  down. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley  was  elevatedi 
the  position  of  editor  emeritus  oiii 
New  York  Timis  Nov.  16  whent 
thur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  j 
nounced  that  Charles  Merz  would « 
the  new  editor. 

To  Build  Southern  Mill 

The  Southern  pine  newsprint  jji 
tion  came  to  the  fore  late  in  Non 
ber  with  the  announcement  that* 
first  mill  would  be  under  constra.* 
at  Lufkin,  Tex.,  shortly  after  the  str 
of  the  new  year.  A  loan  of  $3, 4^1 
to  Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  by  ii 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporos 
put  the  finishing  touch  on  seoea 
years’  intensive  promotion  work  i 
the  part  of  Southern  publishers. 
in  the  summer  it  had  been  annou':? 
that  Southern  publishers  had  » 
tracted  for  45,()()0  tons  of  paper  a 
nually  at  Canadian  prices  from  i 


1/  you  need 
circulation 


men 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Chculation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary -Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  The  Tulsa  World, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
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mill.  Many  publishers  pur¬ 
led  stock  in  the  new  paper  cwn- 
ny. 

rhe  Associated  Press  celebrated  the 
d  of  the  old  year  in  its  sparious 
w  headquarters  in  The  Associated 
ess  Building,  one  of  the  Rockefeller 
nter  group,  New  York.  The  AP 
ipleted  its  moving  operations  from 
Madison  Avenue  on  Dec.  18. 
lie  annual  report  of  the  Graduate 
ool  of  Journalism  at  Columbia 
iversity.  New  York,  was  made  early 
December  by  Dean  Carl  Ackerman 

10  announced  that  two  to  five  awards 

11  be  made  annually  to  publishers, 
Stors  and  writers  in  the  western 
lmi.sphere  who  “by  their  profes- 
knal  achievement  shall  advance  sym- 
rihetic  imderstanding  among  the 
!?ples  of  Southern,  Central,  and 
.,rth  America.”  The  awards  are  to 
•  termed  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
-zes,  endowed  by  Dr.  Godfrey 
xell  Cabot,  Boston  Philanthropist. 

1  memory  of  his  wife.  The  first 
kards  are  to  be  made  public  early 
1  1939. 

19  Strikes  on  Newspapers 

Nineteen  newspapers  were  affected 
^ling  the  year  by  strikes  conducted 
;  icipally  by  the  American  News- 
Lper  Guild.  The  ITU  engaged  in  a 
►ike  against  three  dailies  in  Port- 
Ind,  Ore.,  forcing  suspension  for  five 
kys  from  Jan.  15  to  20. 
iThe  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  and 
■ess  suspended  operations  June  17 
hen  mechanical  men  refused  to  go 
rough  picket  lines  of  Newspaper 
id  News  Distributors’  Office  Work- 
s  Union,  AFL.  The  strike  ended 
me  26.  The  morning  Post-Gazette 
IS  unaffected. 

The  guild  began  the  year  waging 
ike  campaigns  that  were  started  in 
17  against  two  papers.  A  strike 
ainst  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times, 
irted  early  in  November  was  not 
ttled  imtil  March  8.  On  Feb.  4  the 
lild  strike  against  the  Seattle  Star 

tis  ended.  It  had  begun  July  3  in  a 
0-AFL  dispute  over  jurisdiction 
1  the  circulation  department. 

From  Feb.  16  to  21  the  guild  con- 
icted  a  strike  against  the  Superior 
^'is.)  Evening  Telegram.  An  ulti- 
ktum  for  a  guild  shop  brought  on 
I  strike  April  4  against  the  Du- 
ll‘  (Minn.)  Herald  and  Netvs- 
■ibune. 

rhe  papers  were  forced  to  suspend 
?ril  9  and  remained  shut  down  until 
By  25.  The  Orange  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Durier  was  struck  May  6  by  the 
lild,  and  the  Hollywood  Citizen - 
fit's  was  struck  May  16.  The  Daily 
Durier  strike  ended  May  16  and  the 
ellywood  strike  July  30.  A  strike 
conducted  by  the  guild  against 
dio  station  WTCN,  Minneapolis, 
Pt-  3  to  8.  The  station  is  operated 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  St. 
ul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

Major  Strike  in  Wilkes-Barre 

hie  of  the  guild’s  major  strikes  was 
rted  (let.  1  against  the  four  news- 
pers  iri  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  the 
cord,  Times-Leader,  Evening  News 
1  Sunday  Independent.  The  papers 
re  forced  to  suspend  Oct.  3  and  at 
^  time  this  last  week  in  1938  were 
_  shut  down  with  no  prospect  of  a 
ement.  A  four-day  strike  against 
■  echenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  was 
Tied  on  by  the  guild,  Oct.  24  to  28. 
final  guild  strike  of  the  year, 
probably  its  most  important  cam- 
was  started  Dec.  4  against  the 
s  papers  in  Chicago.  This  strike 
M  ,^“j“nfttled  at  press  time.  The 
ar  Bluiost  made  this  move  a 
S  on  Jan.  20  it  threat- 

I  strike  over  the  dismissal  of 
P'uyes  after  consolidation  of 
^rs'TOents  of  the  Chicago  Hearst 


__  an  possible  the  city’s  water  supply,  na- 

Harvey  Burrill,  70,  Hearst  ^ 

Editor,  Dies  in  Syracuse 

he  became  president  of  the  publishing 

HARVEY  D.  BURRILL,  president  of  From  1930  to  1935  Mr.  Burrill  was  company  to  a  circulation  of  65,672 
Syracuse  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  edi-  assistant  general  manager  of  Hearst  daily  and  148,304  for  the  Sunday 
tor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  the  American,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

and  the  Sunday  publications  of  that  organization  in  Mr.  Burrill  had  travelled  extensively 
Syracuse  Amer-  Syracuse,  Boston,  Rochester,  Albany,  in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad.  Following 
icon  died  at  his  Omaha  and  Atlanta.  In  1933  he  re-  the  armistice,  he  went  to  France,  at- 
h  o  m  e  there  on  tired  as  publisher  of  the  Journal  and  tended  the  peace  conference  and  later 


Christmas  eve.  the  American,  being  succeeded  by  his  toiured  the  western  front  and  the 
One  of  the  oldest  son,  Louis  D.  Burrill,  but  continued  British  Isles.  He  attended  the  Arms 
newspapermen  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  papers  until  Limitation  conference  in  Washington 
in  the  city  in  his  death.  Syracuse  readers  knew  in  1921  and  was  among  publisher 
point  of  active  him  best  for  his  signed  column  headed  guests  of  the  Navy  at  maneuvers  in 
service,  Mr.  Bur-  “Flashes”  but  he  always  personally  the  West  Indies  in  1924.  In  1936  he 
rill  had  been  conducted  the  Journal’s  political  visited  Eurone  aeain.  crossine  in  the 


service,  Mr.  Bur-  Flashes  1 
rill  had  been  conducted 
with  the  Journal  campaigns, 
for  52  years  in  Mr.  Burr 


rsonally  the  West  Indies  in  1924.  In  1936  he 
political  visited  Europe  again,  crossing  in  the 
dirigible,  the  Hindenburg. 
rom  his  Surviving  Mr.  BurriU,  in  addition 
it  oolit-  to  his  wife  are  his  son  Louis  and  a 


Had  Wid*  Public  Sarvic* 


ident  of  the  Anglo-American  Press 
Association,  Paris,  to  succeed  Ber¬ 
tram  J.  Perkins,  Fairchild  Publica- 


His  political  activity  brought  him  tions,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  re- 
into  public  service  several  times  as  an  cently.  William  Bird,  New  York  Sun, 
office-holder.  And  as  president  of  the  was  elected  American  vice-president, 
board  of  trustees  he  headed  the  drive  and  Andre  Glamer,  Exchange  Tele- 


Associated  Press;  John  Elliott,  New 
York  Herald  TVibune,  and  Edgar 
Mowrer,  Chicago  Daily  News.  George 


for  52  years  in  Mr.  Burrill  carried  away  from  his  Surviving  Mr.  Burrill,  m  addition 
various  capaci-  early  experience  as  a  brilliant  polit-  to  his  wife  are  his  son  Louis  and  a 
H  D  Burrill  from  report-  ical  reporter  an  interest  in  government  daughter,  Carolyn  Elsther,  wife  of  Mil- 

er  to  publisher.  which  made  him  a  power  in  local  ton  J.  Picou,  circulation  manager  of 
His  death  came  four  days  after  he  politics.  the  Journal, 

had  celebrated  his  70th  bi^day  and  Known  as  a  crusading  editor,  par-  iTiiixnmaC  PT 
at  a  time  when  he  was  looking  eager  y  tioujariy  ju  flgM  of  local  govern-  **A VvKINS  ELECTED 
toward  the  Journals  relebraUonot  Its  nient  and  politics,  Mr.  Burrill  believed  Eric  E.  Hawkins,  managing  editor 
centennial  in  1939.  Mr.  Burrill  was  digging  out  the  “inside”  story  and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s 
ill  only  three  days  although  his  death  giyi^g  the  public  coverage  behind  European  Edition,  was  elected  pres- 
was  due  to  heart  disease  with  which  scenes  of  local  politics.  ident  of  the  Anglo-American  Press 

he  had  been  confined  to  a  hospital  Association,  Paris,  to  succeed  Ber- 

during  the  fall.  Mad  Wid*  Public  Sarvic*  tram  J.  Perkins,  Fairchild  Publica- 

Citiians  Pay  Tribute  His  political  activity  brought  him  tions,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  re¬ 
in  a  mtinicinal  tribute  to  the  vet-  Public  service  several  times  as  an  cently.  William  Bird,  New  York  Sun, 

eran  publisher^  Syracusans  from  all  was  elected  American  vi«-president, 

walks  of  life  filed  past  the  bier  on  board  of  trustees  he  headed  the  drive  and  Andre  Glarner,  Exc^ge  Tele- 
Tuesday  as  Mr.  Burrill’s  body  lay  in  raised  $525,000  fw  the  new  graph,  British  vice-president.  Amer- 

state  in  Hadley  Memorial  Chapel  of  buildmg  for  St  Josephs  Hc^ital.  He  ican  members  of  Ae  executive  com- 

county  •EI.io..,/ew 

tolled  70  times,  once  for  each  year  of  J}®"  ?/  Principal  monuments  in  York  HeraW  Tribune,  and  Edgar 
Mr  Burrill’s  life  ^  pubhc  squares  and  parks.  Mowrer,  Chicago  Daily  News.  George 

T.  J.  White,  general  manager  of  [J®  m  ^  Langelaan  was  re-elect^  treasurer, 

Hearst  Enterprises,  attended  the  fu-  A®  MacDermot  secretary- 

neral.  Among  the  honorary  pallbear-  State  Fair  and  was  a  factor  in  making  general. 

ers  were  J.  V.  Connolly,  general  man-  i 
ager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  and 
the  publishers  of  the  two  other  Syra¬ 
cuse  newspapers. 

Prominent  journalists  and  Syracus- 
ans  joined  station  WSYR  in  present¬ 
ing  a  special  memorial  program  fui*  £C|%  ■  ^ 

Mr.  Burrill,  Dec.  27.  The  half-hour  Hlfi 

tribute  was  conducted  by  E.  R.  Vade-  1  1 11^  III  V 

boncoeur,  city  editor  of  the  Journal,  A  ou 

and  included  tributes  personally  pre-  .  T||0 

sented  by  Mayor  Rolland  B.  Marvin;  I 

Howard  Hosmer,  Journal’s  managing  j  S 

editor;  Franklin  H.  Chase,  the  Jour-  |  EiUllUl  01 
nal’s  oldest  employe,  and  'T.  J.  White.  |  ■  uu 

A  native  of  the  village  of  Geddes,  ;  P||||I|q||A|P 
now  a  part  of  Syracuse,  Mr.  Burrill  I  lUIJIIwllvl 
began  his  business  career  as  a  news-  I"*!  il 

boy  and  errand  boy  but  soon  took  up  ,  la  1 1 A  ' 

the  study  of  shorthand  and  typewrit-  ;  I  111# 

ing.  He  qualified  himself  for  work 
in  the  law  office  of  the  late  Theodore 
E.  Hancock,  later  attorney  general  of 
the  state. 

Joined  Journal  in  1886 

His  knowledge  of  stenography  was  ! 
largely  responsible  for  gaining  him  ! 
his  first  job  as  a  reporter  on  the  Jour-  |  SUBSCRIBERS  usually  find  that  Editor  &  Publishk* 

nal  in  1886.  With  a  break  of  three  w  permanent  or  semi-permanent  value.  It  is  re- 

months  in  1891  when  he  worked  on  ferred  to  frequently.  The  missing  copy  may  be  the  v«y 

the  Anaconda  (Mont.)  Standard,  Mr.  ^  j  ^  o  j  , 

BurriU  was  connected  with  the  Jour-  one  most  needed  as  you  enter  a  conference  on  advertis- 

nal  from  1886  to  his  death.  ing,  machinery,  labor,  newsprint  or  some  other  siAject. 

When  the  Journal  was  sold  in  1898  As  a  service  to  its  readers.  Editor  &  Publihhsr  now 

by  its  first  owners,  Mr.  BurrUl,  who  makes  available  convenient  and  serviceable  BINDERS 

had  been  appointed  successively  as  which  hold  twenty  -six  issues.  These  binders  are  offered 

city  editor  and  managing  editor,  rep-  ^  -x  *7^  -f  two— eoourfi 

resented  the  buyers  until  a  stock  at  the  non^  price  ot  tor  a  ot  mo-^^ 

company  was  formed.  Under  the  new  entire  year  (single  binder,  $4.00) .  ^lese  binders 

management  he  became  manager  and  are  sent  on  approval  and  it  is  suggested  that  you  place 

vice-president  and  later  secretary  of  your  order  promptly  before  the  limited  supply  is  ex- 

the  Journal  Co.,  of  which  he  was  a  hausted.  Hiese  binders  are  especiaUy  made  of  the  most 

dirTCtor  and  stock  holder.  substantial  materials  and  embody  a  convenient  device 

Mr.  Burrul  became  publisher  of  the  t  ■  1.  1..  • 

Journal  in  1904.  Having  b^me  prin-  msertmg  each  week  s  copy  as  it  arrives. 

cipal  o^vner,  he  ivas  president  of  the  mb  mb 

company  in  1922  Inl925,  W.  R.  CHITQD  9.  PUfiLlSHfR 

Hearst’s  Evening  Telegram  and  the  “  ^ 

Journal  were  merged  with  Mr.  Bur-  TIMES  BUILDING  •  TIMES  SQUARE  •  NEW  YORK 
rill  continuing  in  charge. 


“Bring  me 
the 

Editor  & 
Publisher 
File” 


QUBSCRIBEIRS  usually  find  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  permanent  or  semi-permanent  value.  It  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  frequently.  The  missing  copy  may  be  the  v&y 
one  most  needed  as  you  enter  a  conference  on  advertis¬ 
ing,  machinery,  labor,  newsprint  or  some  other  sifisject. 

As  a  service  to  its  readers.  Editor  &  Publishkr  now 
makes  available  convenient  and  serviceable  BINDERS 
which  hold  twenty-six  issues.  These  binders  are  offered 
at  the  nominal  price  of  $7.50  for  a  set  of  two — enough 
for  one  entire  year  (single  binder,  $4.00) .  'Diese  binders 
are  sent  on  approval  and  it  is  suggested  that  you  place 
your  order  promptly  before  the  limited  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  These  binders  are  especially  made  of  the  most 
substantial  materials  and  embody  a  convenient  device 
for  inserting  each  week’s  copy  as  it  arrives. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

TIMES  BUILDING  •  TIMES  SQUARE  •  NEW  YORK 


34— C  IRCULATION 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HErIF 


Tells  How  5-Day 
Paper  Aids  in 
Raising  Revenue 

Alameda  Times-Star  Finds 
It  Profitable  to  Drop 
Saturday  Issue 


14.  to  14  to  16  and  the  morning  paper 
side  from  14  to  16,  to  16  to  18. 

“The  average  student  graduates 
from  high  school  at  17,”  he  said,  “and 
we  allow  him  to  stay  on  his  route 
until  18.  We  wanted  to  keep  him  in 


a  successful  job  in  their 

How  to  Make  Movie  movie  department  is  sure  to  provide  I 
DrrrrAC  Prrer  subject  for  thought.  And  it’s  only 

Ira^eS  t  ay  _  by  such  a  check,  or  a  survey,  that 

continued  )rom  page  13  the  publisher  and  editor  may  be  sure 
~ -  he  isn’t  overlooking  any  bets  for  his 


school  of  some  kind  for  the  last  year  pared  by  any  newspaper  designed  to  readers — and  one  of  his  most  loyal] 

while  on  his  route.”  tell  what  a  swell  job  the  newspaper  advertisers.  J 

To  Help  Boys  Get  Jobs  is  doing  for  the  movie  advertiser  in  1 


The  Times-Picayune  has  the  com-  its  market, 
plete  co-operation  of  educators  and  Not  that  the  movies  want  window 


Predicting  the  five-day  paper  will  class  for  circulation  department  per- 
prevail  among  small  dailies  in  the  sonnel  and  also  hopes  to  interest  local 


parents  in  the  plan  for  a  school  of  card  distribution  or  any  of  those  ex¬ 
business  for  carrier  boys.  The  man-  tra  aids.  All  they  want  is  a  good 
agement  intends  to  draw  from  the  movie  page  for  their  ads. 
class  for  circulation  department  per-  90%  of  Budget  in  Newspapers 


TO  PLAN  INAUGURAL 

Newsmen  covering  Little  Rock,  the 
Arkansas  capitol,  will  plan  inaugura- 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  business  for  carrier  boys.  The  man-  tra  aids.  All  they  want  is  a  good  tjon  ceremonies  Jan.  10  when  seven 

agement  intends  to  draw  from  the  movie  page  for  their  ads.  constitutional  officers  headed  by  Gov. 

Predicting  the  five-day  paper  will  class  for  circulation  department  per-  90%  of  Budget  in  Newspapers  Carl  E.  Bailey  will  take  the  oath  of 
prevail  among  small  dailies  in  the  sonnel  and  also  hopes  to  interest  local  Most  theatre  men  are  sold  on  news-  office.  H.  C.  Brooks,  dean  of  capitol 
near  future,  T.  H.  Neveau,  Alameda  business  men  in  taking  boys  from  the  naoers  Theatres  like  retail  mer-  newsmen  and  Arkansas  Democrat  re- 


(Cal.)  Times-Star,  speaking  before  the 
California  Circulation  Managers  As- 


carrier  university  who  would  like  chants,  are  in  a  “come  downtown  to 


sociation’s  20th  annual  convention  re-  deavor. 


to  go  into  other  lines  of  business  en 


office.  H.  C.  Brooks,  dean  of  capitol] 
newsmen  and  Arkansas  Democrat  re-  j 
porter,  will  serve  as  chairman,  and] 


cently  outlined  his  paper’s  experience 
in  eliminating  the  Saturday  issue. 


John  B.  McDaniel,  backfield  foot¬ 
ball  coach  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Col- 


day  and  get  it”  business.  Newspaper  other  members  are  O.  P .  Hanes,  Asso- 
ads  have  directory  and  selling  value,  ciated  Press;  Pat  Walsh,  United  Press; 
No  other  advertising  medium  has  de-  Frank  Newell  and  Wilson  Posey,  Ar/<- 
veloped  a  technique  so  effective  in  ansas  Gazette;  Paul  Morris,  Memphis 


“With  the  cost  of  publishing  the  lege,  will  take  over  his  new  duties  as  selling  theatre  tickets.  That’s  why  Commercial  Appeal,  and  Deane  Allen, 
Times-Star  increasing  day  after  day,  head  of  the  school  Jan.  1.  Classes  theatres  use  them.  Oscar  A.  Doob,  Arkansas  Democrat.  The  committee 


due  to  the  added  cost  of  newsprint, 
labor  and  taxes,  something  had  to  be 
done,”  he  explained.  “We  considered 
increasing  our  advertising  and  sub¬ 
scription  rates,  but  after  checking 
with  other  papers  who  had  done  this, 


will  start  immediately. 

Old  Newsboys  Prove  Worth 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  from  two  cities 


advertising  director  of  Loew’s,  spends  was  named  by  James  L.  Bland,  secre- 1 
more  than  90%  of  his  budget  in  news-  tary  to  Gov.  Bailey  and  president  of 
papers  for  New  York  and  other  the  Arkansas  Press  Association.  3 
Loew’s  theatres  throughout  the  coun- 


where  oldtime  newsboys  sold  sou-  . 

venir  editions  of  newspap>ers  to  raise  This  year  the  space  used  by  many 


ROTO  OFF  17%  FOR  NOV. . 

Newspaper  rotogravure  advertis- 1 


we  found  die  increase  would  hardly  Christmas  funds  for  the  needy,  indi-  theatres  in  metropolitan  cities  repre-  ing  linage  totaled  1,047,616  lines  for^ 
take  care  of  the  loss  in  advertising  productive,  in  De-  sents  a  greater  proportion  of  the  the-  November,  a  decrease  of  214,733  lines, 

and  subscriptions,  due  to  the  rise,  and  ^j-oit,  where  the  Old  Newsboys  ob-  ®tre  gross  than  ever  before.  Linage  or  17.01%,  according  to  figures  re- 

we  would  be  in  the  same  place  as  g^j-ved  their  silver  anniversary,  the  increased,  but  in  many  instances  leased  this  week  by  Kimberly-Claric 
before  on  gross  revenue.”  Goodfellows  raised  $171,930,  exceeding  grosses  are  less  than  they  were  in  Corporation.  National  roto  advertis- 

Mr.  Neveau  expressed  doubt  as  to  their  goal  of  $150,000  by  nearly  $22,000.  1929  and  the  early  1930’s.  ing  caused  the  decline,  as  compared 


whether  any  business  concern  other  it  was  the  largest  total  ever  raised  in  Right  now  this  rising  advertising  with  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Na¬ 
than  a  newspaper  would  continue  to  the  quarter  of  a  century  the  Old  percentage  is  a  real  problem  for  the-  tional  linage  amounted  to  525,681,  a 

operate  on  any  day  of  the  week,  fac-  Newsboys  have  made  their  annual  atres.  It’s  a  newspaper  problem  too.  decrease  of  291,051,  or  35.63%.  Local 

ing  such  a  loss  as  newspapers  face  appeal  in  Detroit,  where  the  move-  Maybe  it’s  just  coincidence,  but  gravure  totaled  521,935,  an  increase 
on  their  Saturday  publications.  He  ment  had  its  origin.  theatre  business  does  seem  to  be  bet-  oi  76,318,  or  14.61%.  Monotone  copy 

recited  his  paper’s  experience  as  j  rhioa^n  the  ceonnd  nidtitrn*  ter  in  those  cities  where  newspapers  aggregated  907,063,  with  140,553  lines 

follows:  Newsboys  Day  brought  more  money  the  highest  rating  reader-inter-  in  color  roto  during  November. 

How  Plan  Hat  Worked  than  last  year.  Staged  in  co-opera-  pages.  That  s  why  you  can  t  blame  iurp|^lp|iT  cppipc 

“After  considerable  thought  and  checking  on  tion  with  the  three  afternoon  news-  theatre  manager  for  showing  an  OUlXCiO 


How  Plan  Hat  Worked  than  last  year.  Staged  in  co-opera-  esr  pages,  mats  wny  you  cant  oiame 

“After  considerable  thought  and  checking  on  tion  with  the  three  afternoon  news-  theatre  manager  for  showing  an 

the  subject,  we  found  that  most  business  estab-  papgi.s  the  oldtimers  raised  $3  606.90  i^^tcrcst  in  the  movie  page.  He  wants 

lishments  were  on  a'fiveKlay  week  and  a  good  .  ,  divided  among  the  individual  io^al  theatre  copy,  and  rightly  so. 

many  people  leave  Alameda  on  a  Friday  eve-  "  uiviuea  among  me  muiviauai  ,  .  ..  .  •  .  1  1 

ning.  not  returning  until  Sunday.  That  there  charitable  enterprises  of  the  three  pa-  If  the  page  IS  edited  with  a  local 
are  nine  papers  coming  into  Alameda  on  Sat-  pers.  viewpoint  the  editor  will  find  many 


I  pages,  iliaio  Wily  yuu  eaii  i.  uiaiiie  1kirpTNTp||T  QFPTFC 

e  theatre  manager  for  showing  an  OCoUCO 

terest  in  the  movie  page.  He  wants  The  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  the 
cal  theatre  copy,  and  rightly  so.  Massachusetts  State  Department  d 
If  the  page  is  edited  with  a  local  Public  Health  and  the  Massachusets 


are  nine  papers  coming  into  Alameda  on  Sat-  pers.  viewpoint  the  editor  will  find  many  Medical  and  Dental  Societies  are^n- 

urdav  and  only  six  on  other  days  of  the  week.  opportunities  to  Write  local  angles  Soring  an  unusual  series  of  daily  healo 

Saturday  pa^r  was  costing  us  about  ™  iuto  his  wire  services  and  other  mate-  articles  in  the  Transcript.  Emineil 

$1,000  per  month  with  around  $100  worth  of  IrucK  Dnvers  newarded  .  ,  .  covering  local  movie  doctors  and  dentists  tell  the  public  tli 

advertising  in  It.  TWENTY-ONE  truck  drivers  of  the  "^ente  it’s  sumrSnrh^^^^^  truth  regarding  the  medical  profei- 

‘  Cutting  our  Saturday  paper  l^ked  like  the  South  End  Express  Company,  dis-  ^  j  ^  p  pj  i^erest  is  being  devel-  sion,  its  ethics,  hospitals,  epidemics, 
logical  thing  to  do,  but  It  had  to  be  tried.  So,  triVuitnvE  nf  ftsa  riVT  T  \  ^  diiu  inieresi  is  oeing  aevei-  ....  .  i?i  ti,. 

on  July  1,  we  announced  there  would  be  no  .  “UtOTs  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eve-  opej  pp  many  pages.  important  diseases,  and  the  like.  ™ 

more  Saturday  Times-Star  for  the  remaining  News,  wOTe  recently  awarded  Where  you  find  a  top-flight  movie  series  is  titled  “A  Doctor  a  Day.” 

summer  months,  namely,  July  and  August.  $100  prizes  for  having  driven  for  Ae  pgge,  therefore,  you’ll  find  a  happy  n 

We  received  cal  s  and  a  few  stops  in  last  year  Without  an  accident.  The  theatre  manager— and  editor.  If  the  GAVE  3,500  TOYS 

regard  to  it,  but  the  stops  were  not  as  many  »ward<;  were  mada  af  fba  annual  iiicuagci  anu  ,  ,  ,  1.  a 

as  we  anticipated,  and  our  advertisers  took  it  ^  made  at  the  a^ual  manager  IS  complaining  it  s  a  tip-off  The  Toy  Fund  conducted  by  the 


are  nine  papers  coming  into  Alameda  on  Sat-  pers. 
urday  and  only  six  on  other  days  of  the  week. 

That  our  Saturday  paper  was  costing  us  about  ^  . 

$1,000  per  month  with  around  $100  worth  of  TfUCK  DnV6rS  RBWardCu 
advertising  in  it.  TWENTY-ONE  truck  drivers  of  the 

“Cutting  our  Saturday  paper  looked  like  the  South  End  Express  Compiany,  dis- 
logical  thing  to  do,  but  it  had  to  be  tried  So,  tributors  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eve- 
on  July  1,  we  announced  there  would  be  no  .  , 

more  Saturday  Times-Star  for  the  remaining  News,  were  recently  awarded 


regard  to  it,  but  the  stops  were  not  as  many  awards  were  made  at  the  annual 
as  we  anticipated,  and  our  advertisers  took  it  U,.  T 


theatre  manager — and  editor.  If  the 
manager  is  complaining  it’s  a  tip-off 


as  we  anticipated,  and  our  advertisers  took  tt  pu-iefraac  U,.  T  ***“**“6'=‘  *>.  a  a  np-un  .iwj.  - 

in  the  right  light,  as  many  of  them  were  up  ^‘‘^“imas  party  stageu  Dy  i^uis  Something  is  wrong  with  the  lo-  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times  marked  ii 


against  the  same  thing  as  we  were,  either  cut-  rsjtAtatK, 
ting  expenses  and  holding  their  volume,  or  company, 
closing  their  doors.  versary  < 


Kbabier,  president  of  the  trucking 
company.  It  was  the  10th  anni- 


“After  two  months  with  no  Saturday  paper,  safe  driving.  Ten  drivers  received 
and  after  the  howls  and  stops  quit  coming  in,  second  prizes  for  having  had  onlv 


versaiy  of  annual  prize  awards  for  for  policy  and  understanding, 

safe  driving.  Ten  drivers  r^eiv^  H  jgjj’t  necessary  to  conduct  a  Gal- 


we  checked  our  saving  and  found  it  much  minor  accidents 
greater  than  we  had  hgured,  due  to  the  saving  acciuenis. 

in  electricity,  gas,  telephone,  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  expense  we  had  not  taken  into  con-  Dinner  for  DliverS 

sideration.  On  Sept.  7  we  published  an  edi-  txt _ _ e  j  -  .  .1 

torial  on  the  front  page  explaining  the  reason  r^Ognitlon  of  driving  34  months 
of  the  five-day  paper  and  why  we  had  decided  without  accidents  causing  bodily 
to  continue  it.  We  received  a  few  more  stops  harm,  33  men  who  daily  drive  the 
and  a  few  more  howls,  but  we  also  received  trucks  and  motorcycles  distributing 

s;.r-T.w,  hon. 

ting  out  a  much  better  paper  on  Friday  and  OF6d  D©C.  19  With  a  buffet  dinner  at 
Monday,  giving  more  society  news,  more  sport  Star- Times  building.  They  were 

news,  and  a  double  comic  page  so  there  are  no  presented  Cash  awards  ranging  from 


cal  movie  policy  and  indicates  a  meet-  tenth  anniversary  this  year  with  the 
ing  with  all  concerned  to  establish  a  distribution  of  more  than  3,500  toys  to 
basis  for  policy  and  imderstanding.  children  in  more  than  1,000  homes  in 
It  isn’t  necessary  to  conduct  a  Gal-  its  circulation  territory.  Contribu* 
lup  survey,  however,  to  get  a  fairly  tions  totalling  $1,274  this  year  and 
good  idea  of  the  status  of  the  movie  raised  in  less  than  three  weeks-art 
page.  A  comparison  of  tear  sheets  spent  entirely  upon  toys,  with  no  de- 
with  those  of  comparable  papers  who  ductions  for  organization  expenses. 


interruptions  in  our  comics.  §10  to  $50. 

“From  July  1,  1937,  to  Sept.  1,  1937,  we  lost  ■ 

148  subscribers,  due  to  our  regular  summer 

loss.  From  July  1,  1938,  to  Sept.  1,  1938,  we  MTAMT 

lost  326  subscribers.  There  is  a  difference  of  rnUJYlU  1  lUlMO 

178  subscribers  in  tbe  two  years.  Now  if  you  Francis  P.  Malone,  member  of  the 
take  into  consideration  that  we  had  a  baby  Miami  Daily  News  editorial  staff  and 
contest  ending  in  April  with  a  good  many  of  its  affiliated  radio  Station,  WIOD, 
new  three  and  six  months’  subscribers  added,  r-_  xl*  i^^x  x  j 

with  their  time  running  out  during  these  two  '^st  eight  years,  was  promoted 

months,  it  is  hard  to  be  certain  just  how  many  from  City  editor  to  assistant  managing 
we  did  lose,  but  the  loss  was  not  what  we  ex-  editor  Dec.  19,  effective  immediately, 
pected.  At  the  present  time  we  are  about  50  by  Hal  I.  Leyshon,  editor:  Malone 
un  er  ast  year.  went  to  Miami  after  15  yeats  on  New 

r*  TT-;  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  New 

e  on  Camer  University  England  newspapers.  O.  F.  McIntyre, 

IN  REPLY  to  our  query  concerning  staff  artist  of  the  Daily  News  since 
details  of  that  “carriers’  university”  October,  1924,  has  been  named  art 
to  be  inaugurated  next  month  by  the  director,  with  full  authority  over  all 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  (See  pictorial  and  art  activities  of  the  news- 
E.  &  P.  for  Dec.  24),  L.  K.  Nicholson,  paper.  He  is  also  to  have  direct  charge 
publi^er,  stated  the  idea  was  the  re-  of  all  photographers  and  photographic 
suit  of  moving  the  age  limit  of  car-  and  art  studios  and  will  be  in  charge 
riers  on  afternoon  papers  from  12  to  of  all  assignments. 


we  did  lose,  but  the  loss  was  not  what  we  ex¬ 
pected.  At  the  present  time  we  are  about  50 
under  last  year.” 

More  on  Carrier  University 


Equipment  and  Supplies 


HOE 

precision 

SHAVING 

MACHINES 

for  smoother  shaving 
of  Flat  &  Carved  Plates 

Write  tor  illustrated  bulletin 

R.  HOE  &  CO..  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Journalism 
Training  Plan 

continued  jrom  page  9 


struck  a  responsive  note  in  his  salty 
comments  on  “what  I  don’t  know  about 
teachinjj  journalism.”  He  asked  his 
fellow  pedagogues  many  pertinent 
questions,  including  the  following: 

"Of  each  100  students  who  enter 
college,  how  many  should  be  discour¬ 
aged  from  entering  journalism  and 
upon  what  basis? 

"Can  students  be  taught  to  write? 
(He  remarked  that  schools  waste  a  lot 
of  time  in  trying  to  make  journalists 
out  of  semi-illiterates.) 

“What  control  should  the  journal 
faculty  have  over  the  non-journalis- 
tic  curriculum  material? 

“What  part  should  business  office 
courses  play  in  our  curriculum? 

“Do  we  supply  too  many  of  the  an¬ 
swers?” 

Mr.  McKenzie  expressed  the  belief 
that  journalism  schools  concentrate 
too  much  on  accuracy  and  objectivity 
as  the  primary  essentials  of  good  re¬ 
porting  and  overlook  the  need  of  link¬ 
ing  up  fairness  and  interpretation.  He 
referred  to  a  survey  of  213  graduates 
from  his  school  in  the  last  10  years. 
Of  this  number,  15.5%  are  working  on 
dailies;  11%  on  weeklies;  21^%  with 
press  associations;  10*4%  are  in  ad¬ 
vertising;  1%  circulation;  5%  radio; 
11%  publicity;  2*4%  teaching;  5%  free 
lancing;  6%  pseudo  journalists;  10% 
not  in  journalism. 

Marco  Morrow,  Capper  Publications, 
speaking  at  the  joint  banquet  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  asked  his  audience  what 
they  are  going  to  tell  their  pupils 
about  “the  philosophy  of  journalism.” 
He  suggested  they  view  journalism  as 
a  profession,  adding: 

“But  necessarily  and  inevitably,  in 
the  economic  system  in  which  you 
find  yourself,  journalism  is  also  a  busi¬ 
ness,  an  honorable  business,  that  can 
be  and  is  conducted  in  accord  with 
the  highest  ethical  standards. 

“‘The  counting  room’  to  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
cently  referred,  is  not  an  excrescence 
upon  journalism.  It  is  the  body,  the 
machinery,  of  the  profession.  There 
is  nothing  reprehensible  nor  disgrace¬ 
ful  in  making  money.  ‘How  to  make  a 
newspaper  meet  its  dividends’  is  an 
important  and  essential  part  of  the 
practice  of  your  profession.  Pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper  is  a  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise  and  necessarily  must  be 
conducted  on  sound  business  prin¬ 
ciples.” 

■ 

HASTINGS  PLAN  AD 

“Would  you  believe  the  railroads 
could  carry  you  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  for  $5.00?”  was  the  cap¬ 
tion  on  the  full-page  ad  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Chi- 
cogo  Tribune  Dec.  26  for  the  Hastings 
Plan  for  Postalized  Railroad  Rates. 

full  page  of  solid  type  explained 
now  railroads  could  make  more 
money  out  of  lower  rates.”  Accord- 
^  to  John  A.  Hastings,  former  N.  Y. 
State  Senator,  the  ad  was  financed  by 
a  group  of  industrialists  in  the  middle 
whose  identity  will  be  disclosed 
within  another  week  in  a  press  state¬ 
ment.  Erwin-Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York, 
placed  the  ad. 

■ 

more  tea  ads 

According  to  the  Tea  Market  Ex- 
;  Pansion  Bureau  the  $1,000,000  ap- 
'  Propriation  for  ’38  will  be  enlarged 
(  ?®xt  year  because  of  the  encoiurag- 
*ng  results  obtained.  It  was  reported 
mat  comic  section  advertising  was 
tested  and  will  probably  be  used  more. 


Shea,  Beacom  Join 
Heorst  Management 

John  J.  Shea,  production  manager 
and  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Eve- 


John  J.  Shea  Timothy  Beacom 

ning  Gazette,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
general  management  of  the  Hearst 
papers.  He  has  been  assigned  to  the 
engineering  department  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  His  resignation 
was  effective  Dec.  31. 

He  has  been  with  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Gazette  about  23  years. 
He  first  joined  the  Telegram  in  the 
mailing  room,  advancing  steadily  un¬ 
til  he  was  named  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent  in  1929.  Three  years  later  he 
became  mechanical  superintendent  and 
production  manager  of  both  papers. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  work  of 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Department. 

J.  V.  Connolly,  general  manager  of 
Hearst  Newspapers,  announced  this 
week  that  Timothy  J.  Beacom,  for¬ 
merly  mechanical  superintendent  of 
Hearst  papers,  has  rejoined  the  organ¬ 
ization  on  the  general  management 
staff.  Mr.  Beacom  left  Hearst  in 
1935,  and  after  working  with  King 
Features  started  in  business  for  him¬ 
self  in  1937  as  a  newspaper  engineer. 

SCOTT  PAPER  CAMPAIGN 

Sunday  newspaper  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  in  25  cities  will  receive  part  of 
the  $1,000,000  appropriation  for  the 
Scott  Paper  Co.  in  1939.  Seven  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  radio  will  also 
be  used.  Four  separate  campaigns 
are  to  be  on  Scot-Tissue,  Scot-Towels, 
Waldorf  Tissue,  and  industrial  pro¬ 
ducts. 

PRESS  GROUP  MOVES 

The  Association  of  Foreign  Press 
Correspondents  moved  Dec.  18  from 
383  Madison  Avenue  to  Room  501  in 
the  new  Associated  Press  Building, 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York. 

BECKER  A  TRUSTEE 

Neal  Dow  Becker,  president  of  the 
Intertype  Corp.,  has  been  elected  a 
trustee  of  Consolidated  Edison  Co., 
of  New  York,  Inc. 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 
Ads  charged  to  established  accounts  will 
bo  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Public  Notices 


AN  IMPORTANT  SRBVICRI 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER”  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  station  on  the  Journalistic  highways 
of  the  world.  On  our  permanent  library 
and  museum  files  will  be  found,  easily 
available,  important  basic  data  anent 
newspaper  ownership,  administration, 
management,  personnel,  features,  circula¬ 
tions,  advertising  rates,  linage  statistics 
and  mechanics  of  production,  as  well  as 
a  wealth  of  informative  material  regard¬ 
ing  national  advertiser  and  agency  service. 
A  specialist  on  the  daily  newspaper 
“EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,”  now  in  its 
fifty-fifth  year,  occupies  an  exclusive  field. 
Subscribers,  without  financial  obligation 
of  any  sort,  are  earnestly  urged  to  call 
upon  us  for  any  service  they  feel  we 
may  be  able  to  render. 
_ The  Service  Manager 


Circulation  Promotion 


For  good  newspapers,  this  27  year-old  instv- 
tiition  continues  to  add  sound,  substantial 
circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan.  The 
CHARLES  PART'LOWE  CO.,  Occidental 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. _ 


Editorial 

Ideas  Unlimited  for  Short,  Long  Stories; 
Stage,  Screen,  Radio  Plays:  Ver.se,  Jokes, 
Gags.  THE  PLOT-PLOTTER  supplies  you 
unfailingly.  Send  for  Booklet.  BELDEN 
CO.,  (B),  1913  West  Sixth  St.,  Los  An- 
geles,  California. _ 


Feature  Material  Wanted 

Feature  Writers!  Artists!  Growing  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  seeks  additional  features 
for  national  distribution.  Moderate  fee. 
Independent  Publishers,  17  East  42nd  St., 

New  York  City.  _  _ _ 

Radio  Sponsor  wants  inside  stories  about 
well-known  events  or  people.  Mnst  be 
facts.  Writing  ability  un  important.  For 
details,  address  Box  4764,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


Newspapers — For  Sale — -Wanted 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN.  PEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville, 

Mich.  _ 

Connecticut  Weekly,  typically  picturesque 
New  England  town,  good  plant,  nice  profit, 
price  $12,000. 

Pennsylvania  —  several  weeklies  and 
dailies  available.  Indicate  to  us  your  re¬ 
quirements  in  this  state  and  we  will 
endeavor  to  assist  you. 

Newspaper  Appraisal  Corporation 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square.  New  York 
DaUies  $40,00^  to  $2,600,00^  Weeklies 
$10,000  to  $30,000  wanted  for  respon¬ 
sible  buyers  now  awaiting  our  recom¬ 
mendations.  HARWELL  &  FELL,  2026 

4th  Ave.  N.,  Birmingham,  Ala^ _ 

For  Sale,  three  Soal:hern  Metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  Confidential  data  will  be  avail¬ 
able  only  to  the  highest  references.  Don 
B.  Newbnrn,  Sarasota,  Florida. _ 


Hulp  Wautad 

Artist,  Cartooniat-Illnstrator  to  handle  new 
strip  and  panel  cartoon  for  syndication. 
Salai?.  Ideas  provided  by  cartoonist  now 
running  successful  strip.  Experience  or 
sound  training  necessary.  Confidential. 

Box  4825,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Classified  Manager — a  producer.  Salary,  plus 
bonus,  which  makes  this  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  offer.  Give  complete  details  in  con¬ 
fidence.  J.  H.  Ottaway,  The  Endicott 

(New  York)  Bulletin.  _ 

Syndicate  Salesmen:  Exclusive  territory, 
profitable  commissions  on  editorial  car¬ 
toon  that  has  won  a  spot  on  many  of 
America’s  foremost  dailies.  Send  for 
details.  Box  4720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SitHations  Wanted 
Advertising 

Advertising  Salesman  —  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  capable.  Knows  local,  national 
selling  and  merchandising.  Excellent  copy, 
layout.  Good  habits.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Age  27,  single.  College  graduate.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  4769,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _ _ _ 

Advertising  Manager  (or  staff),  creative 
mind,  all  classifications,  good  personality, 
dependable,  temperate,  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate.  References.  Box  4819,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _ 

Sixteen  years’  ^splay  experience  on  dailies. 
Dependable;  temperate;  good  personality; 
college  graduate.  Not  a  “has  been.”  37 
years  old,  married;  prefer  West  or  South¬ 
west.  Proven  ability — competition  no 
barrier.  Excellent  references  and  well- 
qualified.  Record  will  stand  strict  inves¬ 
tigation.  Compensation  secondary  as  to 
future  possibilities.  Desire  change — • 
sound  reasons.  Box  4822,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


Situations  Wanted 

Circulation 

Circulation — Young  married  man,  33  yrs. 
old.  small  daily  C.M.  for  8  yrs.  and  4 
yrs.  metropolitan  experience.  College  ed. 
Box  4824.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Familiar  with  every 
branch  circulation  work.  Develop  dealer, 
street  sales  and  carrier  delivery.  Refer¬ 
ences  proving  success  for  the  asking. 
Box  4755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situatians  Wantnd 
Editorial 

What  Follows  the  Peace  of  Munich? 

Perhaps  I  can  help  you  find  the  answer. 
Am  commuting  between  Paris  and  Berlin, 
starting  soon  after  the  New  Year.  Speak 
good  German  and  French,  have  had  two 
years’  experience  in  Europe.  Will  send 
mailers,  inexpensive,  on  any  topic  or 
personality  desired.  References  given. 
Write  F.  G.  S.  JR.,  30  Northmoor  Road, 

_ Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Editorial  worker,  separated  from  managing 
editor  situation  by  consolidation,  seeks 
connection ;  mature  man  of  proven  capa¬ 
bility;  widely  experienced;  sober;  relia¬ 
ble;  m,an  of  family;  good  appearance  and 
able  to  make  friends;  available  now;  go 
any  place.  Box  4832.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  Writer— Middle  of-road  liberal,  35, 
two  university  degrees,  popular  with  all 
classes  of  readers,  widely  quoted,  excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  4828,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Experienced  executive  on  chain  paper  of 
quarter-million  circulation  seeks  news  edi¬ 
tor’s  post  on  independent  daily  demand¬ 
ing  honest,  uncolored  news  treatment. 
Box  4833,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced,  steady,  with  promotion  ideas; 
three  years  editor  Southeast  daily;  re¬ 
ports,  handles  wire,  writes  editorials. 
Excellent  recommendations.  Married,  26 
years  of  age.  Box  4802,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I’m  the  man  for  weekly,  .sm8ir~daily  "edi¬ 
torship  or  metropolitan  beat,  desk,  re¬ 
write.  Versatile,  experienced,  non-union, 
26,  married.  ROWLAND,  7221  2nd 
Northwest,  Seattle. 

Labor  Editor — really  has  something  to  offer 
Publisher  tired  of  pecking  the  vital  prob¬ 
lem  of  labor  politics.  Background  of  na¬ 
tional  contacts  and  experience.  Convinc¬ 
ing  references.  Syndicate  possibilities. 
Box  4J2^  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Photographer  —  experienced  in  news  and 
publicity.  Three  years  with  picture 
agency.  Age  25.  Excellent  references. 
Box  4777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter — Five  years  beat  coverage,  writ¬ 
ing,  on  dailies  since  graduation  from 
college,  1933.  Single.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
4821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  I’m  25,  unmarried,  now  employed 
on  high-class  house  organ.  YOU  have 
seen  my  work.  Four  years  on  present  job. 
Seek  opening  on  daily.  Will  start  at  2/3 
present  salary.  Box  4770,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Reporter  —  rewrite,  21:  experienced  New 
York  City  dailies.  United  Press.  Sports 
and  general  news.  References.  Box  4774, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


This  applicant,  something  less  than  a  col¬ 
lege  sophomore,  never  studied  journalism. 
Now  in  fourth  year  on  same  paper.  En 
trenched  superiors  young,  healthy.  Desk, 
reportorial,  sports  experience.  Single,  21, 
go  anywhere.  Damn  the  salary!  Box  4818, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 
General  &  Administralive 

Business  Manager — Young,  married,  trained 
ten  years  under  two  outstanding  small 
daily  newspaper  publishers.  Fully  quali¬ 
fied.  Box  4830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situatians  Wanted 
Mechanical 


Mechanic^  Superintendent — 20  years  of 
composing  room  experience.  Capable  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge  every  detail.  Can  synchro¬ 
nize  efficiency  and  production'with  per¬ 
fect  harmony.  Well  qualified  and  depend¬ 
able.  Distance  no  problem.  Age  42.  Mem¬ 
ber  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist.  Box 
4798,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Prossos  H  Machlnory  For  Solo 

For  Sale — Monotype  Material  Making  Ma¬ 
chine,  6  Molds,  Gas  Pot,  Inc.,  A.  C. 
Meyer,  Lyon  Bldg.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Want  (4  folder  for  Goss  Press.  Derrick, 
2037  University  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

n  BCTUTTQ  nonn  a  Poll  with  the  medioc% 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB  of  the  availabu 

....  choices  was  the 

*"  News  terrent_  We  were  ia- 

HITLER  was  the  big  story  of  1938.  Wallace  Wade,  fifth;  Pickford-Rogers,  venient  use  today,  it  is  usually  still  terested,  however,  in 

Almost  all  the  polls  agree  on  that,  sixth.  news  tomorrow.  The  paper  has  never  a  roimd-up  of  several  selections  which 

And  in  their  agreement  you  have  if  vre  were  a  Kansas  telegraph  edi-  money  and  usually  has  made  appeared  in  the  CincinTiati  Enquirtr 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  a  good 
niany  years,  we  did  not  select  1| 
big  stories.  Perhaps  the  discouragi. 

ment  noted  above 


A  Poll 
of  All  Polls 
on  1938  Nows 


the  clue  as  to  what  tor,  that’s  about  the  way  we  should  money.  last  Simday.  All  except  Walter  | 

No  Food  was  the  matter  with  have  rated  them.  In  New  York  the  “However,  as  on  practically  all  Winchell’s,  of  the  15  polls  listed,  pot 

M  BiarUi  Goering  story  would  probably  have  papers  I  l^ve  ever  worked  for,  there  the  Czech  crisis  first.  Winchell  ranl^ 

*  dominated  by  medi-  taken  top  play.  The  White  House  fire  “  ventilating  system  in  the  modem  it  8th,  giving  his  first  place  to  tbs 

of  1938  ocrity  and  negativ-  ^as  ranked  first  by  43  students  in  plant  and  the  only  fresh  air  which  Coster  -  Musica  expose.  Twenty-sii 

ism.  It  promised  last  Kansas,  while  the  German  story  was  enters  the  structure  comes  in  with  re-  stories  were  the  range  covered  by  the 

January  to  be  a  bad  year  for  business,  put  at  the  top  by  33.  Four  students  porters  as  they  open  and  close  the  side  15  polls,  selecting  10  stories  apiece. 

It  was — half  bad.  It  threatened  a  war  put  other  stories  first,  on  what  reason-  door.  The  lead  fumes  from  the  stereo-  Hie  Enquirer’s  consensus  of  all  the 

in  Europe — and  averted  it  by  com-  jug  we  can’t  determine.  room  and  the  Linotypes  are  re-  ratings  lists  the  first  10  stories  of  Ae 

promises  that  put  a  premium  on  y,  wonder  what  the  nlav  could  building  by  ducts,  year  as  follows: 

banditry.  It  was  marked  by  the  prob-  .  ^  »  Madrid  ducts  for  the  material  1.  Czech  crisis;  Munich  pact, 

able  end  of  the  Open  Door  in  the  Far  ^  .  .  ,  ,  substituted  another  New  machines.  The  2.  Persecution  of  Jews  by  Nazis. 

era  of  co-operation  m  the  Americas,  du-  which  swent  un  ™  "'ost  4.  Corrigan’s  ‘Svrong  way”  flight 

It  was  a  year  in  which  the  Deinocrats  Atlantic  coast  last  September  Ou?  newspaper  build^.  My  5.  New  England  hurricane, 

took  the  customary  mid-term  election  ™„,i j  Uc  to  vive  it  the  bivvest  assures  me  that  these  lead  6.  Annexation  of  Austria, 

licking,  yet  retained  a  much  stronger  jjgju^gj.  fumes  are  enough  to  cause  hardening  7.  Sino-Jap  undeclared  war. 

than  normal  hold  on  both  branches  of  «  xl  x  l-  1.  *  j  arteries  in  a  few  years.  8.  Reorganization  Bill  defeated. 

Congress.  And  in  1938,  all  the  polls,  u  have  suspected  “The  organization  of  which  I  am  a  9.  Roosevelt’s  “purge’’  campaign, 

forecasts  and  pulse-takers  of  public  September  stoim  did  not  get  p^^  I  convinced,  one  of  the  10.  “Mars  Invasion”  radio  scare. 


in  Europe — and  averted  it  by  com-  j^g  we  can’t  determine.  DP®  room  ana  uie  i-anoiypes  are  re¬ 
promises  that  put  a  premium  on  y,  wonder  what  the  nlav  could  building  by  ducts, 

banditry.  It  was  marked  by  the  prob-  .  ^  jr  .  -  j  ^  Madrid  *^® 

»bl.So(U.eOpe„.Do«ri„  «.eFar  _  It 


u  was  a  y.ar  in  wmcn  me  aia  AUanUc  coast  Iasi  September.  Our  T™"" 

took  the  c.^^  mKi.te™el^on  hunch  would  be  to  give  it  the  biggest 


licking,  yet  retained  a  much  stronger 

than  normal  hold  on  both  branches  of  ' 

Congress.  And  in  1938,  all  the  polls, 


fumes  are  enough  to  cause  hardening 
of  the  arteries  in  a  few  years. 

“The  organization  of  which  I  am  a 


Congress.  And  in  1938,  all  the  polls,  O*'  ^®  have  suspected  “The  organization  of  which  I  am  a  9.  Roosevelt’s  “purge’’  campaign, 

forecasts  and  pulse-takers  of  public  ^®  September  stom  did  iwt  get  pg^  I  gj,^  convinced,  one  of  the  10.  “Mars  Invasion”  radio  scare, 

opinion  agreed  that  President  Roose-  ^®  dese^ed,  under  the  shadow  nation’s  most  enlightened;  yet  the  Somewhere  in  that  list,  we  believe 

velt’s  popularity  was  unshaken,  de-  ^®  Czechoslovakian  e***®*®-  Many  president  recently  declared  that  he  a  place  should  be  found  for  the  Ridi- 
spite  the  fact  that  his  batting  average  Purely  local  storm  and  floods,  far  disapproved  any  individual’s  asking  ard  Whitney  business  and  the  enaet- 

on  personal  objectives  attained  was  smaller  m  area,  loK  of  life  and  de-  for  a  raise  in  pay.  We  take  this  to  ment  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  law.  We 

well  below  500.  struction  of  property  have  received  mean  that  requests  for  better  working  should  rank  either  of  them  ahead 

A  year  of  contradictions,  frustra-  ^  greater  newspaper  attentira  conditions  will  be  equally  unwelcome,  of  the  “purge”  campaign  or  the 

boug.  dimp^mtoeug  to  which  even  IS  tore'C4  £  m^’Tm^Se  bjlfdww 

the  few  tnum^  bore  a  lean  and  Stei^nr^ew  S  Ae  newm^S  wir  Anir  1  •  u  *  -.i 

hunm  l^k.  Were  glad  to^  it  go.  blished  by  the  newspapers  of  Syd-  bl^iS  you  we  putting  t^TS  ^  ARE  GIVEN  the  job  of  identify- 
Svmday  brmjp  a  new  Pag®.  fresh  and  Australia.  Cable  and  radio  news  empK^l  on  ^er  u^  ® 

bright  an^y  contrast  wiA  the  past,  America  does  not  ordinarily  bulk  mgle^^  foraettLne  sSSe  a'^tiquity.  Gilson  WiUeli 

hop®f,J.  michgiv^ustheprivdege  j  ^^ese  papers,  but  this  yarn  S^physISfl  facte  whXareLS  ^ 

of  wishu^  to  all  witl^  range  of  these  by  a  man  who  knew  news  Sr  neSs  workw’r  £  haSS  T**®  il 

wonk  the  power  and  the  will  to  use  ^  Economic  geography  of  ^erJJSJ^re  ^nd  iithouf  ^  «"  O'**  P®rtra®nt  wants  tk 

that  bright  new  page  of  1939  m  a  man-  ^  England  and  what  a  destructive  for^Sief  ^uSe  of  ^0^  dSnS  Ch..t««t?  t 

ner  ^t  i^^l  leave  happy  memoriK  gtorm  thlre  might  portend  to  the  wool  Sde  unioni^’’  ^  **?®  y®™ 

365  days  from  ti^ay.  Briefly  and  growers  of  Qurensland.  How  the  story  ^rade  unionism.  picked  up  m  a  r 

- 1..  -  tf - TtT —  V — I  S'*  J  •  •  •  Jgg^g  Qf  Contest  Magazine,  Upland, 


warmly,  a  Happy  New  Year! 


■  ■  •  ru'mcrSLbf;  to.f°ALto”to  hS  putting  THE  LAST  FIRST,  we  d.  M.  to  ito  present  version,  the  sie, 

EIGHTY  STUDENTS  of  the  Kansas  since  Len  informed  that  New  Eng-  despise  trade  unionism.  We  do  g®^  like  this: 

State  College  department  of  Indus-  land,  as  usual,  is  pulling  out  of  its  "o*  minimize  its  value  in  correcting  ^ome  years  ago  a  contest  was^ 
rtrintincT  a  W  the  Conditions  of  asking  contestants  to  ‘Name  Whit 


The  Origin 
of  on  Old 
Chostnvt? 


trial  journalism  and  printing  a  few  troubles, 
days  ago  sharpened 
How's  Your  their  news  wits  on  a 

problem.  Six  ques-  ^ 


..  -1  UCCXttlO 

by'ceSoHart^U  P^P®"  have  brought  a  lot 


How's  Your  tneir  news  wiis  on  a 

Hoodiine  Problem.  Six  que^ 

.  .  . .  tions  were  prepared 

Judgment?  by  George  Hart,  edi-  P®*' 
tor  of  the  Manhattan 
(Kan.)  Chronicle,  and  Hillier  Kriegh- 
baum,  of  the  State  College  faculty.  J 
They  represented  six  “phony”  stories 
laid  down  by  press  wires  since  the 
theoretical  paper’s  last  edition  and  the  t  . 

_ t-1 _ _ x_ _ X*  xi _ xt_- _ 1 _ “IS 


OUR  RECENT  observations  on  the 
untimely  deaths  of  active  news- 


Why  Not 
Fut  It  Up 
to  the  Boss? 


bai^,^  of"the"^s4te  ""coUege  TacSty.  Shop  Talk  ®®^®-  Interesting,  if  dispute  our  correspondent’s  assump-  funeral^’ 

They  represented  six  “phony”  stories  Romontic  ^h®*  t^®  o»’g®nfration  which  em-  Believe  it  or  not  this  l^rson  kd 

laid  down  by  press  wires  since  the  ego  is  this  blast  from  ploys  him  foUows  any  such  despotic  h®r  placeteachmgschool  andherh» 

theoretical  paper’s  last  edition  and  the  ..  ,  an  Iowan  who  signs  policy  It  is  only  an  assumption,  de-  Jand  s  harness  dropped  off  ^ 

problem  was  to  rate  them  in  the  order  seems  thoroughly  con-  spite  the  alleged  statement  regarding  moved  to  another  city.  It  se« 

of  their  news  imnortance  vinced  of  his  case.  We  are  not  identi-  the  firm’s  attitude  toward  requests  for  l^at  the  six  were  immediately  rea*- 

'  .  fymg  either  him  or  his  newspaper  at  raises.  nized,  both  by  themselves  and  4e 

The  question  was  put  this  way:  tbjs  time,  because  we  have  not  had  the  While  we  do  not  regard  lead  fumes  town  in  general.” 

Suppose  tlmt  you  are  the  telegraph  time  to  investigate  the  truth  of  what  as  healthful  elements  of  any  room’s  Memory  does  not  tell  us  where  « 
SS°*^seri^  *1®  to  do  in-  atmosphere,  it  is  doubtful  that  expert  1'®®'**!  this  little  pleasantry, 

in  quarter.  He  writes:  medical  testimony  would  support  the  '«^®  ®»’®  ®"*‘®>  ?»'  conneetku 

The  stories  have  a^  happened  since  statement  that  they  cause  hardening  a  contest  of  any  kind.  Non^ 

■trvMi.-  iac+  o/iHirtn  Ploaco^^aliiafo  tVie  ®  lay-off  caused  by  illness,  and  did  not  of  the  arteries.  From  what  we  know  rescue  squad  of  reference  bocis 
thrm^^t  ^®®  I^®®'  ^hop  Talk  on  news-  of  the  subject,  we  should  regard  it  as  mentions  it.  We’U  be  grateful  to  m? 

storieS’ niarlung  Ae  mest  impoitant  as  pap^n^en  who  die  too  young  until  unlikely  that  metallic  lead  or  any  reader  who  can  help  us  help  Mr.  Wfl- 

‘‘If^Tormer  Sudeten  Czech  were  to  y®®t®rday.  The  facts  cited  are  inter-  other  type  metal  constituent  can  be  ^®fr  I'’®®k  **  1°  k®  beginnings, 

fire  three  shots  at  Hitler  all  shots  ®®Ifrg-  kut  not  as  surprising  as  you  deposited  in  human  tissues  by  the  _ 

missing  Hitler  but  Lioiii;  wounding  "®®"^.*°  J  ^®  ^“®!  f  ^ugone  Meyei  Wins 

Field  Marshal  Hermann  Wilhelm  Pr®®sions  of  a  65-cents-an-hour  coun-  machmes.  Whatever  harm  those  fumes  Civie  Sprvirf^ 

try  newspaper  hand  to  impress  vou.  do — if  anv — is  nrohahlv  fraeoahlo  wlVlL  lvik;a.LU 


of  advice,  most  of  it  job  when  he  asks  for  a  raise  in  pay 
good  and  all  of  it  wel-  or  better  working  conditions.  And  we 


the  conditions  of  asking  contestants  to  ‘Name  WhN 
which  our  friend  Your  City  Needs  Most — ^just  one  tbioB 
complains.  Nor  do  A  person  from  a  Western  city  enteni 
we  agi-ee  that  any  ^"*1  $500.  The  entry  is  surpri»- 

man  should  be  com-  clever,  probably  too  accurate  be- 
pelled  to  imperil  his  ®®®®®  ^  kad  unexpectedly  seriovi 
ks  for  a  raise  in  pay  »®sults.  The  winner  wrote: 

0  conditions  And  wo  “  ‘What  this  town  needs  most  ii- 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  27  — Hii| 


Field  Marshal  Hermann  Wilhelm  coun-  maciimes.  wnaiever  narm  mose  lumes  •  Q  •  ^  ^  l 

Goering”  newspaper  hand  to  impress  you,  do — if  any— is  probably  traceable  to  Xvik^aux 

“If  Madrid  were  to  be  captured  by  *®  ®Pk-it  of  Mephistopheles  stUl  other  causes  than  vaporized  metal.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  27  — Hk 

the  Insurgent  forces  in  Spain.”  tempts  me  to  join  the  fiends  who  write  In  the  romantic  vein  of  which  our  leadership  in  the  work  of  the  Crimi4i 

“If  Buddy  Rogers  were  to  sue  Mary  editor,  correspondent  accuses  us,  we  ought  to  nal  Justice  Association  has  won  foc 

Pickford  for  divorce,  claiming  she  had  “O*'  the  local  daily’s  news  staff  of  assume  that  the  condition  is  temporary  Eugene  Meyer,  publisher  of  the  Waih- 
an  affair  with  Clark  Gable.”  eight  men,  all  45  or  less,  there  are  two  and  we  should  infer  from  the  fact  ington  Post,  the  gold  medal  awarded 


the  Insurgent  forces  in  Spain.”  jom  me  nenas  wno  wnie  m  me  romanuc  vem  01  which  our 

“If  Buddy  Rogers  were  to  sue  Mary  *®**®”  *ke  editor.  correspondent  accuses  us,  we  ought  to 

Pickford  for  divorce,  claiming  she  had  “On  the  local  daily’s  news  staff  of  assiune  th^  the  condition  is  temporary 

an  affair  with  Clark  Gable.”  eight  men,  all  45  or  less,  there  are  two  and  we  should  infer  from  the  fact 

“If  Pope  Pius  were  to  die  of  a  heart  cases  of  heart  disease  and  two  of  tkat  the  stereotype  pots  and  line- 


in  the  romantic  vein  of  which  our  leadership  in  the  work  of  the  Crimi*' 
correspondent  accuses  us,  we  ought  to  nal  Justice  Association  has  won  lot 


annually  by  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  t* 


attack.”  chronic  respiratory  ailments.  One  man  casting  battery  are  protected  by  ducts  the  Wa^ingtonian  who  has  rendered 

“If  Wallace  Wade,  Duke  University  regularly  goes  to  the  hospital  for  a  that  the  firm  has  a  proper  respect  for  “the  most  outstanding  civic  service  t* 

football  coach,  were  killed  flying  to  week  or  two  each  winter  with  sinus  its  employes’  health.  We  do,  in  fact,  his  city.” 

California  to  make  arrangements  for  infection  and  remains  almost  con-  H  our  friend  and  his  fellow  sufferers  The  presentation  is  planned  fof 


the  Rose  Bowl  game.” 


stantly  imder  the  supervision  of  a  told  their  story  to  the  boss  and  asked  Jan.  19,  at  a  banquet  in  Mr.  Mey 


If  the  White  House  were  to  burn  good  local  doctor.  There  is  no  drink-  that  the  ventilation  be  brought  up  to  honor. 


down,  destroying  all  the  furnishings, 
but  without  harm  to  any  of  the  oc¬ 
cupants.” 


ing  on  this  staff,  except  by  one  man  the  standard  of  the  rest  of  this  model  The  Criminal  Justice  Associate 
who  remains  fairly  free  of  illness  (he  plant,  the  desired  improvement  prob-  came  into  existence  two  years  ago  *• 
does  have  a  cough  which  usually  dogs  ably  would  be  forthcoming — pronto,  an  aid  to  the  constituted  authoritiii 


The  majority  put  the  White  House  him  most  of  the  winter).  This  paper  To  us  it  seems  the  simplest  business  in  suppression  of  crime,  improvem( 
fire  first'  Goering,  second;  the  Pope’s  is  not  put  out  \mder  any  real  pres-  ^onomy  to  keep  men  healthy,  and,  in  facilities  for  obtaining  prompt  tru 
death,  third;  fall '  of  Madrid,  fourth;  sure.  If  a  story  is  too  late  for  con-  just  as  important,  happy.  and  other  aides  to  justice. 
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